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HE sum of a man is his work. The Dookie the. ~ 
measure of the writer; the painting, of the 
artist; the building, of the architect. 
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The total of what we do for our clients is the 
total of Advertising Headquarters, and so, when 
we inaugurated our own advertising campaign we 
concluded that our advertisements should be, not 
about us, but, an index of us. 
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The messages appearing over our name, in The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Literary Digest, 
in text and picture urge the importance of advertis- 
ing. They are the observations of ripe experience, 
fifty-three years spent in the study and analysis of 
business promotion. Each, in literary form, in 
illustration, in typography, is a tabloid representa- 
tion of ourselves. They signify a knowledge of the 
philosophy and the art of our profession. 
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The Island Position’ 
ition |] 
MANHATTAN, the VoL. 
heart of New York and 
key to this giant market, 
is in an “island position.” sf 
Only one rapid transit = 
system runs its entire 
length and into the 
three other large bor- SE] 
oughs of the city. pdt 
Through necessity, the po! 
millions employed in Sell 
Manhattan’s big busi- tdi 
ness centers travel on and 
Interborough Subway A UU a 
and Elevated trains to and 
reach their work and ! a 
return home at night. Tex 
struc 
For from twenty minutes Van 
to over an hour twice- = 
a-day, Interborough phra 
Advertising reaches on 
these people who earn com 
and spend New York — 
City’s payroll. A mes- fitter 
sage before them day an 
after day will keep them Ame 
buying your goods. -/ i 
2,864,801 Daily Riders new: 
atior 
char 
INTERBOROUGH || © 
SUBWAY & ELEVATED ADVERTISING that 
it 
cy © ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. = 
Fifty Union Square, New York City stap 
ever 
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Mr. and Mrs. Typical 


The Corner of “Main and Market” Is a Good Place to Measure the 
Value of Copy for Newspaper Use 


By P. K. Marsh 


Quis. to physicians and you can 
safely talk in terms of lesions 
and sinuses. Sell to engineers 
and you can flavor your copy with 
stresses and factors of safety. 
Sell to advertising men and you 
can dilate upon millines and 
audits. Sell to Milady Millyuns 
and you can gossip of Poiret and 
the Rue de la Paix. 

Such audiences are specialized 
and comprehend the specialized 
term and phrase. 

Advertise in the American Boy, 
Textile World, Life, Normal In- 
structor, Domestic Engineering, or 
Vanity Fair (the list could be 
made larger) and you can picture 
your audience accurately and 
phrase your message almost as you 
see fit with a reasonable assump- 
tion that it will be understood. A 
common interest and a common 
understanding have automatically 
selected readers for any message 
fitted to the publication. But ob- 
viously no single audience out of 
these is typical of the Great 
American Buying Public. And, 
if that is so, Mr. Typical and his 
wife must be sought elsewhere. 

Advertise in a metropolitan 
newspaper, however, and the situ- 
ation is utterly and abruptly 
changed. 

A vast market is offered you— 
city, suburban and rural—yet you 
cannot put your finger on this, 
that or the other fact and say that 
it applies commonly to every 
reader. And, nevertheless (if, for 
example, your commodity is a 
staple which is eaten), virtually 
every reader of the thirty-odd 


million papers printed each day 
represents a potential buyer and, 
theoretically at least, should be 
taken into consideration when you 
phrase your sales talk 

Because I wanted to glimpse 
the elusive Mr. Typical and his 
wife I planted myself on a busy 
corner the other afternoon to 
watch the home-rushing crowds 
purchase their papers. Who they 
were, what their governing inter- 
ests, how great their individual 
understanding of the American 
language—no one could say. Nor 
could anyone state that they 
bought the paper for this reason 
or that reason. For one the 
household hints might be the mag- 
net, for another the markets, for 
another the sporting pages and 
for a fourth the “comics.” No 
single appeal attracted them all. 
They were the great unknown, 
that vast floating market of news- 
paper readers who are not listed 
on subscription records and can 
never be segregated as to neigh- 
borhoods or incomes. A hundred 
theories could have been evolved 
from watching them, but not a 
single fact. Mr. and Mrs. Typi- 
cal were quite probably there, but 
no one could stand at my shoul- 
der and identify them for me. 

Since watching for Mr. and 
Mrs. Typical on the street corner 
availed me nothing, in the effort 
to locate them, I turned to the 
telephone directory for help. Fos- 
session of a telephone implies 
several interesting characteristics: 
(1) that he uses the English lan- 
guage with some degree of flu- 
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ency, (2) that he is decidedly 
above the national average in in- 
come and (3) that he has attained 
a social or commercial stratum in 
which frequent and prompt com- 
munication is of importance. If 
anything, Mr. and Mrs. Phone- 
user might be deemed some- 
what easier of purse than Mr. 
and Mrs. Typical and, to that 
extent, preferable, individually, as 
customers. 

What, then, would a_ telephone 
directory contribute to the picture 
of The Great American Buying 
Public? 

The book opened in the J’s, 
just as the Joneses completed their 
mass attack. And following the 
Joneses trooped the following 
train of typical Americans: 


Jonesco 
Jonesoff 
Jong (Yee 
Tongebloed 
Jonick 
Jonkel 
Jonson 
Joos 

Joost 
Joosten 
Joplin 
Jopling 
Jorcano 
Jorda 
Jordahl 
Jordan 


Wong) 


Though it would require a 
greater mastery of etymology 
than I possess even to hazard a 
guess at the racial strain in all 
of those names, the list did em- 
phasize again the truth which had 
been forced upon me on the street 
corner—that the vocabulary which 
would prove fitting in certain 
sections of 


—Boston, 
The home of the bean and the col 
Where Lowells speak only with Cabots 
And Cabots speak only with God 


would prove sadly beyond the 
grasp of some of these. Never- 
theless, I was still far from gain- 
ing a mental image of the Typical 
family. 

Then it occurred to me that 
perhaps the J’s were not a fair 
sample of a community, so 
turned to the Smiths and, count- 
ing off the sixteen names that 
followed, as in the previous in- 
stance, I found: 
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Smither 
Smithers 
Smithley 
Smithline 
Smithson 
Smithwick 
Smitley 
Smitman 
Smitney 
Smits 
Smitzer 
Smock 
Smoil 
Smokler 
Smola 
Smolansky 


—averaging somewhat higher 
evident English ancestry but sti! 
suggesting caution in verbiage. 

Somewhere about then I gay 
up my search for a mental photo 
graph of Mr. Typical and hi 
better half—somehow the lady in 
sisted on dancing before me in 
medley of all the peasant costume 
I had ever seen in Americaniza 
tion parades, a phenomenon whic! 
was Ziegfeldian in its effect but 
obviously of little value in clari 
fying my mind. 

A copy of a Sunday paper—on 
of the fifteen million of that dat 
—was lying handy, so I picked it 
up to get a line on what various 
practitioners of advertising be 
lieved to be language suitably 
comprehensible to this motley 
audience in which Mr. and Mrs 
Typical were so obviously in 
cluded. 


WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN? 


The first advertisement which 
caught my eye was that of a larg 
department store of national af 
filiations whose  sales-appeal is 
aimed at mass rather than class 
Its full-page was sprinkled with 
“Chauve-Souris,” “exotic,” “cas- 
cades,” “interpretation,” “lus- 
trous,” “coques,” “tricornes” and 
“Moyenage.” While these are fa: 
from being commonplace words, 
even more impressive to me was 
the freedom with which the ad 
vertiser bandied trade names of 
fabrics and furs for Mrs. Typi- 
cal’s appreciation. On the page | 
studied were the following, vir- 
tually all so much Greek to my 
mere masculine mentality—“mar- 
cova,” “gerona,” ‘‘fashiona,’’ 
“marleen,” “velverette,” “duve- 
tyn,”” ‘“‘matelasse,’’ “tarquina,” 
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The advertising for Mack Trucks is 
prepared by this agency 


| THE HK.M°CANN COMPANY 
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“viatka” and “marinette.” My 
masculine self-appreciation, how- 
ever, reacted very nearly to par 
when the first two feminines whom 
I asked to translate the ten terms 
for me each came through with a 
mark of 20 on a scale of 100. 
Delving farther into this same 
subject, I looked back to a rival’s 
full-page of an earlier date and 
was rewarded by finding—in ad- 
dition to four of those mentioned 
above—the following cryptic 
names (as usual with no expla- 


nation attached) — “ormandale,” 
“poincianna,” “cordona,” “panne- 
velaine,” “delysia” and “corda- 


lure.” When I sprung these upon 
my feminine counsels their marks 
registered zero and my respect 
for Mrs. Typical sky-rocketed, for 
evidently Mrs. Typical, at .whom 
the copy was aimed, could under- 
stand the terms on which my in- 
formants, well-informed though 
they were, flunked so dismally. 


NEW WORDS FOR THE DICTIONARY 


My hunting fever was now 
thoroughly aroused and I tracked 
to their lairs in the advertising 
columns “grenadier,” “preciosa,” 
“lustrosa,” ‘‘cameltex,’’ “cri- 
quette,” “piquette,” “piquetine,” 
“maryane,” “maryanna,” “mar- 
vella,” ‘‘arabella,’’ “annabelle,” 
‘“juina,” “heliosa,” “normandy,” 
“ombre,” “dusateen,” 
L ‘‘pandora,”’ 
“coronado,” but when I attempted 
to prepare a similar catalogue of 
mysterious colors —* ‘Tunisian,” 
“Malay,” “Russia,” “Hawaiian,” 
“African” and “Nigger Head” 
(the last two appeared elbow to 
elbow as varying shades of the 
same article and hence are not 
identical), “Congo,” “Nile,” “Zan- 
zibar,” “Mohawk,” “cordovan,” 
“Hussar,” “turtle,” “mode,” “na- 


sturtium,” ‘‘reindeer,’’’ “mist,” 
etc, etc, my energy waned 
rapidly. Succor was close at 


hand, however, as I took on fe- 
newed strength when my eyes 
feasted on a _ mouth-watering 
chromatic menu consisting of 
“honeydew,” “almond,” “crouse,” 
“biscuit.” “muffin,” “burgundy,” 
“tangerine” and “tobacco.”* 

The points that were puzzling 
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me now were simply these—can 
an advertiser seriously and prop- 
erly expect Mrs. Typical, busied 
with other interests, to keep 
abreast of such a complex and 
technical vocabulary and, if he 
cannot, does the use of incompre- 
hensible lingo, with no attempt at 
explanation, add one iota to the 
lure of the merchandise? Is 
Mrs. Typical a woman who will 
painstakingly master this compli- 
cated phraseology or will she 
sweepingly label it—as did one of 
my feminine informants—“utter 
rot”? In passing I might say 
that there should be a vast poten- 
tial acreage of advertising space 
waiting for the publications which 
can induce the owners of all those 
names to explain them to the 


public. 
The mental picture I had gained 
of Mrs. Typical by reading 


department-store copy was, how- 
ever, very definite. She was the 
editor of a fashion journal. 
Somehow that picture altogether 
failed to jibe with previous im- 
pressions of her which I had 
gathered by strolling through 
shopping sections. 

Similarly, when I found a mer- 
chant in an “unfashionable” retail 
neighborhood describing his $25 
ready-mades with such words as 
“variegated,” “inimitable,” “di- 
versified,” and “splash-effects,” he 
didn’t seem to me to be talking in 
terms of the men who would nor- 
mally be expected to visit his 
place of business. However, if 
Mr. Typical buys $25 suits, that 
copy was aimed at him. Either 
the advertiser or I was wrong in 
our understanding of the gentle- 
man. 

It struck me, then, that perhaps 
the retail advertiser did not have 
sufficient background to stand as 


*Specrat Butitetin From AvutTHor- 
I have since found the above to be 
woefully incomplete. To the fabrics 
should be added “‘tortina,” “torquino,”’ 
“madallist,” “‘rubaixette,” “‘mousset yne.” 


“Alonzo.” “Nerissa” and “feutrella.” T 
the rainbow add “Piping Rock.” 
“sponge,” “Havana, ” “smoke,” “Vol. 
ney, “beaver,” “cochin,” “mastic, 
“Polo,” “peacock,” “Koran,” “pelican,” 
“Arizona,” “Camel, - “Zulu, ” “cloud,’ 
“bobolink, ” “naturelle” and “cinder. 


*§ the menu add “cocoa” and “cara 
me 
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Opportunity— | 


The small town field offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities to advertisers for increasing their 
sales with the least possible resistance, and 
the surest method of reaching this audience 


is thru THE AMERICAN WOMAN. + 


A single article appearing in a recent issue 
of THE AMERICAN WOMAN on asub- 
ject of interest to women brought many 
hundreds of letters asking for further infor- 
mation on this subject and this is just one 
of many such instances. J 





Advertisers who key their advertisements 
in THE AMERICAN WOMAN are 


securing the same results. 





Why not let us tell you more about this 
great market ? 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 
Circulation 600,000 Copies Monthly 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising O fice 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harina, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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a safe authority on Mr. and Mrs. 
Typical’s mental capacities. 
turned for enlightenment, there- 
fore, to the insertions of national 
advertisers, only to find a parallel 
complacency in the uses of multi- 
syllabled words. 

An advertiser of one of the 
most economical foods—a man 
whose market extends down to 
the lowest incomes—used “im- 
maculate,” “uniformity,” “ener- 
gizing,” “nutritive,” and many 
others only slightly more common. 
A breakfast-food manufacturer 
promised his readers a “revela- 
tion.” 

A prominent dentifrice maker 
employed such words as “viscous,” 
“alkalinity,” “combatant,” “mani- 
fold” and “digestant.” A Ford 
accessory manufacturer featured 
the “rotor principle” and, since he 
did not explain it, evidently 
counted upon our understanding 
the reference. 

A manufacturer of men’s 
ready-to-wear used “catering,” 
“essential,” “specifications,” and 
“key operations”—and the latter 
did not refer to the revolution of 
a key in a lock, which was very 
probably what occurred to some 
literal-minded readers. 

Automobile manufacturers 
seemed to assume—and probably 
with greater justification — that 
they need not be particularly cau- 
tious in clinging to simple phrases. 
From a single issue I was able 
to catalogue “Etruscan,” “unde- 
viating,” “auxiliary,” “consensus,” 
“elite,” “spontaneous,” “endorse- 
ment,” “allegiance,” “ultramite,” 
“eliminates.” “disalignment,” “co- 
ordination,” “qualifications,” “un- 
remitting,” “characterized,” “duc- 
tility’ and “exuberant”—few of 
which will you hear in the ordi- 
nary conversation of the man-in- 
the-street. 

By now. in my search for Mr. 
and Mrs. Typical, I was up against 
an obvious paradox—on the one 
hand the example of prominent 
and apparently successful adver- 
tisers who seemed to make no 
effort to phrase their message to 
Mr. and Mrs. Typical in simple, 
uncomplex language—on the other 
the vivid memory of those news- 


“ 
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paper-buying crowds on the street 
corner. Beyond question the word 
the advertisers used were not con 
tained in the limited working 
vocabularies of the mass of their 
readers. It made me recall that 
I once went from end to end oi 
an office and found that only three 
out of fifteen could give even ar 
approximately correct meaning 
for the word “optimist.” 

This screed, as you probabl\ 
realize by’ now, is not leading up 
to any definite conclusion. 

Perhaps the advertisers quoted 
are right in thus assuming that 
their prospects can understand all 
these words and terms. Perhaps 
there is in them an appeal more 
generally irresistible than I can 
sense. Perhaps, when not under 
stood, that very incomprehensi 
bility lends glamor and makes the 
merchandise doubly alluring. Ii 
so, polysyllabic copy is a shrewd 
strategy. 

But whenever I stand on a busy 
street-corner and study the faces 
in the crowds that surge back and 
forth I am impressed once mor 
with doubt as to whether Mr. and 
Mrs. Typical, as they read their 
newspapers, can always master 
the messages which advertisers 
prepare for their consumption. 

Perhaps I underestimate Mr 
and Mrs. Typical. 

I'd like to meet them some day 
and find out. 


To Advertise Waterproof Glue 
Nationally 


A national campaign is being planned 
to advertise Monite waterproof glue by 
its manufacturer, the Monite Water 
proof Glue Company. One of the point- 
which the advertising will bring out i- 
that Monite glue can be used with col 
water, thereby simplifying the old-fash 
ioned hot glue process. 

The advertising for this account wil 
he conducted by the Mac Martin Adve: 
tising Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. 


William A. Radford Buys 
Farm Tractor Monthly 


fgrimotor, the farm tractor month], 
nublished in Chicago by the Halliwell & 
Patton Publishing Company, has beer 
purchased by William A. Radford, Chi 
cago, publisher of Farm Mechanics an: 
The American Builder. It will be corm 
bined with Farm Mechanics, a month! 


published by Mr. Radford. 
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Uses Advertising to Recruit Young 
Blood for an Industry 


John Hancock Life Insurance Company’s Campaign Aids College Men 
in Making Up Their Minds about What Career to Choose 


By James M. Mosely 


HETHER the man _ just 

out of college or the one 
who has been out five years and 
has had an opportunity to bump 
up against numerous obstacles 
makes the best employee is a 
question on which there is a 
widespread difference of opinion 
among manufacturers. 

Do college men make good as 
salesmen? Assuming that they 
do, how soon should they be 
“picked off’—immediately after 
they have been handed their 
sheepskins or after they have 
kicked around at someone else’s 
expense for a few years? 

To life insurance men, the over- 
worked term, “institutional adver- 
tising,” means something different 
from what the orthodox manufac- 
turer might suppose. It stands 
for the getting together of a group 
of life insurance companies to sell 
the idea of life insurance without 
reference to any particular mem- 
ber of the co-operative effort. 
Such advertising has been talked 
about for years. 

Much planning and _ serious 
thought also has been devoted to 
the subject of institutional adver- 
tising of a co-operative nature to 
obtain men to sell life insurance, 
just as individual manufacturers 
and sales managers have studied 
various methods of recruiting live 
“new blood” for their sales forces. 

Insurance statisticians have been 
working on the problem of 
whether or not the college man 
is a worthwhile “bet” as a sales- 
man of policies and, if so, 
whether it is better to take him 
a few years after he has been 
graduated or to add him while he 
is fresh out of school. Com- 
paratively large appropriations 
have been ‘used to determine the 
kind of man the life insurance 
companies want, the best age, 
ability, and so on. 





Meantime, the average college 
student has been blissfully uncon- 
scious of all this.- He has inclined 
to the opinion that “Life insuranc: 
may be suitable as work for ‘the 
other fellow,’ but not for me.” 

The John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, through 
a novel use of advertising to sell 
the life insurance business as a 
whole as a worthy and desirable 
life vocation, has changed the 
viewpoint of many college men on 
this subject in addition to recruit 
ing for the John Hancock per- 
sonnel. 

This company had for some time 
invited graduating seniors at Har- 
vard, Yale and other colleges to 
join its selling staff, but realized 
that this in itself was not sufficient. 
A favorable opening to go further 
came with the first and most 
widely quoted Edison question- 
naire. The inventor, among other 
questions, asked: “Who was John 
Hancock?” One college graduate 
had answered, “the president of a 
life insurance company.” 

Last fall the John Hancock 
company, in the alumni magazines 
and undergraduate newspapers 
offered a reward for the best 
answer to the Edison query as to 
John Hancock’s identity. After 
the decision, the winning answer 
was incorporated in an advertise- 
ment that appeared in the same 
list of publications. 


SELLS BUSINESS OF INSURANCE TO 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Following this, the company be 
gan its series of pieces of cop) 
designed to get over the selling 
points of life insurance as a per 
manent vocation, through publica 
tions of. universities and college: 
conveniént to’ the company’s 
general offices. 

One advertisement was headed 
“He reached the top,” with 
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The Dealer didn’t care— 


because the Manufacturer didn’t care 


EARLY every home in the 
land uses this product. An 
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Be average purchase often ex- 
mn ceeds $50. A correct installation 
™ is vital if the public is to get 100% 
he service from the goods. 

Ir- Yet, 459 out of the 681 dealers 
_- we recently interviewed were in- 
a stalling the product incorrectly. 
le 

he All 681 dealers knew the right 
™ way to do it, but the manufacturers 
.r- were apparently indifferent. 

ne Our client is now alive to the 
a situation. He is laying his plans 
ed to give the public some much- 
nt. needed information. He also knows 
on from other facts, uncovered in this - 
-. Richards’ Survey, that the dealer 
er will care when a wideawake manu- 
vs facturer blazes the path to con- 
a sumer education. 

ck Know your dealer. Know your 


public. Know your competitor. 
Know your market as it exists, 
today, through the medium of a 
Richards’ Survey made to your 
order. 


to 





JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
ro An cAdbdertising Agency — Est.18%4 
NINE EAST FORTIETH ST. NEW YORK 


RICHARDS 
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pointers to college men from the 
vice-president of a life insurance 
company who won his advance- 
ment from the ranks. Another 
advertisement discusses life insur- 


The Best Business Career 


Is what every ambitious senior is 
thinking about at the present time. 
Life insurance is one of the best, one 
of the most desirable, and one of the 
most satisfactory as a permanent 
calling 


In assets and volume of business, 
life insurance is one of the three lead- 
ing businesses of this country, yet the 
field is comparatively under-developed. 
Only 7 per cent of the economic value 
of human life in the United States is 
covered by insurance This gives an 
idea of the big field still to be worked, 
especially business insurance for firms 
and corporations 


As to remuneration Reports of 
college graduates who have entered 
business indicate that life insurance is 
at the very top as a source of income. 
Now is the time for you to consider 
what you are going to do after gradu- 
ation. If you are ambitious and will- 
ing to work hard and are interested 
to know about life insurance, address 


Agency Department 


A baa. =u 
FE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BotTON MassacHveEr’s 


Larges Faducary Institution im New England 


J 
BREST RKC RSORSRERREAae 
THE ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF LIFE IN- 


SURANCE AS A CAREER, PUT IN ADVERTIS- 
ING FORM 


ance selling as the “Best paid 
hard work in the world.” 

Still another, under the 
line, “Three years for a 
pointed out: 

“John Hancock _ experience 
shows that if you sell life insur- 
ance for three years you will con- 
tinue for your entire active busi- 
ness life. 

“Why? Because you will find 
it the most pleasant and remunera- 
tive business you can choose. It 
is constructive work; it produces 
self-reliance and independence and 
affords the greatest satisfaction in 


head- 
start,” 
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every way. To be a John Han- 
cock representative in your com- 
munity is to stand for the ‘est 
there is. 

“Before making a decision re- 
garding your career, write the 
agency department.” 

Another advertisement, under 
the head, “Business _ building,” 
calls attention to the fact that the 
insurance man is a seryant of 
the community and, in dition, 
creates a permanent an@ ¢ontin- 
uous competence. Some of the 
advertisements of the series wer 
repeated before the close of th 
year. 

Typical figures gathered from 
data from Yale graduates, show- 
ing that life insurance workers 
head the list from point of view 
of earning power of college grad 
uates during the first five years 
out, were circulated among the 
college men who wrote in as a 
result of the advertising. “Life 
Insurance Underwriting as a 
Career,” by John Newton Rus- 
sell, a booklet which outlines the 
features of the industry in general 
without mentioning any specific 
company, also was used as am- 
munition. Arrangements were 
made for personal interviews at 
various branch agency offices 

That the company believes the 
man just out of college makes 
a desirable salesman is indicated 
by the fact that its campaign will 
be continued in the college papers 
this fall, winter and spring. 

The company feels that its ad- 
vertising is placing it before a 
group of future influential life 
insurance buyers who cannot do 
other than regard the company in 
a favorable light, even though 
finally not taking up insurance 
underwriting as a vocation. Ii 
addition, the company has _ been 
brought in direct contact with 
numerous young college men who 
promise to be “go-getters.” 


New York Fuel Administration 
Advertises Its Orders 


Fuel Administra: of 
New York is using newspaper adver 
tising to make known the genera! orders 
of the fuel administration which it 's 
empowered to enforce under an act ol 
the legislature. 


The _ State 
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Circulation of 


oe ‘The | 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


The average daily net paid circulation of 
The Christian Science Monitor for the six 
months ended October 1, 1922, was 53,593. 

During these six months there has been 
a steady increase, as shown below: 


April — 


45,213 
47,254 
48,843 
53,793 
August 61,100 
September 65,197 


Latest circulation figures, analyzed by states and 
cities, and information as to advertising rates, may be 
had from any of the following offices: 


May 
June 
July 








Publication Office 
New York Office 
Cleveland Office 
Chicago Office 
Kansas City Office 
San Francisco Office 
Los Angeles Office 
Seattle Office 
London Office 


107 Falmouth St.. Boston, Mass. 

21 East 40th Street 

512 Bulkley Building 

1458 McCormick Building 

502-A Commerce Building 

200 Merchants Nationa! Bank Bldg. 
629 Van Nuys Building 
958 Empire Building 


Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World 
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A vast shadow broods across the Ameri- 
can political stage. It looms against the 
background of the campaign like the 
hovering spirit of a storm. It is the grim, 
gaunt figure of a sick man with a cane. 
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In spite of his broken health and his 
isolation, Woodrow Wilson is still the 
leader of the Democratic Party. 


When it comes to the next Democratic 
candidate and the platform, he will have 
at least the veto power. He remains a 
commanding, compelling figure against 
our American sky line. 


In ‘*My Neighbor Woodrow Wilson,’’ in 
this week’s Collier’s, Mr. J. W. Rixey 
Smith tells intimately how he is spending 
his days, conserving his health, and 
exerting his immense influence. 


Also in this issue: “Square Heads,” a football 
story by Jonathan Brooks; “His Master’s Blood- 
hound,” by Harry Esty Dounce; “In the Strike 
Breakers’ Camp,” by Whiting Williams; “This 
Little Film Went to Market,” by a Producer of 
Moving Pictures; “High Hurdles,” a serial by 
Joseph Husband; Uncle Henry on Cash and 
Kipling; “Tricks for the Trade,” by Edward H. 
Smith; Cartoon by J. N. Darling; Collier’s 
editorials. 


Every week in more than a million homes, 
Collier’s readers find a personal, useful 
interpretation of America’s problems. 


Collier's 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Glimpse Into the Future 


OMETIME within the next year, Baltimore will be pointing with 
pride to a handsome new structure of stone or brick and steel and 
glass at St. Paul Place and Center Street. 


No sign of it is apparent at present. The site is now occupied by the 
City Dairy. Next : i is the recently completed Standard Oil Building. 
But the day is not far distant when the thirty delivery trucks that 
hustle The NEWS and AMERICAN to their readers in all parts of 
the city and suburbs will radiate from that point. 


For a new home for The NEWS and AMERICAN has become a 
necessity. The fact is, they have entirely outgrown their present 
facilities and there is no room to spread. 


Six blocks away from this home-to-be, is their present location, hemmed in 
by carlines on streets that are choked continuously with the unwieldy trafhc 
of downtown Baltimore,—a serious handicap to prompt, efficient delivery. 
The new location on a broad, open thoroughfare solves this difficulty. 
The NEWS and AMERICAN are not anxious to tell their troubles, but they want advertisers 
and readers to know something of their plans for still greater and more efficient service. 


And so this little “glimpse into the future” is given—a future that the loyalty of NEWS and 
AMERICAN readers in practically all worth while homes in and near Baltimore has made possib!¢ 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday., x 


She Baltimore American) 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A, CABRGEL - EB. Luss , 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Stree* Tower Bidg. 


New York i 
Advertising Manager a 
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“Each Time We Advertise Our 
Sales Jump” 


Public Reacts Promptly to Advertising of Fruit Nut Cereals, Inc. 


By Henry Burwen 


TATISTICAL tables are usu- 
UY ally dull things, but the one 
below will, I am sure, be intensely 
interesting to advertising and 
merchandising men. It is a sched- 
ule showing the actual sales re- 
sults from advertising done by 
the manufacturers of Fruit Nut 
Cereal, in which the reaction has 
been immediate and almost in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of 
advertising stimulus. 

Fruit Nut Cereal is a compara- 
tively new product and its manu- 
facturers have had some interest- 
ing advertising experiences. Every 
time they advertise, they find that 
sales take a sudden leap. Their 
first advertising campaign trebled 
sales and caused them to build a 
new factory; and the second filled 
the new plant to capacity the week 
they started advertising. The 
following table represents the fig- 
ures of the drive started at the 
completion of the new plant. In 
the first column is given the 
monthly expenditures for advertis- 
ing from September, 1921, to Au- 
gust, 1922, and in the second 
column the volume of business 
expressed in relative units, which 
will serve for the present pur- 
pose almost as well as if the ac- 
tual dollars were stated. The 
volume of business in September, 
1921, during which month there 
was no advertising and which 
woul’! represent an average month 
before the advertising drive, is 
taker) at 100 units, and the value 
of the business in subsequent 
months is expressed proportion- 
ately 


Sales in Units 
(September, 

1921, taken as 
base at 100) 


Advertising 
Expenditure 


None 
$13,140 

4,84 

1,846 


Sales in Units 
(September, 
1921, taken as 
base at 100) 


Advertising 
Month Expenditure 

1922 
January .... 114 
February ... 1,134 
"era 1,482 
April 2,349 
~_ “See i 2,913 
June 1,047 
a 421 
August None 

A very cursory glance over the 
figures shows how the volume has 
matched up with the advertising. 
Prior to October, 1921, no adver- 
tising had been done for several 
months. In October a newspaper 
drive started with an expenditure 
of “$13,140. Immediately sales 
about doubled. As the drive ta- 
pered off, sales. likewise fell off. 
Commencing with 1922, advertis- 
ing expenditures increased and 
sales again climbed, until we find, 
by the middle of the year, with a 
moderate advertising expenditure, 
that sales are approximately up to 
the point they were driven by the 
heavy campaign in October, 1921: 
that is, the year’s advertising work 
has presumably brought the sales 
up to a new normal level nearly 
twice that at which it began. 
Variations in the rates between 
advertising and sales may be ac- 
counted for by seasonal con- 
ditions. 

To ‘understand these results a 
little better we must go back and 
tell more about the advertising it- 
self. In Printers’ INK of Decem- 
ber 2, 1920, an article entitled 
“Breaking into the Market 
through the Side Door” deséribed 
how this concern, entering the 
breakfast food market—a highly 
advertised field in which it would 
normally be almost impossible to 
become established without ad- 
vertising—cleverly got its initial 
distribution by working through 
the doctors and getting them to 
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advocate Fruit-Nut Cereal as a 
health food. 

Using this side-door entrance, 
the company established connec- 
tions with a considerable number 
of grocers in New England, 
where its work has been concen- 
trated—usually the leading dealer 
in the town. Then came the first 
experience with advertising. About 
$5,000 was invested in newspapers, 
small advertisements being run 
twice a week in Boston and sev- 
eral other cities, the campaign 
continuing over a period of sev- 
eral weeks. 

The small plant was immediate- 
ly overwhelmed with ‘business; 
volume just about trebled. Then 
the new plant was built. When 
they went into it, the business 
utilized only about half its capac- 
ity. So the owners commenced 
the new advertising campaign on 
which figures have been quoted— 
this time a more pretentious drive. 
Within a week the plant was 
working to the limit; most of the 
time since it has been a hard race 
to keep up with orders; and, as 
shown, the advertising has had the 
effect of raising the natural level 
of business to about double the 
volume attained before the adver- 
tising drive was started. 

Mere space alone has not accom- 
plished this. A great deal of the 
result is no doubt creditable to the 
unusual and aggressive type of 
advertising used. The angle taken, 
more particularly in the large- 
space advertisements which 
opened the drive, was that the new 
plant, though much larger than 
the old, was overloaded with 
orders because of the popular de- 
mand. 

“We admit we were mistaken 
when we built our new factory,” is 
one of the startling headlines. 
And then the advertisement in 
question goes on to state: 


Nine months ago when we made plans 
for our present sun-lit factory we tried 
to look well ahead. “In 1925,” we said, 
“we will probably have to enlarge our 
plant again—possibly another building 
or an addition to the present’’—for, you 
see, we had already outgrown three 
smaller buildings even during the try- 
ing war period. 

And when we made those plans last 
winter, we felt ample allowance had been 
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made for the future. 

But we were mistaken. 

Our good friends, the doctors of 
New England, found that besides being 
palatable, appetizing and delicious, Fruit. 
Nut Cereal had beneficial qualities lack. 
ing in other breakfast foods, and they 
recommended it. : 

Thousands of small boys and girls 
here in New England tasted Fruit-Nut 
Cereal once—and, like Oliver Twist, 
came back for more. 

Many an invalid who could not digest 
ordinary cereals found that Fruit-Nut 
was easily assimilated. 

And all this aside from the normal 
everyday run of grown-ups who tasted 
and liked this delicious breakfast dish. 

And doctors, children, invalids and 
other folks throughout New England, 
all came to know Fruit-Nut Cereal, liked 
it and wanted it, all at one and the same 
time. 

So the demand which we figured on 
for 1925 developed in 1921. 

All of which leads up to our admis- 
sion at the top of this page that “We 
admit we were mistaken when we built 
our new factory.” 

Following the same theme an- 
other advertisement requests, 
“Don’t blame the grocer—it’s our 
fault—if you can’t always get 
Fruit-Nut Cereal.” 

Such advertising would nat- 
urally have an effect on the 
grocers, too, stronger than ordi- 
nary statements ; and this, together 
with a certain amount of mission- 
ary work, made them _ come 
through and do their part. The 
campaign covered different sec- 
tions of New England, starting 
with Boston and going to Wor- 
cester, Providence, Springfield, 
and Connecticut. In each case 
the chain stores started ordering 
as soon as the advertising was 
published. Many of the grocers 
co-operated in the campaign by 
using newspaper electros the com- 
pany had prepared. 

In each drive, after a number 
of the large-sized advertisements 
had been published, space was 
gradually reduced to allow the 
campaign to taper off gradually. 
The purpose of this advertising 
was a bit different from ordinary 
food advertising. Consequently 
its tactics were different. Its 
purpose accomplished, the future 
advertising policy of the company 
will no doubt be the use of regu- 
lar, consistent space in smaller 
size. As a matter of fact, since 
the main drive ended, small space 
in the cities mentioned is being 
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used as follow-up, to serve as a 
reminder to those who read the 
previous advertising and to keep 
the name alive with both the pub- 
lic and the dealer. 

As the drive tapered off into the 
smaller sizes, the nature of the 
copy changed somewhat, dealing 
then with the specific qualities of 
Fruit-Nut Cereal itself. These, 
indeed, had not been forgotten in 
the large advertisements, but they 
were subordinated to the big idea 
of an over-rushed factory. 

The appeal here, it will be 
noted, is not entirely on health. 
The product got on the market 
solely on the health appeal. Its 
ingredients were represented to 
doctors and recognized by them 
as making an excellent laxative 
food. The first small advertising 
campaign which bore such un- 
usual results (and incidentally, 
with practically no missionary 
work) was also based on the 
health appeal. The health value 
of the food is now, however, be- 
ing combined with the appeal of 
taste. 

“The health appeal,” said G. W. 
Leighton, president of the com- 
pany, “served its purpose in en- 
abling us to get initial distribu- 
tion. The people who buy on that 
appeal, however, represent only a 
portion of the market. We want 
to catch the healthy as well as 
the sick, and felt if we continued 
to concentrate on the original 
idea, people would come to look 
upon our product as a food good 
only for those with dietary ail- 
ments—as a medicine rather than 
a breakfast food. So we have 
broadened our arguments to in- 
terest both, placing that of palat- 
ability first. This after all is the 
best argument for normal people; 
for while they want healthful 
foods, they want those that are 
tasteful above all.” 


Boston “American” Appoint- 


ments 

Fitzpatrick is leaving the New 
fice of the Boston American to 

manager of that newspaper’s 

office. 

Boone, of the Chicago office of 
‘oston American, has been trans- 
to the New York office as assist- 

I. Putnam, manager. 
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To Direct “Tindeco” Sales in 
Chicago 

Anderson Pace, advertising manager 
of The Tin Decorating Company, of 
Baltimore, manufacturer of decorated 
tin packages, has been appointed super- 
visor of stock sales for this company in 
the Chicago territory. He continues as 
advertising manager of the company, 
dividing his time between Baltimore and 
Chicago. Richard Fairclough, George 
Brid, © J. J. Sullivan, John R. Henkle, 
Cc. otson and Walter Pace have 
joined the Western sales office of The 
Tin Decorating Company at Chicago. 


Goodwin Agency Becomes 
Goodwin-Mann, Inc. 


Conklin Mann, for the last three years 
with George Batten Company, Inc,, 
has joined A. O. Goodwin, Inc., New 
York and Richmond, Va., advertising 
agency. This agency now becomes 
Goodwin-Mann, Inc., with Mr. Mann 
eas vice-president and general manager. 
_ Previous to joining George Batten 
Company, Mr. Mann was managing 
editor ot Lesiie’s. He had also been with 
the New York Sun, Collier's and Cos- 
mopolitan. 


Tey Tinkers Account with 
Bellamy-Neft Co. 


The Toy Tinkers, Evanston, IIl., 
manufacturers of “Tinker Toys,” have 
placed their advertising account with the 
Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago agency. 
Campaigns in children’s and trade pub- 
lications are being used for this account. 
The Bellamy-Neft Company has also se 
cured the account of the Planet Radio 
Corporation, Chicago manufacturer of 
radio equipment. 


Hugh Brennan with Eskimo 
Pie Corporation 


formerly with the 


Hugh Brennan, 
Dooley-Brennan Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been made secretary and 
advertising manager of the Eskimo Pie 
Corporation, Chicago. Frank Gentleman 
is sales manager of the company. The 
Russell Stover Company, originator of 
“Eskimo Pie,” has been incorporated 
and reorganized as the Eskimo Pie Cor- 
poration. 


Diamond Fibre Account with 
George Batten Co. 


The Diamond State Fibre Co., of 
Bridgeport, Pa., maker of fibre products, 
has placed its advertising account with 
George Batten Company, Inc. 


“Electrical Record” Appoints 
W. E. Robinson 


W. E. Robinson, formerly with The 
Class Journal Company, has joined the 
staff of the Electrical Record. 
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Poster 
Association Meets at 
Richmond 


HE Poster Advertising Asso- 

ciation’s thirty-second annual 
convention held at Richmond, Va., 
last week, which was planned as 
a three-day gathering, became a 
four-day meeting. It started on 
October 9 and ended on October 14. 

In addition to addresses made 
by a number of men engaged in 
outdoor advertising, the conven- 
tion heard from several national 
advertisers. Among these were: 
J. O. Cheek, president, Cheek- 
Neal are Co., “Maxwell House” 
coffee; J. F. O'Brien, sales man- 
ager, Kelloge’s Toasted Corn 
Flake Company; Edward S. La 
Bart, advertising manager, Wilson 
& Company, and C. C. Loveless, 
advertising manager, The Wahl 
Company, “Eversharp” pencils. 

John Sullivan, secretary- 
treasurer "of the Association of 
National Advertisers, also ad- 
dressed the convention. Mr. Sul- 
livan spoke on the future of the 
poster advertising business and 
suggested that the construction of 
boards be changed from a popu- 
lation to a circulation basis. 

Speakers from other associations 

who appeared before the conven- 
tion were: Thomas B. McAdams, 
president, American Bankers As- 
sociation; John C. Flinn, presi- 
dent, Associated Motion Picture 
Advertisers, and C. B. Falls, 
president, Guild of Free Lance 
Artists of the Authors League of 
America. 
* At an open forum meeting for 
members of the association there 
were discussions on the following 
subjects: Illumination; leasing; 
placing and maintenance of struc- 
tures; local sales; internal records 
necessary to properly operate pos- 
ter plants; meeting advertisers’ 
representatives; service between 
advertisers and plant owners; 
standard showings and distribu- 
tion, and local ordinances. 

One session was given over 
entirely to a discussion of solicit- 
ing problems. 

At the annual banquet of the 
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association the speaker was Hon, 
E. Lee Trinkle, Governor of 
Virginia, 

The association re-elected J. H. 
Brinkmeyer as its presideni. |t 
also re-elected W. W. Beli and 
Harry O’Mealia as secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. W. W 
Workman was elected vice. 
president. 

The next 
association 
cinnati. 


The O. J. Gude Company 
Adds to Staff 


The O. J. Gude Company has added 
the following to its sales staff: B. Eshe! 
men, N. M. Smith, Steigleman 
Maylin Hamilton, New York; and Gler 
Crane, Pittsburgh. 

_ The combined national and local sales 
forces are now under the direction oj 
C. O. Bridwell. 

H. C. Lyon, formerly advertising 
manager and art director of I/nterna 
tional Confectioner, has joined the New 
York staff as copy writer. This depart 
ment has also added J. Vinton Stowell 
former advertising manager of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts 


convention 01 the 
will be held in Cin 


Chicago Advertising Men 
Form New Agency 


W. S. Harvey, Jr., formerly wit 
Porter, Eastman & Byrne, Chicag 
agency, and Vernon W. Behel, Jr., 
formerly with the O. J. McClure Adver 
tising Agency, Chicago, have forr ned an 
advertising agency in Chicago under the 
name, Behel and Harvey. The new 
agency begins business with the follow 
ing accounts, all of which are Chicago 
companies: Kolar Laboratories, Martin 
Varnish Company, Dole Valve Com 
pany, Mosso Laboratories, W. A. Spinks 
& ompany, Bear-Stewart Company 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Dover Electric Iron 


Dover Manufacturing Co, 
will start a newspaper cam. 
paign for “Dover Domanco” d 
“Dover _ A-Best-O” __ electric 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., 
York, will direct the advertising 
The campaign begins in_ Chicago 
will later appear in Cleveland, 
mingham, Memphis, Louisville 
Chattanooga. After the first of the year 
similar campaigns will follow in other 
large cities. 


The 
Dover, O., 


Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s 
Association Appoints Agency 


The Gundlach Advertising Agency 
Chicago, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising account of the Cleve 
land Paint Taleomen" "s Training .\ssocia 
tion. 
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Hon, 


ol 


Do the Industries of 


Philadelphia 


Use Your Mechanical Equipment? 


Philadelphia has about 16,000 industrial plants, turning 
out goods of every description. Many of them are 
among the largest of their kind in the country, such as: 
Baldwin’s Locomotive Works, Cramp’s Ship and Engine 
Building Company, The John B. Stetson Hat Company, 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co., Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Autocar Co., Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., and others. 

Do you want to sell cranes or conveyor systems, shafting 
or pulleys, steam shovels or valves, industrial locomotives 
or lathes, or other equipment to these Philadelphia users? 

Tell the officials, the purchasing agents, and the men 
who operate the mechanical equipment, about your 
products. . 

Officials and workers alike will read your advertise- 
ment, if you place it in their favorite newspaper—The 
Bulletin—for The Bulletin enters nearly every home and 
every office and workshop in and around Philadelphia 
every day. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Bulletin 
is one of the largest in America. 

U. S. Post Office report of net 
paid daily average circulation for 
six months ending September 30, 
1922—-485,145 copies a day. 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau Street. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Ailen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 

Paris—J. J. E. Hessey, 5 Rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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Subscription Price 
$3,500,000 a Year 


Think of it, over one million business- 
men readers in 54 distinct trades and 
industries pay over $3,500,000 each 
year for subscriptions to member 
publications of Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Quite a fancy sum—but still more 
interesting when you realize that their 
average subscription price is $3.40 
with all but a small percentage paid- 
in-advance, as Business Papers are 
rarely bought at the newsstands. 


Now add to this the fact that the 
average age of these 122 Business 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers reaching 
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Publications is 46 years—one is 89 
years old, eight were established 
before the Civil War, thirteen were 
started in the ’70’s, 26 in the ’80’s, 
25 in the ’go’s. 
* Member of The Assoct- 

Consider their advertisers, too—many ated Business Papers, 

. i Inc.” means proven cir- 
have continued to use space through culations, PLUS the 
unbroken: generations. One Business give standards in all 
Paper today carries four concerns <_joemmn, 
who advertised 60 years ago; an- 
other in a different industry, twenty- 
six who have advertised continuously 
for 40 years; a third, in a still differ- 
ent field, sixteen who have been ad- 
vertising consecutively for 34 years. 


In determining your advertising 
policy be sure to consider the Business 
Paper “background”—it has been 
built up through years of Strong 
editorial policy rendering essential 
service to the fields, and an advertis- 
ing power of surpassing strength at 
surprisingly low cost. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street New York 
54 different fields’ of industry 
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Where Successful Advertisers Lead 
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it is safe for all advertisers to follow. That medium in any 
community which holds, and for many years has held, a 
distinct leadership in the advertising patronage of experi- 
enced and successful advertisers, both local and foreign, 
is inevitably the medium that brings returns upon the 
advertising investment. 


1922 Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the first nine 
months of 1922 is striking evidence of The Chicago Daily 
News’ leadership in the six-day field in the following 


important classifications : 


AUTOMOBILES 
The Daily News First, 456,551 
lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily 
Tribune, 395,091 lines. 


BOOKS 
The Daily News First, 109,533 
lines. 
The next highest score, The 
Post, 59,909 lines. 


CHURCHES 
The Daily News First, 47,508 
lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily 
Tribune, 17,187 lines. 


CLOTHING 
The Daily News First, 1,575,126 
lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily 
Tribune, 1,475,118 lines. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
The Daily News First, 3,883,999 
lines. 
The next highest score, The 
American, 1,733,701 lines. 


REAL ESTATE 


EDUCATIONAL 
The Daily News First, 103,027 
lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily 
Tribune, 81,186 lines. 


“OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES 
The Daily News First, 552,320 
lines. 
The next highest score, The 
Journal, 185,523. lines. 


FOODSTUFFS 
The Daily News First, 497,795 
lines. 
The next highest score, The 
American, 335,220 lines. 


FURNITURE 
The Daily News First, 543,742 
lines. 
The next highest score, The Dail; 
Tribune, 225,796 lines. 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
The Daily News First, 76,191 
lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily 
Tribune, 48,056 lines. 


The Daily News First, 57,102 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 46,469 lines. 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Daily News First, 9,813,098 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 7,437,922 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS—FIRST IN CHICAGO 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
; subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies Holds Convention 


Issues Book of Clients of Members—Approves Proposed Amendment of 
Clayton Act 


Ts American Association of 
Advertising Agencies held its 
sixth annual convention at New 
York on October 11 and 12. The 
sessions of this convention, on 
both days, were open only to mem- 
bers. A meeting of the executive 
board of the association, held on 
October 10, preceded the conven- 
tion 

The feature of the convention, 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary, informs Printers’ InxK, 
was the distribution of a book, 
“Clients of Members of the 
American: Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies.” In this book 
there is given in one list—the main 
list—in alphabetical arrangement, 
the names and addresses of clients 
of member agencies with products 
advertised. In another list trade 
Preceding these 
lists there is information such 
as a list of members, agency ser- 
vice standards of the association ; 
qualifications for membership in 
the association, a historical sketch 
and a statement of the aims and 
purposes of the association. The 
following statements concerning 
the origin and scope of the asso- 
ciation are made immediately af- 
ter the preface of the book: 

“The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies is a volun- 
tary association, not for profit. 
It is national in scope, embracing 
as members advertising agencies 
of established character and ap- 
proved proficiency co-operating to 
establish higher standards of 
training and organization, that 
advertising may better and bet- 
ter scrve the economy of dis- 
tributon. Its membership Octo- 
ber i. 1922, numbered 133 main 
offices with 64 branch offices lo- 
cated in 43 cities. 

“At present the membership of 
the association represents about 
2,000 national advertisers and 
handles advertising appropriations 


names are given. 


of approximately $250,000,000 an- 
nually. 

“The association was organized 
in St. Louis, Mo., in June,’ 1917. 
It succeeded the Affiliated As- 
sociations of Advertising Agents 


PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE 
A. A. A. A. 


JOHN BENSON, 


which had been formed a year 
before in Philadelphia. Previous 
to the action in Philadelphia, 
four independent associations of 
advertising agencies were in ex- 
istence.” 

Another important feature of 
the convention, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy said, was the adoption of a 
resolution supporting Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover and Senator 
Edge in their demand that the 
Clayton Act be so amended as to 
permit the Government to pro- 
vide constructive counsel. for trade 
associations. 

The association, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy also said, expressed itself 
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We Fail to Be Surprised 
at This Showing 


as being greatly impressed and 
much in favor of the work that 
Secretary Hoover has done, not 
only for trade associations, but 
also for advertising in general. 

The registered attendance at 
the convention was 220. 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR THE FORTH- 
COMING YEAR 


John Benson, president of Ben- 
son, Gamble & Slaten, Chicago, 
was elected president of the as- 
sociation. He succeeds A. W. 
Erickson, president of the Erick- 
son Co., Inc., New York. Clar- 
ence D. Newell, president of 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., New 
York, succeeds H. S. Gardner, 
president of the Gardner-Glen 
Buck Co., St. Louis, as _ vice- 
president. Ernest E. Dallis, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Johnson- 
Dallis Co. Atlanta, was elected 
secretary, to succeed Eugene Mc- 
Guckin of the Eugene McGuckin 
Co., Philadelphia. J. P. Hallman, 
treasurer of The H. K. McCann 
Co: New York, was re-elected 
treasurer of the association. 

A. W. Erickson and H. S. 
Gardner, the retiring president and 
vice-president, respectively, were 
made members-at-large of the as- 
sociation’s executive board for a 
three-year term. The other mem- 
bers-at-large of this board are: 
Stanley Resor, president, J. Wal- 
ter hompson Company, and 
Harry Dwight Smith, president, 
Fuller & Smith, one-year term; 
Roy S. Durstine, treasurer, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York, and Jesse F. Matteson, 
president, Matteson-Fogarty-Jor- 
dan Co., Chicago, two-year term. 

The members of the executive 
board representing councils are: 
H. A. Lebair, treasurer, Sherman 
& Lebair, Inc., for the New York 
Council; J. Wesley Barber, J. W. 
Barber Advertising Agency, for 
the New England Council; W. B. 
Tracy, president, Tracy-Parry 
Co., for the Philadelphia Council ; 
Mason Warner, vice-president and 
manager,  Snitzler-Warner Com- 
pany, for the Western Council, 
and W. R. Massengale, manager, 
Massengale Advertising Agency, 
for the Southern Council. 
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MILWAUKEE, Oct. 6, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

While in Chicago recently I had din. 
ner with , who is on the out-of. 
town staff of the Daily He told 
me that he had had instructions when 
calling on an advertiser to watch and 
see if he could find Printers’ Inx on 
the man’s desk. During the past week 
he had made about twenty-four calls on 
advertisers—not agencies—and had found 
in nineteen of the places which he visited 
copies of Printers’ Inx. Some show 
ing, eh? 

Epwarp H. Dearsorn 


HANKS, Mr. Dearborn, but 
please ask your friend Mr, 
to check up on the other 
five. If he can’t find Printers’ 
Ink on the top of the desk, tell 
him to distract the advertiser's 
attention for a moment, and tap 
him lightly on the right-hand coat 
pocket. If the other five aren't 
there, wire us collect.—[ Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Don C. Seitz Publisher of 
“Evening World” 


Don C. Seitz, for the last twenty- 
four years business manager of the New 
York World, has been appointed pub- 
lisher of the Evening World. 

John F. Bresnahan, who joined the 
World last December as assistant 
general manager, has been appointed 
business manager to succeed Mr. Seitz. 
Mr. Bresnahan was _ formerly  vice- 
president of the American Chicle Com 
pany in eo of sales and advertising. 
and previously was with the Butterick 
Publishing Company, Literary Divest, 
Boston erald and the ‘New York 
World. He was also vice-president of 
the Every-Week Corporation. 


Luther Fernald Makes Address 


Luther Fernald, assistant general man- 
ager of the Nast Publications, spoke 
at the meeting of the Junior Advertis- 
ing Club of New York on October 17. 
His subject was “Some Thoughts on 
Selling.” 


Bluefield, W. Va., “Telegraph” 
Appointment 


The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed 
national advertising representative for 
the Bluefield, W. Va., Telegraph. 


Alfred J. Boaz has joined the Chicago 
staff of McCaill’s Magazine. He was 
formerly with the Chicago American and 
Mothers’ Magazine, Chicago. 
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New York ‘Times’? Advances 
H. A. O’Donnell and 


Arnold Sanchez 

Hugh A. O’Donnell, who has been 
assistant to Louis Wiley, business man- 
ager of the New York Times, has been 
appointed assistant business manager of 
the Times. 

Arnold Sanchez, now credit manager 
of the Times has been appointed office 
manager. These appointments become 
effective October 23. 


New Accounts Placed with 
Kansas City Agency 


The Carter Bloxonend Flooring Com- 
pany. Kansas City, Mo., a business pub- 
lication advertiser, has placed its ac- 
count with the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, of that city. 

The Indian River Orange & Truck 
Lands Company, which is placing adver- 
tising in Indiana and Michigan news- 
papers, has also appointed the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Coapeie to handle 
its account. 


W. B. Cragin Leaves 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 


William B. Cragin has resigned as 
general sales manager of B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., New York, maker of “1776” Soap 
Powder and Babbitt’s lye and cleanser. 
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Pacific Coast Newspapers Ap- 
point National Representatives 


The Seattle Star, Tacoma Times, 
Spokane Press, Portland News, and Los 
‘Aagues Record have appointed Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthmann, New York pub- 
lishers’ representatives, as their national 
advertising representatives. 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmann, who, in 
addition to their New York offices have 
offices in Boston and Chicago, have 
opened a branch office in San Francisco. 


Death of N. P. Lindberg of 
“Say It with Flowers” Fame 


N. ms Lint, a florist, of R 
D., was killed in an automo ile 
accident at Penn, N. D. 

Early this year there was a dis- 
cussion in the columns of Printers’ 
Inx regarding the origin of the slogan, 
“Say It with Flowers.” Among those 
to whom credit was given for originat- 
ing this widely advertised slogan was 
Mr. Lindberg. 


Association of National Adver- 
tisers to Meet 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its regular semi-annual 
meéting at The urel House, Lake- 
wood, N. J., on November 22, 23 
and 24. 








The 


George L_.DyerCom 
eine cabs 


New York 


Western Offices 
760 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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A Matter of Vitality 


Sperry Fiour Co. 
San Francisco, Oct. 5, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Please send us all information you 
have of instances where one manufactur- 
ing concern has absorbed another, each 
making and selling the same type of 
products, but under distinct brand names. 

We are interested in knowing whether 
the brands of each company were main- 
tained, or whether only that of the major 
tompany, or possibly that of the minor 
absorbed company. 

Have trade-marks ever been combined? 

In general, what merchandising and 
selling policies were adopted during the 
amalgamation period? 

Sperry Fiour Company, 
Joserpx H. Wapsworrtu. 


HEN one manufacturing 

concern absorbs another 
which makes and sells the same 
type of product, it does so either 
because it wants to get rid of 
competition or because it is anx- 
ious to secure the right to make 
and sell a product of demonstrated 
value. 


The line of action ‘which the 


purchaser should follow is, there- 


fore, wholly dependent upon cir- 
cumstances. If the brands which 
have been purchased have no 
vitality, they should be discon- 
tinued as soon as possible. On 
the other hand, if they have vital- 
ity, the part of wisdom is to 
strengthen them. But it takes a 
little time to find out these things. 

The vitality of a trade-marked 
product is one of the most inter- 
esting things in business. In Mr. 
Rowell’s book, “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent,” he makes the 
statement that all through the 
New England States are families 
which live and have, for two or 
three generations, lived in com- 
fort on the profits of patent medi- 
cites or proprietary articles which 
wéfe introduced many years ago, 
and which, though not now adver- 
tised, still enjoy a very consider- 
able sale. 

We recall the case of a manu- 
fatturer in the Middle West who 
purchased’ the trade-mark and 
business of a competitor. At the 
time the sale was consummated 
the manufacturer’s intention was 
to “kill” all the brands he had 
bought. He felt it would not be 
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wise to do this overnight but, in 
order to accomplish his purpose 
gradually, he reduced the quality, 
increased the price and discon- 
tinued premiums which,  sup- 
posedly, had had much to do with 
the popularity of the “best-seller” 
among the brands he had pur- 
chased. 

In spite of these handicaps, 
sales increased. The brand had 
vitality ; so much so that, after a 
year or two, the purchaser realized 
that he had in an article, which he 
purchased merely to get a trouble- 
some competitor out of the way, a 
real asset. He changed his methods 
—bettered the quality, lowered the 
price and restored the premiums. 
The sales of this brand today are 
probably four times what they 
were when the transfer occurred 

Beyond question, something of 
the same sort has happened any 
number of times in other lines of 
business. 

The problem is merely a mat- 
ter of vitality—has a brand enough 
strength to stand on its own feet? 

As to the query, “What mer- 
chandising and selling policies 
were adopted during the amalga- 
mation period?”: Every success- 
ful manufacturing concern has its 
own well-defined merchandising 
policies and these should cover all 
the products it makes and sells. 
Thete is, in our opinion, no such 
thing as an “amalgamation period.” 
A product ceases to be made and 
sold by one concern and with that 
cessation, the old policies should 
end and new ones become opera- 
tive. 

Articles on the subject appear in 
the following issues of Printers’ 
Inx.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


How the Glidden Company Was Made 
to Order (Twelve localized markets 
merged so each company gets national 
distribution of products of all); April 
27, 1922; page 117. 

How One Big Advertiser Handles Its 
Branch Organization (How the Glidden 
Comipany merchandises products of 
merged companies); April 28, 1921; 
page 3. 

Should Competing Brands Be Soid by 
the Same Organization?; July 8, 1920 
page 3. 

Training Men to Handle a Diversity 
of Products (Handling the sales force 
of a merged company); February 12 
1920; page 3 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


The News covers Indianapolis and 
a very great deal more. A marvel- 
ous railroad and interurban system 
radiating from Indianapolis distrib- 
utes The News over 4 seventy-mile 
radius to 40,000 homes, in addition 
to the city circulation of 71,000. 
This is one of the most prosperous, 
most stable and most responsive 
markets in all America, yours when 
you use the News. 


The News is the key to a 


selling empire 


Farmers living along the thir- 
teen interurben lines radiat 
ing from Indianapolis have 
their copies of The News 
thrown off as the cars pass 
their homes. They get their 
News as soon or sooner than 
the city subscribers, 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New Pay. Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLI 


, J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bldg. 
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In Baltimore one of these houses is called a poor man’s home. 
There are no tenements. Every day new rows are 
completed. That's a good way of judging our prosperity. 
OU know the one about the man who 
» gave ten reasons why he would not 
buy—starting off with “The first 
reason is, I haven’t the money.” 


And the interruption of the salesman— 
“Never mind the other nine reasons.” 


The first essential to the success of an ad- 
vertising campaign is a prosperous com- 
munity. . 


They can’t buy your goods if they haven’t 
the money. 


And even the sales of a nickel article are 
affected by the same economy impulse that 
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Baltimore 


deters a rich man from making a costly 
purchase when his business is not getting 
along very well. 

National advertisers who have come te 
Baltimore are getting results. 

Baltimore is prosperous. Baltimore is build- 
ing. Baltimore is growing. 

And the circulation figures of The Sun- 
papers are right in step with the growth of 
the community. 

The net paid circulation of The Sunpapers 
for September, 1922, was—- 


235,781 Daily (Morning and Evening) 
157,875 Sunday. 


We have gathered a lot of interesting facts 
about the advertising possibilities for many 
products in the Baltimore market. 


If you will tell us what is on your mind we 
shall write you our ideas on your specific 
problem. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOUN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg.. New York rribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don't Say ‘‘Newspaper” 
---They Say “‘Sunpaper”’ 
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The Vital Spot . 
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When the Sales Manager Goes 
Stale 


1 He Acts the Part of an Order Clerk and Correspondent and 
gets That He Must Get Out on the Road with the Sales Force 


By John J. Witherspoon 


a I had that chap’s job, I'd 


rtainly take hold and clean 
these sore spots,” one road 
said to another from the 
house. “Every day you and 
across one or two dealers 
re down on the house be- 
cause of some foolish mistake 
that could be cleaned up in no 
time. I've written the house about 
. number of these cases, but all I 
get is a feeling that they think I 
am kicking. I realize that a lot 
f these complaints by dealers are 
not justified. They are unrea- 
sonable. The house sees it from 
the inside. But the dealer sees it 
from his side. If I could get that 
chap on the road for a couple 
f weeks, he’d learn a lot. But 
that’s the trouble with many of 
these sales managers. Once upon 
a time they were wonderful sales- 
men, a lot better than you and I 
will ever be. And they know it, 
and we admit it. But the day 
they went inside they began to get 
away from the outside and every 
day they stay in, they grow farther 
and farther away. After a while 
they become big executives and 
get still farther away. Then 
when sales begin to slip, they 
wonder why and blame the man 
on the road.” 

The above sums up not only the 
way that particular salesman felt, 
hut the way many other road men 
feel 

I heard that wail when I was 
still on the road myself and 1] 
have 1 r forgotten it. 

To this day I spend on the road 
all the time I can spare and | 
make it my business to spare a lot 
of time outside. Every year I call 
on the trade in New York City 
and B 1 and Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles and Portland and 
Denver and New Orleans and a 
lot of other cities. T can’t call on 
many ch town, but I get to 


man 
same 
1 


1 ru 
who 


some in every town. And I go 
in as a salesman, with one of our 
regular men. I don’t want the 
stage all set for me. I want to 
get the feel of the thing and know 
what I am up against when I get 
back into the office. 

am frank to say that road 
work has lost much of its origi- 
nal glamor. There is no more 
great joy in ordering a big beef- 
steak and eating it at the expense 
of the house or sitting in the lobby 
of a big hotel and looking over the 
natives going past the door. It 
is no longer thrilling to hand out 
a card that reads “New York 
City” and there is no desire to 
yawn ostentatiously and remark 
about wishing I were back in 
“little old New York.” 

But I have a lot better job to- 
day than when I was on the road. 
I like the job. I like to handle 
a big sales force and a big sales 
problem. I like to handle orders 
that aggregate millions of cases 
and millions and millions of dol 
lars. I like the money that goes 
with the job and the things it will 
buy. And I mean to hold my job. 
And that is why I keep out on the 
road with the boys and with the 
trade all the time I possibly can. 


MANAGERIAL ABILITY THE 
THAT COUNTS 


THING 


No sales manager can long ex 
pect to hold his job because of his 
record as a salesman. Because 
he was a good salesman he got 
his chance to climb, but he will 
hold his job as a sales manager 
only so long as he can keep those 
above him convinced that he can 
manage salesmen and get ‘the 
business. Too many of us sales 
managers feel that when we are 
once seated in the sales manager’s 
chair we are fixed for life, unless 
the board of directors decides to 
make us a vice-president or some- 
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thing like that. And that is why 
you see, every now and then, a 
house coming out frantically and 
advertising for a sales manager 
who can get business and why 
many more are quietly looking 
around for the man who can pull 
them out of the rut. 

Many a man becomes a sales 
manager splendidly equipped to 
fill his job, but the day he starts 
in on the job, he starts slipping 
out of it. 

The sales manager must not be 
—can’t be—the order clerk and 
the correspondent. If a_ sales 
manager thinks he must personally 
finger every order and possibly 
price the items, he is starting in 
promptly to swamp himself so 
thoroughly with day-to-day work 
that he will get farther and farther 
away from his real job. He won’t 
know that sales are slipping until 
he finds he has fewer orders to 
price. And by ‘the time he finds 


out what is wrong, the damage 
may be done. 

The sales manager who can’t 
manage isn’t a sales manager. He 


is just another office man and the 
house still has a vacancy for a 
sales manager. 

The other day a sales manager 
said to me: “That sounds all right. 
But I’ve got several hundred men 
out and they are getting the busi- 
ness—lots of it. The result is that 
I am getting forty or fifty letters 
a day that I personally have to 
answer. If I get away for a week 
it will take me three months to 
catch up and all that time things 
will be behind. My job is dif- 
ferent.” 

He reminds me of the dealer 
that all of us meet on the road-- 
the man who says: “Well, my 
trade is different. That won’t go 
with my trade.” 


NOT A SALES MANAGER’S JOB 


No sales manager has any busi- 
ness having forty or fifty letters 
a day that he personally must 
answer. If he persists in doing 
that job, he ought voluntarily to 
have his salary reduced to fifty 
dollars a week and be a corre- 
spondent. Every sales department 
needs good correspondents, but it 
also needs a sales manager and 
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the sales manager has no more 
right to grab the correspondent's 
job than he is entitled to spend all 
day licking stamps because he 
happened to have been a_ good 
office boy. 

I know a sales manager of quite 
a good-sized candy factory with 
some forty men on the road. 
They send in about 350 to 40 
orders a day. This sales mar ager 
looks over each order and pr on 
it. Why does he price each i 
A clever girl could do it pa 
unless it happens that this sales 
manager has such a quantity of 
special discounts and private ex- 
ceptions and confidential conces- 
sions that each order has to be 
priced differently. That happens, 
by the way, more often than many 
people think. And now and then 
the little red book gets lost or is 
stolen and then there is panic 
turned loose. 

There is a competing sales 
manager who spends half of his 
time on the road showing his men 
how to break down the opposition 
of the billing-clerk-sales manager, 
and while the one chap is busy 
pricing orders the other man is 
grabbing customers right and left. 

Somebody asked this latter 
sales manager how it happened 
his line managed to keep a little 
ahead of demand; and wondered 
how he managed to keep the 
line freshened up and of interest 
to the trade. 

“The trade tells me and my men 
tell me what we ought to do to 
keep the line ahead of competi- 
tion,” he explained. “But often 
they don’t know they are telling 
me. The average dealer sees a 
lot of things that he doesn’t know 
he sees. And practically every 
man on the road can drop a good 
suggestion, often without realiz- 
ing he has dropped it. The sales 
manager who sees the inside and 
the outside and whose job it is to 
keep things on the go, manages to 
catch those ideas as they are un- 
consciously passed along. Prac- 
tically every improvement or new 
idea made itself apparent through 
a need which developed and this 
need may have been there for 2 
long time but it waited for some- 
body to see it. 
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“Maybe that need is for a dif- 
ferent kind of packing—maybe for 
a different method of supplying— 
maybe it calls for a little change 
in the product—something which 
the manufacturing department 
could do just as well as not if 
they were told about it. That’s 
the thing a sales manager who is 
ahead of his job will see.” 

Some one end of the business 
must be in constant touch with 
the buyers. Naturally, it should 
be the sales department. And it 
should be that somebody in the 
sales department who ought to 
have the keenest realization of 
what the buyer needs and what 
the house can supply. Obviously, 
it ought to be the sales manager. 

There is the sales manager who 
says to himself: “I’ve dqne my 
bit. I’ve been through the mill. 
I have done all those things. 
Dealers are pretty much the same. 
Why, I remember just a while 
back—not farther back than 1912 
—everybody I saw on that trip 
out West said so and so.” That 
chap is living right now in 1912 
and doesn’t realize it. 

The sales manager who right at 
this writing isn’t thinking 1923 is 
slipping out fast. His 1922 ma- 
chine ought to be hitting along 
nicely with the aid of a little 
touch here and another one there. 

Possibly the New York sales 
manager is the worst offender, 
with those from other big cities 
running close seconds. They are 
in such a turmoil of business—so 
close to the centre of the volume 
of business—that they often mis- 
take the noise and excitement and 
the action for the real pulse of the 
market. But the heart of things 
isn’t in New York or Boston or 
Chicago or Philadelphia. It is in 
Kitty Hawk, N. C.. and Planque- 
mine, La., and Little Rock and 
Sacramento and Oregon City and 
Missoula. Out in those towns is 
the place to judge what your com- 
petitor is doing and find out what 
consumers think of you and your 
goods and your methods. It isn’t 
what the directors of the bank 
where your house borrows money 
think of you today that counts so 
much as what the merchants and 
the consumers in the towns under 
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fifteen thousand may think. 
your orders are coming in nicel 
and profits are wholesome, you 
banking friends will put you dow 
for a good business man. But 
those orders will slow up an 
fritter away unless the deman/ 
keeps coming. And often tl 
safest time to speed up demand 
long before orders indicate 
slowing up. 

The big Eastern centres are fu 
of executives who judge busine: 
by the way it is coming in no\ 
If the daily reports look we 
everything is happy and agreeab 
and the sales manager is a smart 
chap. But maybe, right this 
minute, while he is getting lunches 
at the hands of higher officials, 
the things are happening out in 
Tennessee or the Northern Penin- 
sula of Michigan which will in- 
fluence orders next year or thie 
next. And if they are taking place 
while he is enjoying heavy lunches 
and basking in the record of the 
past, next year might find him 
looking through the ads reading 
“Sales Manager Wanted.” 

And that was why not so many 
weeks ago one of our officers said 
to me: “Where were you last 
week ?” 

“Duluth,” I answered. 

“Why?” he queried. 

“Fixing things so you wouldn't 
be thinking about firing me next 
year,” I told him. 


A Children’s Nursery 
Advertises 


Display newspaper advertising is used 
by an Akron, O., nursery which is 
directed at the attention of mothers 
Children are cared for by the day arn 
hour. Private play grounds, slide 
teeter-totter and sand pile are some « 
the amusements offered the tiny folk 
The copy states that rates are very 
reasonable. The address and telephon 
number of the nursery are given 
no name is evident in the copy. 


Will Advertise Kansas Cit, 
Dentifrice on Coast 








The Pyro-Form Company, Kansas 


City, Mo., manufacturer of Pyro-For 
a pyorrhea preventive, has established 
a factory at San Bernardino, Cal. 

An advertising campaign is being 
ducted in Pacific Coast newspapers. 17 !« 
account has been placed with the Re. 
Miller Company, Los Angeles adv«r 
tising agency. 
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The Place Vendome marks the very center of fash 
ionable Paris—the chief hotels, the smartest shops, 
the establishments of the most exclusive couturters 
cluster around here. 


ITHIN a stone’s throw of the Place 
Vendome—at 2 rue de la Paix—is 

the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar. 
Baron de Meyer, Drian, Domergue, 
Anna van Campen Stewart, as well as 
many artists and writers with the aid of 
all the great couturiers and modistes, 
—— the enchantment of fashionable 
Paris to every issue of Harper’s Bazar. 


Harpers Bagar 














Does your package 


stand out or stand back? 








N the dealer’s window, on his shelves, 

or in the show-case—wherever it is 
placed—does your package stand out 
from the rest and command the buyer's 
attention? 


Design is, of course, a vital factor. But 
even the most striking design cannot suc- 
ceed without vivid, uniform reproduction. 

The nationally famous products shown 
above are only a few examples of how 
Gair workmanship—engraving, plate- 
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making, color printing — can help secure 
the utmost in selling value. 


* * . 


|. poy by fifty-six years of experi- 
ence in making folding boxes, 
together with unrivalled mechanical 
equipment, the Robert Gair Company 
offers you service which is unsurpassed. 


Our experts can design a carton especi- 
ally for your product—a carton scientifi- 
cally correct in size and shape, and 
possessing maximum display value. 


Or we will take your package as it is 
now designed and give it new distinction 
by accurate, colorful reproduction. 


Our unequalled facilities for rapid 
large scale production make the Robert 
Gair Company the logical source of 
supply for all the essentials of modern 
package merchandising: Folding boxes, 
Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid fibre shipping cases. 


The new Gair booklet, “Testing the Merchan- 
dising Value of a Package,” will interest every 
manufacturer of packaged merchandise. Send a 


postal for your copy today. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO »+ PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON »+ BUFFALO 
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Oklahoma Is An 
Important Farm Market 


Oct. 19, 1922 





KLAHOMA’S record as an oil-producing state 

has been heralded far and wide. And while 
oil-producing is its chief industry, Oklahoma is still 
and always will be primarily an agricultural state. 


The importance of the Oklahoma Farm Market is 
clearly set forth in the following statistics collected 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research based 
on 1920 census. 


Average farm income in U. S. $1,682 

Average farm income in Oklahoma $2,227 

Although Oklahoma stands 15th in rural 
population. 


OKLAHOMA RANKS 


5th in total farm income 

9th in income per farm, and 

8th in percentage of income going to 
the farmer. 


This substantial market is best covered by the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, the only farm paper of 
any consequence edited and published in Oklahoma 
for the farmers of this state. 
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AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


CARL WILLIAMS 


~ Editor ~ 
EdgarT. Bell, Adv.Mgr. OKlahoma City,Okla 
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How Can Business Be Kept on an 
Even Keel? 


A Crystallized National Thought Needed, with a Sympathetic Feeling 
for the Difficulties of Others—Business Papers Can Render 
Important Help 


By Lewis E. Pierson 


President, Irving National Bank, New York 


OR the first time since 1914, 

the present year has witnessed 
\merican business at work under 
conditions approximately normal 
Chat is to say, this year has af- 
forded the country a chance to 
proceed about its affairs without 
the influence of the disturbing and 
unusual factors which governed 
events during the preceding seven 
vears. 

From the outbreak of the Great 
War until the armistice, industry 
flourished under the exotic stimu- 
lus of war orders, and wages, 
prices and profits rose to meet an 
ncessant demand for production. 
Following the armistice, industry 
was called upon to fill the shelves 
emptied by the war, and it was 
not until the latter part of 1920 
that the swift decrease of orders 
and the increase of frozen credits 
served notice on the country that 
war conditions had ceased. 

The eighteen months ending last 
January was a period of read- 
justment. Inventories had to be 
written off, wages and prices had 
to be reduced and the year-end 
statements of 1921, in many in- 
stances, disclosed deficits and sur- 
plus adjustments, instead of the 
profits of the preceding years. 

Thus, over a period of seven 
years, American business oper- 
ated under conditions which were 
unhealthy because they were tem- 
porary and abnormal. The long 
period of expansion established 
false standards for labor and cap- 
ital alike, and the abrupt transi- 
tion to the depression of 1921 bred 
discontent and _ dissatisfaction 
among labor, and induced caution 
approaching timidity among in- 
dustrial and financial leaders. 


Address before the convention of the 
Associated Business Papers, New York, 
October 11. 





Perhaps never in our history 
was the change from prosperity so 
sudden or so sevefe, and certainly 
it was never so well handled, 
thanks to the financial buffers 
which the country found avail- 
able in its Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, and it is no small tribute to 
the essential soundness and _ re- 
sourcefulness of the nation that 
American business has already 
rebounded from its difficulties and 
is proceeding to make headway on 
sane and hopeful lines. 

MANY EVIDENCES OF IMPROVEMENT 


Examination of the facts and 
figures now available for the 
present year shows this encourag- 
ing reaction. Turn to the reports 
of industrial earnings, to the vol- 
ume of business done, to bank 
loans, to investment buying, to 
stock prices, in short, turn to 
whatever index of events you 
please and you will find that the 
present year has shown a distinct 
and encouraging improvement 
over the corresponding period of 
1921. 

Then compare the results for 
1922 with the results for the pre- 
war year of 1913 and the convic- 
tion is borne home that America 
after the vicissitudes of the war is 
establishing itself on a new normal 
level of prosperity which in many 
respects is above the pre-war level. 
It is true that in some instances 
profits are still lacking, but wher- 
ever the question of expense and 
overhead has been intelligently 
handled, our industries are either 
showing profitable operation, on a 
basis equal to or above the pre- 
war standards, or indicate that 
they are rapidly working into a 
position where profits will come 
shortly. 

Do not 


misunderstand these 
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indications or these results as the 
precursors of a sudden revival of 
boom times. Do not imagine that 
because we have _ successfully 
weathered one storm the need 
for caution and patience has 
passed. 

We know that our business 
progress has been sufficiently as- 
sured to withstand the _ recent 
crises in fuel and transportation, 
but we should remember that ‘half 
the world is still disrupted and 
torn by the effects of the war, and 
that there are many great and 
serious problems both national 
and international to be met and 
solved, before we can relax any 
of our present vigilance. 

The world that we knew before 
the war no longer exists. 

Russia, the granary of Europe, 
has passed, for the present, from 
the company of nations and is 
now importing food instead of 
exporting it. 

Austria has shrunk from an 
empire to a city with an empire’s 
name. 

Germany, with a _ stupendous 
foreign debt on one side, and 
reckless printing presses on the 
other, has lost most of her foreign 
markets and with them most of 
her purchasing power. 

New and untried states, only 
partially prepared for national 
existence, have arisen throughout 
Europe to work out their political 
and economic destinies, while the 
older nations with traditions of 
leadership, wealth and power be- 
hind them must seek new and 
changing outlets for their na- 
tional energies. 

When we stop to reflect that the 
Europe to which we exported our 
wheat and steel, our oil and cop- 
per, our raw materials and our 
manufactures in 1913 has made 
way for this impoverished Eu- 
rope; when we consider that 
America has grown in productive 
capacity, and has set new and 
more exacting standards of living 
in the intervening period, it is ap- 
parent that we must still be watch- 
ful and clear-visioned to keep our 
country on the road of ordered 
progress. 

That we have made substantial 
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headway during the present yea: 
is encouraging. In the face of 
many obstacles at home and 
abroad, the nation has had _ the 
essential strength and energy to 
create its own prosperity. But t 
hold and keep that prosperity; to 
maintain American business on : 
plane where it can cope with thx 
conditions of the new world what 
ever happens, is a matter that wil! 
require all we have of courage 
and far-visioned patience. 

One fact that should be con 
stantly in our minds is that in 
coming back to our present meas- 
ure of prosperity we have already 
accomplished more than any othe: 
nation has done in this direction 
Our factories are running, our 
merchants are busy, our peopl 
are employed. And if we can keep 
to our present pace, adhering un- 
ceasingly to the programme that 
has brought us thus far, doing 
each day’s task well, and keeping 
our feet firmly on the solid ground 
of progress through hard work, 
we need not fear for the future. 

The air is full of ambitious 
proposals to lift the country to a 
plane of greater prosperity through 
panaceas which will solve the 
problems that surround us, but 
the man or the nation that relies 
for a cure-all on anything but 
work, patience, and still mor 
work is headed for disappoint 
ment. 

To make that work more ef 
fective should be the common aim 
We cannot legislate our business 
into a state of blissful prosperity 
but we can, and should endeavor 
to improve, wherever possible, th« 
machinery of business. In _ that 
endeavor the first object should b 
to stabilize our business processes 


BOOM TIMES AND STAGNATION NO! 
DESIRED 


The nearer we can come to a 
situation, where our _ industries 
will proceed on a settled and estab 
lished level, and where the inter 
relation of the various factors oi 
our national business will be thor 
oughly fixed and universally under 
stood, the better we shall b 
equipped to meet and deal wit! 
whatever situations may arise. 
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Is Your Distribution 
Com plete? 


What is complete distribu- 


tion? Isit merely a matter 


of marketing your product in the 
larger population centers or 1s 
it distribution in the 663 Trading 
Centers? 




















It was commonly supposed that coverage 
in the larger cities fulfilled the require- 
ments of a complete campaign but our Sales and 
Marketing Division data has disproved this theory. 
Adequate distribution hinges upon the 663 Trading Centers 


—the focal points through which the trade of the entire 
country moves. 


If this problem is puzzling you send for our ‘‘ Index to National Distribu- 
tion.’” It will help solve your difficulties. 


Address Cosmopolitan 
Sales and Marketing Division, 119 W. 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Esmiopo itan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 





W. S. Birp A. C. G. Hammesranr J. J. Barner 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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Sudden bursts of good times 
followed by abrupt periods of de- 
pression are not calculated to in- 
crease the real prosperity of a 
nation. They indicate that there 
is something wrong with the proc- 
esses of national business and 
augur a weakness in the nation’s 
economic structure which should 
be corrected. 

If we can so arrange our affairs 
that the chart of national business 
will show a more even line, if we 
can fill in the hollows, and make 
the peaks less abrupt, it will be 
possible to plan our progress more 
intelligently and execute our pro- 
gramme more surely. 

The business man has come to 
realize that the more evenly busi- 
ness is conducted, the better it is 
for everyone. And the obstacles 
to that orderly progress $Spring 
from a common source. Cast back 
over the causes of depression— 
overproduction, strikes, ill-advised 
legislation, reckless competition— 
and you will be led to the conclu- 
sion that most of our difficulties 
proceed from the failure of the 
country as a whole to secure a 
thorough understanding of our 
national problems or from _ the 
inability or unwillingness of va- 
rious sections and classes of the 
body politic to work together for 
common good. 

The farmer, for instance, in 
seeking legislation which will give 
him higher prices for his wheat, 
is too apt to forget that this im- 
mediate advantage may react upon 
him in the higher prices which 
industrial labor, which eats his 
wheat, must have for the products 
of the factory. 


The labor which advances its 
rates for building construction 
pays higher rent for its own 
quarters, 


The railroad worker seeking an 
“ucrease in wages thinks only of 
the immediate gain, without paus- 
ing to consider that he is at the 
same time increasing the prices of 
every commodity that he uses 
which the railroads transport. 

The manufacturer who feels 
that the problems of the raw- 
material producer or the retailer 
are not his problems is likely to 
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find that he cannot be prosperous 
unless his customers are pros 
perous. 

The banker who is content t 
transact his affairs without inter 
esting himself in the problems of 
labor and industry finds that his 
own business dwindles with any 
decrease in the prosperity of the 


farmer, the manufacturer or the 
retailer. 
MUST APPROACH PROBLEM 


UNSELFISHLY 

Our greatest need, then, is bet 
ter understanding of each other's 
difficulties, a better knowledge of 
the underlying economic laws 
which regulate all business, and a 
greater readiness to work for the 
general good as the surest means 
of promoting individual welfare 

If we can reach a point where 
there is general agreement on our 
national problems, and where we 
can bring the full force of an in 
telligent public opinion to the so- 
lution of these problems, we can 
stabilize our national business. 

If we can secure a crystallized 
national thought which will not 
hunt for vague panaceas, for 
prosperity through legislation, for 
any of the artificial expedients 
which attempt to override the in- 
exorable laws of economics, but 
instead will seek progress through 
intelligent effort and moderate but 
steady gain, we can look confi 
dently to the future. 

In the creation of this national 
attitude, the business papers have 
a great and inspiring opportunity 
for service. Reaching, as they do. 
the industries of the country, they 
are in a position to influence busi- 
ness thought and to direct it into 
proper channels. They can bring 
home to our industries their de 
pendence on each other, and their 
interest in the progress of the 
country as a whole. 

Week after week, and month 
after month, they can preach the 
gospel of progress through com- 
mon effort and common thought. 
They can bring the business man 
into touch with all the national 
problems which affect him pro 
foundly though indirectly. They 
can supply him with the fact) 
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Erwin, Wasey & Company 
have just written us, “Mr. 
C* brought back such a 
fine report of how wonder- 
ful your organization was 


to him when in Minne- 
apolis that we just want 
to write you a word of 
thanks.” Ninety per cent 
distribution was gained in 
five days. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


New York, Chicago, and 
Reoreente SO *Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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One Billion Life 
Insurance Bought 
Annually by Farmers 


As business men, farmers need life 
insurance. Farm property is valued 
at $78,000,000,000. Farm produce 
raised this year is valued at $13,650,- 
000,000. 


The value of the farms and farm 
equipment averages $13,000 for 
farmer-owners and 4,000,000 farmers 
(61% of all) own their farms. Most 
of the 2,450,000 tenants have a con- 
siderable investment—as compared with 
the average of all town people—in their 
machinery and livestock. It averages 
$1500-$2000 per tenant. Many farmers 
must borrow large sums—a wide effort 
is now being made to increase the 
$10,000 limit of the Federal Land 
Banks as being entirely inadequate for 
the needs of many farmers. The farm- 
er’s ability to borrow money for his busi- 
ness often depends on a security against 
death; life insurance is the great 
protector. 


More farm men have families than 
city men, so family protection appeals 
to a larger proportion of farmers. As 
husbands and fathers, farmers es- 
pecially need life insurance, for a few 
thousand dollars after his death may 
prevent the loss of the farm and that 
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great social fall from farmer to laborer 
or servant. 








Investigation shows that an average 
of 52% of farmers have life insurance. 
Based on this, over 5,000,000 farm 
men carry policies totaling over $12,- 
000,000,000—one-third of the total 
value of ordinary policies in the United 
States. 





























The increase in five years is estimated 
at 36%, an average of 9.2% annually. 
Farmers, then, offer a market for over 
a billion dollars of new policies an- 
nually. 


The Farm Journal farmers are ex- 
cellent prospects for life insurance. 
81% are owners—an_ investigation 
shows that owners are generally the best 
prospects and buy the largest policies. 
[he farm property of Farm Journal 
farmers averages $17,441—44% above 
the general average. Confidence in 
The Farm Journal is almost like a 
family creed in the older families who 
are usually the leaders in wealth and 
social position. 

These are some of the reasons why 
The Farm Journal “pays and proves it 
pays.” 


Our survey of the farm market for life insurance 
will be loaned without charge to those interested. 


The farm Journal 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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which will enable him to form 
correct conclusions not only on 
his own business but on the busi- 
ness of the country as a whole. 

Finally they can throw their 
great influence toward the achieve- 
ment of an industrial understand- 
ing which will do for industry 
what the Federal Reserve system 
has done for finance. 

Until the creation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system the country 
was torn from time to time by 
periods of dépression brought on 
by unskilful and inadequate use 
of financial facilities. Though 
crops might be good and business 
fair, a sudden tightening of 
money could precipitate hard times 
by interrupting the ordinary proc- 
esses of business. 

With the advent of the Reserve 
Banks, and the creation of a reser- 
voir out of which money could 
flow to meet sudden emergencies, 
American business was freed from 
this danger and assured at all 
times of sufficient liquid funds to 
transact its operations. 

The Reserve system did not 
create new stores of gold or sil- 
ver; it did not make money out 
of thin air, or change the funda- 
mental laws of finance in a single 
particular. It simply perfected 
and improved our financial ma- 
chinery. 

In similar manner the nation 
should strive to improve and per- 
fect the mechanism of industry. 
There is no more excuse for over- 
buying or overproduction than 
there was for money panics. De- 
pression through overproduction 
proceeds from lack of facilities 
for adapting production to the de- 
mands of the market. Depression 
through overbuying proceeds from 
lack of facilities for ascertaining 
the public’s wants and from fear 
of a sudden halt in supplies. 

The Department of Commerce, 
under Secretary Hoover, has al- 
ready attacked the problem of 
providing a proper organization 
for bringing the manufacturer, the 
retailer and the public into closer 
touch. The effort thus begun 
should be encouraged and sup- 
ported. It is not enough that sta- 
tistics and estimates should be 
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available based upon  accurat 
knowledge of conditions rathe 
than upon his own surmise of wha’ 
these conditions are. Here is a 
field where the business paper: 
can be of supreme usefulness t 
their readers, and to the nation. 

The growth and prosperity « 
the United States has been due i: 
largest part to great natural re 
sources in the keeping of a peopk 
who developed these resource 
with energy and intelligence. A fte 
the tremendous world chang 
that have taken place, these re 
sources and these people remai: 
The immediate task before us i 
to direct the nation’s energie 
toward the solution of the news 
problems that confront it, wit! 
sanity, with intelligence and with 
agreement upon the broad essen 
tials which will enable us to work 
together for the common good 
of all. 


hr . ‘ . ” 
To Advertise “Cutex’’ in 
Canada 
The Northam Warren Corporation 
New York, will immediately start to 
advertise its “Cutex” manicure special 
ties in Canada. The Canadian advertis 
ing of the company will be directed by 
Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, Toronto 
and Montreal advertising agency. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Hurley Machine Co. 


Harold J. Smith, who has been assist 
ant advertising manager of the Hurley 
Machine Company, Chicago manufac 
turer of “Thor” washing and ironing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, has bee: 
made advertising manager of this con 
pany 


Carbona Ties Up with Safety 
Week 


The Carbona Products Co., 
York, took advantage of Safety Week 
in that city to advertise C arbona. Copy 
in large display type said: “Better than 
dangerous benzine, naphtha and gas 
line for all cleaning.” 


New 


J. C. Winslow with 
Graver Corporation 


_ Joseph C. 
tisinzg manager of the Redmanol Chemi 


Winslow, recently adver 
cal Products Co., Chicago, has bee 
appointed advertising manager of th: 
Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind 




















The thing you 


are hoping 
to do 


























N every business that is 
destined to grow, one man 
at least is engaged on a stupen- 
dous task. 





He is trying to give people 
a better understanding of the 
product he’is marketing. 


He is hoping to get his sales- 
men, his partners, his dealers, 
and the public to appreciate 
the actual, human, social need 
of the service his product is 
made to render. 


He has studied his product. 
He has studied its present use 
and its possible uses. He has 
worked and spent to im- 
prove it. 


And yet, instead of seeing 


and selling or buying this 
product in terms of the service 



































it renders, everyone goes 
ahead and buys or sells in 
terms of so much material at 
such and such a price. 

If you are wrestling with 
the job of making your prod- 
uct better understood and 
more advantageously used, it 
is because you know it can 
be done, you know it will be 
done, and you don’t want to 
struggle twenty years only to 
see someone else take up your 
idea and win with it, while 
you and your efforts are for- 
gotten. 

Advertising does in a few 
years the things that other- 
wise would require a genera- 
tion to accomplish. 

Most of the great advertis- 
ing successes are those which 

















have given the public a new 
conception of the way to buy 
and use an old product. 

If advertising can help you 
do the thing you are trying to 
do, you need it and want it. 
If a talk with men who under- 
stand how advertising works 
would help you, call on us. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Srate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE McCormice Bipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 

















How May “Consumer” of Paving 
Brick Be Reached P 


National Paving Brick Association Is Advertising Its Simplified Line 


By Robert Bostick 


HE woman who buys at the 

counter a can of toilet pow- 
der, chicken soup or pork and 
beans is usually also the consumer 
of that product. In advertising 
parlance, buyer and consumer are 
often used interchangeably. Yet 
in many lines of business the ac- 
tual buyer and the consumer are 
distinct and different persons. 
Take paving materials as an ex- 
ample. The great general public 
is undoubtedly the consumer. It 
is Farmer Porter’s truck taking 
tomatoes to market which often 
takes a chip off the highway. It 
is Bill Brown’s million flivvers 
which wear it down, a moving van 
carrying Mrs. Daniel’s lares and 
penates to another dwelling-place 
which makes dents. 

But Bill and his kind can’t buy 
paving material at the counter. 
He employs representatives in the 
form of city councils, county com- 
missioners and State and National 
Highway officials to buy his pav- 
ing material for him. Having 
elected officials to do this, Bill 
usually forgets about it until a 
paving scandal comes up, or the 
roadway in front of his home 
goes to pieces. The average tax- 
payer knows as little about eco- 
nomic paving as he does about the 
best method of sewage disposal, 
garbage collection or water filtra- 
tion and distribution. 

He knows, of course, especially 
if he is an automobile owner, 
whether a pavement is rough or 
smooth, and he condemns or 
praises it usually on that basis, 
without inquiring as to its age, 
kind and thickness of foundation, 
skill used in its construction, an- 
nual maintenance cost or its prob- 
able length of life. As a rule he 
takes little interest in the com- 
pany manufacturing the material, 
whether it is serving him effi- 


ciently, whether he is getting 100 


cents’ worth of value for his tax 
payer’s dollar. Even if the aver- 
age man tries to find out, he can 
discover very little—except, of 
course, about the street in front 
of his own house. In most locali- 
ties he will find it impossible to 
learn even from public records 
what it costs each year to keep 
pavement in good condition of 
repair. 

The influence exerted by the 
individual property owner in de- 
termining what type of pavement 
shall be laid on his street and 
highway differs in different States 
as the laws governing such selec- 
tions differ. 

In some States he has little to 
say and in _ others practically 
everything. For the most part, 
however, the public officials de- 
cide the type of pavement to be 
used—sometimes accepting the ad- 
vice of the engineers and some 
times not. In some cases peti- 
tions by property owners have 
considerable influence. 

The National Paving Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association, with 
its headquarters at Cleveland, has 
long been advertising through 
engineering and technical jour- 
nals, to engineers, public officials 
and contractors. As described in 
Printers’ INK for September 21, 
1922, this association in confer- 
ences with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, cut down the variety of 
paving bricks from sixty-six to 
seven after careful study and con- 
sulting with consumers of all 
kinds. It was believed that in 
addition to telling the engineers 
and the public officials who actu- 
ally purchased the material, John 
M. Taxpayer should also know 
something about simplified paving 
bricks and why they were good 
for his State highways and the 
street in front of his home. Whil« 
it was not expected by the asso 
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ciation that they could influence 
the shoe salesman or factory su- 
perintendent to sit up evenings 
and study highway engineering, it 
did seem logical to suppose that 
the main talking points of bricks 
for paving could be presented 
to the average man in such a way 
that he would know something 
about the subject. 

It was realized that the automo- 
bile having brought about a great 
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NATIONAL, PAVING BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Obio 


LowCost 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS HAVE AN 
HONEST, STRAIGHTFORWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE THAT INVITES A READING 


increase in road improvement, has 
also brought about a_ certain 
change in the layman’s attitude of 
mind toward paving. Before the 
coming of the automobile, he 
wanted his street paved for fire 
protection and so that the deliv- 
ery wagons could reach his door 
without an extra delivery charge. 
Today he starts an agitation to 
have his street paved because he 
is an automobile owner and wants 
to use it. If he is touring across 
country he strikes all kinds and 
varieties of pavement. This has 
developed in him a certain in- 
quiring state of mind toward 
highway construction. It seemed 
like a good time to advertise to 
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him with some simple facts which 
would stick in his memory. 

Several months ago it was de 
cided, therefore, by the officials of 
the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association to start 
newspaper advertising. The State 
of Florida was selected for the 
first advertising and those indi- 
vidual manufacturers so located 
as to be able to ship economically 
into Florida, subscribed to a spe- 
cial fund to pay for the first 
advertising. 

Fifteen papers started with copy 
occupying three columns nine 
inches long with frequent inser- 
tions. Next, the manufacturers 
of northern Ohio, members of the 
association, adopted newspaper 
advertising. They used _ space 
ranging from two columns of six 
and a half inches to two columns 
ten inches in Cleveland news- 
papers and automobile organs cir- 
culating widely among automobile 
owners. Following them came II- 
linois manufacturers, who in turn 
provided a special fund which per- 
mits of advertising in thirty 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and 
Iowa newspapers in space of six 
inches, double column. 

In each district the manufac- 
turers so located as to be able to 
benefit co-operated in providing 
the special advertising fund. The 
national association acts in some- 
what the capacity of an advertis- 
ing agent preparing and placing 
the copy. One of the officials of 
the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association describes 
this advertising running in va- 
rious localities as follows: 

“The character of the advertis- 
ing is educational. The copy is 
designed to acquaint the layman 
with the fundamentals of paving, 
and the peculiar merits of vitri- 
fied brick. The layman who 
reads this copy will learn among 
other things that moisture in the 
subsoil ruins more pavements than 
heavy traffic; that long life and 
low annual maintenance costs are 
of more importance from an eco- 
nomic standpoint than low first 
cost; that when a pavement is out 
of use because of being out of re- 
pair the community is losing 
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Guesswork 


If advertising itself has not yet 
been reduced to an exact science, 
its twin, merchandising service, 
certainly has. 


A good merchandising founda- 
tion can, and often does, save 
a badly conceived advertising 
campaign. 


A bad merchandising foundation 
will neutralize the best adver- 
tising brains can put together. 


The Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can’s expert merchandising staff 
is at the service of National 
advertisers everywhere. Any 
Evening American representa- 
tive will be glad to explain its 
operation, and match its func- 
tions to your problem. 


EVENING 
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money; that there are numerous 
designs in street paving; that a 
pavement design for a light-traffic 
street should differ from the de- 
sign for a heavy-traffic street, and 
other fundamental bits of knowl- 
edge. 

“Care is taken to avoid strictly 
technical terminology and where 
it is desired to treat of a technical 
phase of the subject the treatment 
is always in terms of everyday 
use. 

“The national association feels 
that it has just started in respect 
to newspaper advertising. Its use 
of small space in order to ob- 
tain wider distribution is justified 
in order to make the best use of 
the funds available. 

“One thing has 
strated. Newspaper advertising, 
properly conducted, can be made 
to arouse the interest of the gen- 
eral public in a subject as aca- 
demic as vitrified paving brick. 
After all, there is something in- 
teresting about a_ thirty-year-old 
brick pavement that has seen the 
buggy pass out and the automo- 
bile come in. Also, with proper 
persuasion, taxpayers can be made 
to interest themselves in the eco- 
nomic expenditures of taxes, as 
unlikely as this may seem at 
times.” 

Long life and low cost are the 
two selling points emphasized in 
the copy. And a local touch is 
given wherever possible. It might 
almost be said in commenting on 
the advertising of the National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation that Secretary Hoover 
helped get it started. More than 
a year ago he said at a meeting 
in Washington, “The primary ob- 
ject of this meeting is to see how 
far an agreement can be reached 
by the simplification of variety, 
and how far the consumer will 
co-operate in securing these 
varieties. 

“I hope this idea will be ex- 
tended to a general campaign 
among manufacturers in all direc- 
tions. I look upon this meeting 
with more than usual interest, be- 
cause it is the first of those 
processes that we have brought 
to this state.” 


been demon- 
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Since that meeting many manu- 
facturers have followed the lead 
of the Vitrified Paving Brick mer 
in cutting down varieties. It was 
also pointed out at that time tha: 
the Department of Commerce had 
opportunity solely in an educa 
tional way; and educational effort 
in the form of paid advertising 
is exactly what the paving brick 
manufacturers have adopted. It 
is safe to believe, should many as 
sociations follow the lead of the 
paving brick men in simplification, 
that a great many more associa 
tions selling to the representatives 
of the general public could, with 
profit, add a certain portion of the 
general public to the audiencc 
they desire to reach with their 
educational efforts. 

There are today many associa- 
tions in an extended variety of 
industries that have not yet dis- 
covered that education is merely 
another word for paid advertising 
directed to the people they want 
to reach. If more associations 
discover this truth, as have so 
many in the past, a volume of 
new advertising is possible and 
probable. 


a 
A Thirty-Year Record 
McJunKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Cuicaco, Oct. 5, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thirty years ago, when I became ad 
vertising manager for a department 
store in an outlying section of Chicago, 
I began reading Printers’ INK. 

Later as advertising manager ol 
larger department stores, Rothschild & 
Company, The Fair and Mandel 
Brothers, Printers’ Inx cortinued a 
constant mentor. 

Seventeen years ago, when I or 
ganized the McJunkin Advertising Com 
pany, I considered Printers’ Ink a1 
essential unit of standard equipment 
and since then I have been a constant 
subscriber. My bookcase contains many 
many years of bound volumes to which 
I and my organization are frequently 
making reference. 

McJunkin ADVERTISING COMPANY 

Wm. D. McJunkin, 
President. 


Advertising Introduces Auto- 
matic Telephone to New York 


Newspaper advertising was used hy 
the New York Telephone Company t 


announce that after October 14, the 
first machine switching telephone would 
be in operation in New York. 
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ST.LOUIS STAR 
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AGATE LINES IN 


APVERTISING 


—an increase of more than 
32% over September, 
1921. 





—a gain greater in volume 
and percentage than that 
made by any other St. 
Louis newspaper. 


—illustrating that many 
more advertisers have 
discovered the advantage 
of buying substantial 
reader-responsiveness. 


Trade Mark 
Registered 





National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Sew York Chicage Philadetphia Les Angeles San Fraacisce 
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Another non, 


The Kitchen Klenzer 
organization— with prac- 
tically 100% distribution 
in Chicago—has made a 
remarkable success by 
consistent, exclusive 
newspaper advertising. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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stop record— 


And...in Chicago 
... the Herald and 
Examiner — active 
in most of the 
successful national 
campaigns — has 
carried an unin- 
terrupted schedule 


since 1910. 


and Examiner 


[crcacos BEST Newspaper | 
Z \ 
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Advertise—to Stock Dealers 
or to Sell Goods—Which? 


OME advertisers 

little space as possible in 
one newspaper, so they can say 
to the dealer, ‘““We’re advertis- 
ing in your local paper.” Such 
advertisers want to stock the 
dealer. That the merchandise 
moves slowly does not bear out 
the salesman’s promise of “great 
consumer demand” and, finally, 
that the manufacturer loses the 
merchant’s co-operation is a sec- 


use as 


ondary consideration. 


Then, there are advertisers 
who honestly want to impress 
the dealer, stock him in modera- 
tion and use a sufficient amount 
of lineage to stimulate consumer 
interest and merit the unabated 
sales co-operation of the mer- 


chant. 


This advertiser is out to sell 
goods. And he knows 1,000 
or 2,000 lines will work 
miracles. 


not 


Neither will this advertise 
try to fertilize a forty-acre field 
with a single load of dirt. I: 
stead, he will measure the field 
and use as nearly as_possibl: 
and lin 
age to uncover the true sales 
possibilities of a territory. 


sufficient circulation 


Such advertisers are using 
The Oklahoman and Times 
Combination (110,000 circula- 
tion daily, 128,000 Sunday) to 
reach the responsive market of 
500,000 population within a 
50-mile radius of Oklahoma’s 
merchandising “Key City” and 
metropolis. 


Two newspapers, one low 
combination rate; adequate co\ 
erage, negligible duplication in 
city, practically none outside; 
trade 

merchandising _ ser- 


strong influence; in- 
telligent 
vice. May we supply furthe: 


particulars, please? 


OKLAHOMAN 8 TIMES 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City San Francisco 


Atlanta 











A Business- Paper Convention with 
an International Flavor 


The Associated Business Papers Hold Three-Day Convention in 


New 


\ HEN A. O. Backert, at the 
close of the last session of a 
ree-day convention of the Asso- 
ited Business Papers, Inc., in 
New York last week, was called 
rward to take the president’s 
air in succession to James H. 
IcGraw, he said: “This conven- 
mn, it seems to me, has laid the 
oundation for an_ international 
rganization of trade and business 
uurnal publishers.” 

In this statement Mr. Backert 
voiced the opinions of the blue- 
adge delegates to the conven- 
on, who for three days and one 
vening had numbered in their 
iidst four red badge British trade 
ournal publishers. These four 
vearers of red badges were guests 
if the association, invited in re- 
urn for the courtesy shown by 
the British Government in 1918 
to a party of editors and pub- 
lishers of American industrial 
papers on their visit to England 
ind France as guests of the British 
Ministry of Information. These 
British delegates were Alfred 
Dawson, representing Percival 
Marshall & Co.; F. E. Hamer, 
representing Benn Bros., Ltd.; 
Roland E. Dangerfield, who re- 
ceived at the hands of the associa- 
tion the title of “The Prince,” 
representing Temple Press, Ltd., 
and R. Child Bayley, representing 
lliffe & Sons. 

They came bearing messages of 
peace and good-will from per- 
onages such as Earl Balfour, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Riddell, 
and Lord Burnham. They de- 
parted with papers bearing this 
resolution of the convention ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the 
council of the British Association 
of Trade & Technical Journals 
and to the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Weekly Newspaper & 
Periodical Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion: 


The officers and members of The 


York with British Publishers as Guests 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., grate 
fully acknowledge the honor shown 
them by your association in sending a 
delegation from among your members 
to represent the English publishers of 
trade and technical papers. 

It has been a genuine pleasure to 
welcome these gentlemen and to have 
them with us. 

They have contributed materially to 
the interest and success of our various 
sessions, and we will see them depart 
with feelings of real regret, and with 
sincere hopes that the entente cordiale 
which they have established between 
the publishing 
countries may be 
strengthened. 

Their coming has awakened anew the 
natural feeling of kinship which should 
exist between the two great English 
speaking nations of the world. We 
realize as never before the power and 
responsibility of the trade and technical 
press in promoting sound economic poli 
cies in our relations with your country, 
and in encouraging a sympathetic under 
standing of problems which should b« 
divorced from political prejudice, creed 
or parties. 

We send you our friendly greetings, 
and thank you for your messages and 
giving us the privilege of entertaining 
your representatives 


interests of our two 
kept alive and 


They went back to England with 


more than this resolution. They 
had seen American trade and 
business publishers in convention 
sessions from the beginning until 
the end and they carried with 
them news of the transactions of 
this convention that might be de- 
scribed as follows: 

The first day of the convention, 
October 11, with O. A. Backert 
as chairman taking the place of 
James H. McGraw, who was pre- 
vented from attending any of the 
sessions of the convention because 
of illness, was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome made by M. C. 
Robbins, publisher of Gas Age- 
Record. The report of the execu- 
tive secretary, Jesse H. Neal, 
followed. 

One of the most important ad- 
dresses of the convention was 
made at this session by Lewis E. 
Pierson, president of the Irving 
National Bank of New York. 
The address of Mr. Pierson is 
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given elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

A report on the educational 
work of the association was sub- 
mitted by Harry Tipper, business 
manager of Automotive Indus- 
tries, for H. M. Swetland, chair- 
man of that committee, who like 
Mr. McGraw was unable to attend 
any sessions of the convention be- 
cause of illness. 


A. ©. BACKERT, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


This report expressed satisfac- 
tion with the progress that had 
been made during the last year in 


making courses in _ industrial 
journalism available, and set forth 
that plans were being made for an 
advanced course and for the pub- 
lishing of an authoritative book 
on industrial publishing. 

The afternoon meeting on the 
first day was a joint session with 
the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors. C. J. Stark 
of The Iron Trade Review and 
president of the editorial session 
was chairman. Addresses were 
made by F. M. Feiker, vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., on “The Business Cycle of 
the Business Press”; by two mem- 
bers of the British delegation on 
Noe Editorial Methods,” and 

y J. N. Nind, Jr., president of 
A Periodical Publishing Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on “How to 
Plan and Regulate Editorial 
Costs.” Discussions of a number 
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of editorial subjects followed 
these addresses. 

Other meetings of the National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors were held during the time 
of the Associated Business Papers 
convention. At these meetings 
addresses were made by Henry BP. 
Dennison, president of the Denn 
son Manufacturing Co., on “Facts 
and Figures in Business” ; Theo- 
dore H. Price, editor of Com- 
merce and Finance, on “Trade and 
Tariff—Can We Sell without 
Buying?” ; by Julius Barnes, pres 
dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerc: 
on “The Trend of Industry’; by 
O. D. Street, general manager of 
distribution of the Western Ele 
tric Company, on “Linking U; 
Production and Consumption” ; by 
Bennett Chapple of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. on “Taking th 
Mystery Out of Business,” and by 
F, M. Cockrell, promotion man 
ager, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., on 
“Can We Not Clarify Our 
Speech?—A Recommendation.” 

The annual banquet of the As 
sociated Business Papers and of 
the National Editorial Conferenc: 
was held on the evening of th 
first day with Henry G. Lord of 
Textile World as toastmaster. It 
was at this banquet that the 
British delegation, having F. E. 
Hamer as its spokesman, made 
known the messages it brought 
from Great Britain. Addresses 
were made by Herbert S. Hous 
ton, publisher of Our World, and 
by Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce. 

The two sessions of the second 
day were given over first to ad- 
vertising problems and later to 
circulation matters. At the adver 
tising session, under the chair 
manship of Fred D. Porter, presi 
dent of Buildings & Building 
Management, reports or addresses 
were made by: R. Bigelow Lock 
wood of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc.; Harry E. Taylor, advertis- 
ing manager, The Dry Good. 
Economist; Bruce Barton, presi- 
dent Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., advertising agency; G. 
Crain, Jr., of Hospital Manage- 
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The December 12 Issue 


of POWER 


will feature the 


Annual Meeting of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the 
National Exposition of 


Power and Mechanical Engineering 


—two events of major importance 
to every power-plant engineer 
and to every manufacturer of 

power-plant equipment 


POWER 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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ment, Chicago, and by Fred 
Schultz of Jron Age. A report on 
the work of the surplus property 
committee was also made at this 
meeting. 

The circulation session, under 
the chairmanship of R. F. Duy- 
sters, circulation manager of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, was an open forum 
meeting for the exchange of circu- 
lation ideas, practices and ex- 
periences. 

The closing session of the con- 
vention was a general business 
meeting. This session was under 
the chairmanship of A. O. Backert 
and A. C. Pearson. <A_ report 
of the surplus property com- 
mittee was also submitted to 
this session. This report was 
adopted with much applause: and 
commendation by the association. 
Among other reports submitted 
were: Standardization by A. O. 
Backert; Agency Relations by 
Harry Tipper, and Postal by A. C. 
Pearson. 


PAGE SIZES RECOMMENDED 


In his report on standardization 
Mr. Backert made the following 
recommendations. On the subject 
of standardization of page size he 
said : 

“According to the Bureau the 
most practical standard size sheet 
for business-paper publishing is 
25 x 38 or 38 x 50. These sizes 
of paper are made in greatest 
volume by all mills. Jobbers stock 
these sizes in greatest volume, and 
about 50 per cent of the book 
papers sold are in these sizes. 

“Tt is claimed by the Bureau 
that great advantages would re- 
sult from the adoption of a com- 
mon sheet size, and the resultant 
economies would be reflected in 
the cost of paper, and in the ease 
and facility with which we could 
obtain shipments. Your committee 
has not, however, gone into the 
matter of sheet sizes, believing 
that if-we standardize full page 
and especially type page sizes, the 
size of the sheet will take care 
of itself. 

“It is worthy of note, however, 
in passing, that the sheet size 
recommended by the Bureau cuts 
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and folds without waste to th 
book size of 9% x 12% trimmed. 
The largest number of business 
papers investigated are issued i: 
the 9 x 12 size requiring a shee 
38 x 50 down to 37 x 49. The nex: 
largest group uses full sheet siz« 
of 36 x 48 and 37 x 49, producin: 
a bound book of about 8% x 11% 

“Perhaps it may be advisab! 
for the next committee to go int: 
the subject of sheet sizes, but th 
present committee has not gon 
further than to recommend 
standard type size page of 7 x 10 
Some of our members are a smal! 
fraction of an inch above or be 
low this size, and the committe: 
urges all such to make the smal! 
readjustment necessary to bring 
their type page to the standard 

x 10 size. 

“I do not think that you begi: 
to ‘realize just what an obstacl: 
our varying type page sizes 
present to the advertiser. It costs 
advertisers more money and tim: 
proportionately, to use a list of 
business papers than it does to us: 
other classes of advertising medi 
ums. Moreover, this advertising 
overhead expense is deducted from 
the amount appropriated for space.” 

On the matter of standardiza 
tion of fractional page sizes hi 
made the following statement: 

“The committee recommends 
that— 

“(1) Two-column papers accept 
only halves, quarters, eighths and 
sixteenths as fractional divisions 
of their pages; 

“(2) That three-column papers 
adopt the same sizes and in ad 
dition one-third and one-sixth 


ages; 
“(3) In order that all these sizes 
may be uniform, the committee 


recommends that the standard 
spacing between fractional pag: 
advertisements be one pica. 

“(4) A standard border is 
recommended for less than half 
page advertisements. 

“With the adoption of the abov: 
simple formula and the more rigid 
adherence to the 7 x 10 full-pag 
size, it will become much easier 
and less expensive to place busi 
ness in our papers.” 

(Continued on page 69) 
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NCREASING THE BOSTON EVENING 
AMERICAN’S price to three cents was 
followed logically by decided changes in 
arrangement and contents of the paper. We 
realized that a great deal more must be given 
for three cents than could have been given for 
one cent or two. 

These changes were not permitted- to de- 


tract an iota from the paper’s dominant quality 
—PEP. 


There is more pep in the AMERICAN today 
than ever before—pep without poison, human 
interest without inhumanity. 


More men, women and children are enjoy- 
ing this every day. More and more are reading 
the advertisements. 
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Another Great 


Re-inforcing Our Strength 
Among Missouri Farmers 


FFECTIVE today The Twice-A-Week 

Globe-Democrat takes over the unex- 

pired paid-in-advance subscriptions of 
The Missouri Homestead. 


This immediate and substantial increase 
in circulation gives our advertisers 


These Advantages 


] Largest paid-in-advance, farm-paper cir- 
culation in St. Louis Trade Area. 


2 Largest paid-in-advance, farm-paper cir- 
culation in Missouri and Southern IIli- 
nois. 


3 More than 110,000 paid-in-advance circu- 


lation in Missouri each issue. 


4, Largest percentage of farm circulation of 
any paper in this territory. 


5 Lowest rate in America for this volume 
of Circulation. 


Twice-A-Week 


ST. LOUIS 


THE FARM PAPER OF THE EIGHTH FEDERAL RESERVE 
DISTRICT 


Baker-Dennis, Inc.,. CHICAGO F. St. J. Richards, 
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Circulation Gain 


And We’ve Proved That We Can 
Hold ‘‘ Absorbed” Circulation 





EARLY three years ago we purchased 
The Twice-A-Week Republic on 
exactly the same plan. 

We have proved our ability to give these 
new readers the kind of publication they 
want. 

Not only have we maintained the circu- 
lation of the two papers combined—we 
have increased it materially. 

We are confident that we can accomplish 
the same results with the present new sub- 
scribers. 


Thorough Coverage At 
Minimum Expense 


The advertiser in this farm paper covers 
a definite, well-recognized trade zone— 
covers it twice each week for the price of 
one insertion. 

Here is economy with efficiency in ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 


@lobe- Democrat 


MISSOURI 


PUBLISHED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


NEW YORK C. Geo. Krogness, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market 240,000 


The fact that the Joplin Globe and 
News-Herald have more than 30,000 
paid circulation when Joplin city has 
only 30,000 population, is a reflection of 
Joplin’s extensive trade territory within 
a 40-mile radius. 


This large territory, so prosperous from 
many resources, is easily merchandised 
through unusually fine transportation 
facilities and the complete service of the 
morning Globe and evening News- 
Herald. 


Unlike Any Other Newspapers 


Joplin Globe 
& News-Herald 


(A. B. C. Members) 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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In the report of the committee 
m agency relations, which was 
submitted by Mr. Tipper, the fol- 
lowing statements were made re- 
garding the advertising campaign 
which the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., has been running: 

“We recently had an unsolicited 
ind remarkable evidence of the 
fact that our advertising is getting 
ver. Printers’ INK canvassed its 
readers to learn which publishers’ 
idvertising had made the great- 
st impression upon them. The 
response gave the A.B.P. a tre- 
mendous boost—the vote favor- 
ing our campaign was twice the 
number received by the nearest 
competitor. 

“Has it ever occurred to you 
hat the A.B.P. is the first and 
only advertising or publishing 
association to advertise itself 
consistently in its own business 
papers? The National Canners’ 
Association or the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association ad- 
vertise in their business papers—it 
is expected of them. Yet we are 
the one and only association in 


the advertising and publishing 
business to take the very medicine 
that we so heartily prescribe for 


teade associations. 
wonder that the 

\.B.P., with but 125 members, 
with a relatively small income, 
and only a small headquarters of- 
fice force, is one of the best 
known and highly respected as- 
sociations in the advertising 
field ?” 

The resolutions committee of 
the association, after submitting 
he resolution addressed to the 
two British publishing associa- 
tions, already referred to, offered 

number of resolutions which 
vere readily and unanimously en- 
lorsed by the convention. Among 
these resolutions were the fol- 
lowing: 

RESOLVED, That we extend our 
clicitations and congratulations to the 
American Association of Advertising 
\gencies for their action on October 11. 

1 denouncing the evil of free publicity 
sa menace to constructive advertisin« 
nd an 9 to honest business, anc 
iat we offer them our co- operation in 
arrying into effect any measures de 
gned to promote the general accept 
ce of this principle. 


other 
And is it any 


these 
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WHEREAS the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World has done mor 
than any other instrumentality to elim 
inate unfit advertisers and advertising: 
ta raise the standards of advertising: 
to increase public respect and confidenc: 
in advertising, and promoted with 
marked success the ideal of truthful. 
clean, constructive advertising; 

AND WHEREAS the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World has don 
and is doing much to educate the gen 
eral public in the economic value anid 
practical uses of advertising; 

AND WHEREAS their work am 
principles are in harmony with th: 
standards and practices of our ow: 
organization; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Asso 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., regards th 
activities of the A. A. C. of W. worth: 
of its commendation and support of all 
those interested in promoting better 
business and better advertising. 


RESOLVED that we approve of th 
amendment to the constitution of th« 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, whic! 
has been proposed by their Board o 
Directors, and which if adopted will 
have the effect of confining membershi) 
in the Bureau to publications of paic 
circulation as defined by the rules of 
the Bureau. 

Believing as we do that the presen’ 
rates on second class matter tend to 
restrict the circulation of papers which 
are essential to the trade, industrial an 
social life of the country; that they im 
pose an unjust burden upon the gen 
eral public; that the rates are excessiv: 
and inequitable; and that the vublishin; 
industry is entitled to relief from rate 
which were a part of a war-time taxa 
tion measure; RESOLVED, That The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., favors 
and urges the early passage by Congres 
of the Kelly Bill (HR 11965). 


A telegram addressed to Presi- 
dent Harding protesting against 
a proposed reduction of 30 per 
cent in the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce was sent with the 
unanimous approval of the con- 
vention. The text of this telegram 
was as follows 


The publishers and editors of the 
leading business journals of the United 
States, in convention assembled, are 
more than ordinarily concerned over the 
report that the Executive Branch of the 
Government is considering a reduction of 
30 per cent in appropriation for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, especially since it is further re 
ported that this will mean curtailing, if 
not the abolishment, of the Commodity 
Divisions of the Bureau. 

While we have the utmost sympathy 
with your programme of economy in 
governmental expenditures, we believe 
that it would be a net loss in the end 
to reduce in any degree the efficient 
service being rendered business and in 
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dustry by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. We know that the 
Commodity Divisions have more than 
justified their cost by their service to 
manufacturers, and respectfully but 
earnestly urge their continuance. 


The new officers of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, in addi- 
ton to A. O. Backert, vice-presi- 
dent of the Penton Publishing 
Company, who is president, are: 

Fritz J. Frank, Jron Age, vice- 
president; J. N. Ninds, Jr., Peri- 
odical Publishing Co., treasurer. 
Jesse H. Neal was reappointed 
executive secretary. 

The members of the executive 
committee are: James H. Mc- 
Graw, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 
Roger W. Allen, Allen Business 
Papers, Inc.; Henry G. Lord, 
Textile World; Henry Lee, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co.; 
Clay C. Cooper, Mill Supplies, 
and Allen W. Clark, American 
Paint Journal Company. 

The National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors elected 
H. C. Parmelee, of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, as its 
president and the following as its 
other officers: 

Vice-president, Arthur L. Rice, 
Power Plant Engineering, and 
secretary-treasurer, Kenneth Con- 
dit, American Machinist. 

The members of the executive 
committee of this association are: 
Henry Whipple, Concrete; A, I. 
Ford, American Lumberman; 
A. F. Stuebins, Railway Mechani- 
cal Engineer; Clay Cooper, 
Mill Supplies; Neal Adair, Motor 
World, and S. S. Moore, Canadian 
Machinery. 


Colorado Springs “Gazette” 
Changes Ownership 


The Colorado Sprines Gazette has 
been sold by (oreye Phelps Dodge to 
A. Ege. Mr. Ege has been mana- 
ging editor for the last six years and, 
before that, had been business manager 
for twelve years. 


Independent Oil Account for 
Glen Buck 


Glen Buck, advertising agent, Chicago, 
has secured the account of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men of America and is 
now arranging a national advertising 
campaign soon to be started by that 
association. 
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Los Angeles Manufacturer to 
Advertise Liquid Cement 
Roofing 


Super-Text Products Company 
Los Argeles, ‘nanufacturer of a liquid 
cement roofing material, is using news 
papers and agricultural publications i 
its advertising campaign. The Read 
Miller Company, Los Angeles advertis 
ing agency, has this account. 

The Universal Rado and _ Researc 
Company, Pasadena, and the M. P. M 
Sales Company, both of Los Angeles 
have also placed their accounts with th: 
Read-Miller Company. Radio publica 
tions and newspapers are being used. 


The 


Mace, Vice-President, 


Guslinn & Wells 


A. C. Mace, advertising counselor of 
the National Biscuit Company, Ney 
York, has been made vice-president « 
Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc., advertisin; 
agency, New_York, effective January | 
1923. Mr. Mace will continue as ad 
vertising counselor of the Nationa 
Biscuit Company. He has been adver 
tising manager and counselor of the 
National Biscuit Company for the last 
twenty years. 


A. C. 


Underwear Distributors Form 
Association 


The United Underwear League of 
America has been formed at New York 
by wholesalers and retailers in the un 
derwear trade. The new association wil! 
be affiliated with the recently formed 
United Women’s Wear League of 
America. 

Joseph Lande, of Lande & Miskend 
was elected chairman of the league, and 
Jack Levene, Nelson & Levene, vice 
chairman. 


New Campaign for Manex 


Heaters 


A winter advertising campaign i: 
farm papers, newspapers and business 
publications is planned by the Manex 
Company, Dayton, O., manufacturer 
of the Manex Heater for automobiles 
The Ferger & Silva Co., Ciricinnati 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of this account 


Allentown, Pa., Newspapers 


Appoint F. R. Lowell 


Francis R. Lowell, formerly busines 
manager of the Johnstown, Pa., Ledge 
has been appointed general manager « 
the Allentown, Pa., Chronicle and News 
and Item. 


The King gowing Machine Company 


Buffalo, N. has placed the adver 
tising of its King Quality Radio A para 
tus and Piston Pins with Walz-Weir 
stock, Inc., advertising agency of tha 
city. 
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Department Stores 
: Prefer 
The Detroit News 


Detroit department 

stores—buyers of 
space who can trace 
whence their custom 
‘comes almost to the cent 
—used more than 63% of 
their total newspaper 
lineage for September in 
The Detroit News. 


qd These stores depend 
on direct results. 
They must place their 
advertising where it will 
be assured of: the largest 
possible audience and the 
greatest reader attention. 





National advertisers 

who wish to cover the 
Detroit field as_ thor- 
oughly as is humanly pos- 
sible should be guided by 
the experience of Detroit’s 
department stores. 


The Detroit News 


Two and @ Half Times Nearest Competing Week Day 
Circulation in Detroit and Vicinity. 


Larges: Sunday Circu'ation in Michigan. 


“Always in the Lead” 


fom juan 1 
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Who Started 
The Association of 


Ad Clubs? 


Puivapecrnia, Oct. 9, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some of us oldtimers were discussing 
today at luncheon the wonderful growth 
of the advertising club movement and, 
in particular, to whom credit was due 
for first conceiving the idea of a national 
association of ad clubs. One man 
thought the credit was due Herbert S. 
Houston, another E. D. Gibbs, of Good- 
rich Tire, etc. 

Turning to our usual fount of infor- 
mation, can the Little Schoolmaster 
assist in placing the olive wreath on 
the brow of the right man? 

Tuos. D. Moore. 


1922. 


ITHOUT expending‘ too 

great an amount of time in a 
matter of purely historical inter- 
est, we are under the impression 
that the idea of a national asso- 
ciation of advertising men was 
first publicly broached in 1903 by 
S. De Witt Clough, then editor 
of Tengwall Talk, and now busi- 
ness manager of The American 
Journal of Clinical Medicine, and 
of Hospital Buyer. 

The earliest published evidence 
in support of Mr. Clough’s title 
to the palm is a letter published 
in Printers’ Ink, July 15, 1903, 
and reprinted below. If anyone 
has evidence to the contrary, let 
him now say his say, or forever 
afterward hold his peace.—T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 

(From Printers’ Ink, issue of 

July 15, 1903) 
Curcaco, July 5, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Has it ever occurred to you what a 
splendid thing a national association of 
advertising men would be? 

In most of our larger cities are clubs 
and local organizations, but their scope 
is necessarily limited. In almost every 
trade, profession and branch of business 
we have national associations, yearly 
conventions, identifying insignia, etc., 
etc. Now why not something of the 
kind for the advertising profession? 

We, as a fraternity, should get to 
gether on this matter. We need the 
encouragement, the ideas and the uplift 
that would follow such a movement. _ 

It would result in a dissemination of 
correct advertising ideas and be of great 
henefit to the advertiser. 

Why not encourage this idea and fos 
ter it through your columns? 

would suggest you get the opinions 


1903 
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of leading advertising men on the 
subject. 
Yours for the good of the cause 
S. DeWitt CLovcx, 


Editor, Tengwall Talk, Chicago 


" ‘ 
Used Car Dealers Advertise 
Their Reliability 

Attention has frequently been called 
in Printers’ Ink to the campaigns of 
national advertisers and associations 
which have for their purpose the win 
ning of consumers’ confidence by the 
display of signs and symbols outside 
their places of business. which tie up 
with paid advertising. The significance 
of these signs is explained to the public 
in newspaper advertising. 

In Indianapolis the used car dealers 
are conducting a campaign to obtain 
the confidence of the public in the 
reliability of established automobile 
dealers and to dispel the prospective 
buyer’s wariness of so-called second 
hand dealers. Full-page newspaper 
copy features the sign of these mer 
chants which readers are told will be 
displayed prominently about the estab- 
lishments of the dealers mentioned in 
the advertisement. The symbol carries 
@ picture of an automobile in the centre 
of a circle, about which runs the slogan, 
“Used cars of known value.” A banner 
running through the circle says, “The 
sign of a reliable dealer.” 


Railroads Show Increased 
Incomes 


The net operating incomes of rail 
roads for the eight-month period ended 
August 31 last generally show increases 
over the figures of the corresponding 
period in 1921. The net operating in 
come for the New York Central during 
these eight months was $32,545,819 in 
1922 against $27,388,767 in 1921; Nor 
folk & Western was $17,315,767 against 
$7,353,465; Illinois Central System, was 
$15,294,652 against $12,215,778; Balti 
more & Ohio was $15,157,172 against 
$12,215,661; Norfolk & Western, total 
income, $17,933,469 against $7, 399 337: 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, net 
operating income, $8,615,189 dgainst a 
deficit of $3,687,670, and Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe System, $19,709,311 
against $26,937,778. 


Automobile and Motor Truck 
Production 


The Department of Commerce states 
that reports from about ninety passen 
ger car and eighty truck manufacturers 
show that 1,507,495 passenger cars an 
159,907 trucks were produced during the 
eight months ending August, 1922, a 
total of 1,667.4 

August, the a month reported, was 
the second best thus far this year in 
motor vehicle production, with an out 
put of 246,941 passenger cars and 24,064 
trucks. This compares with 263,027 
cars and 25,984 trucks in June, the peak 
month. 
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Halftones of the Oil Market 
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Whole towns and populous camps are, of necessity, 
ordered and erected by the oil industry whenever a 
new oil field “comes in” and wheneveranew refinery 
is built out in the open country. Huge purchases of 
home building materials and equipment result. 
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The ideal way 

to try out the 
farm market 

on a national scale 
at small expense 


Many advertisers are now considering the 
possibilities of farm paper advertising for 
the first time. - 


‘Many .others who were represented in the 
~“agricultural publications two or three 


bo" veats ago are again attracted to the farm 





‘market with the return of farm prosperity. 
Careful advertisers in each group are pre- 
paring to fest out the responsiveness of farm 
families to advertising under present con- 
ditions. 


They will base their future plans on what 
this trial shows. 


The fact that FARM AND HOME is appeal- 
ing so strongly to such advertisers is due to 
five outstanding facts: 


1. FARM AND HOME has a well dis- 
tributed circulation in the 28 states 
where conditions are. at their best for 
the individual farmer. 


. FARM AND HOME reaches real farmers 
—people who actually depend on farm 
operations for a living. 


. FARM AND HOME has the confidence 
of these farmers, as shown by the 
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unusually large percentage of them 
who renew their subscriptions vear 
after year. 


. FARM AND HoME has the lowest rate 
per thousand subscribers of any na- 
tional farm paper. 


. FARM AND HOME has a proved record 
of getting results this year. 


In a word, the advertiser who uses FARM 
AND HOME has the confidence of real far- 
mers in every section—and reaches them at 
the least possible expense. 


Furthermore it reaches enough of them in 
each state north of the Cotton Belt and east 
of the Rockies to give a dependable estimate 
of the probable success of a larger cam- 
paign. 
Isn’t FARM AND HOME the ideal medium 
for the careful advertiser who bases his 
larger plans on a preliminary try-out of a 
normal cross-section of his prospects? 

Ask for the new 

FARM AND HOME 


series of blue print charts giving facts 
about the farm market. 


FARM”"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO.,Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
Western Manager New York Manager 
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Why not find out? 


“I didn’t think you people would be in- 
terested in anything less than a million 
edition.” 





| 
i 
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“I thought you printed only publication 
work.” 


“I didn’t know that you printed pub- 


lications.”’ 


“I know your concern does beautiful 
printing, but my work is very simple. I 
don’t think you would be interested.” 


We hear comments such as these with 
disturbing frequency. Perhaps some similar 
idea has kept you from availing yourself 
of our services. And all the while you 
have been missing something. Suppose 
you give us the opportunity to talk your 
problems over with you. If we are not 
the logical people to do your work, we’ll 
say so quickly. Isn’t that fair enough? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 














Unusual Perspectives Make Unusual 
Advertising Illustrations 


Much Depends upon the Point of View in the Making of Out-of-the- 
Ordinary Pictures 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE have been illustrations 
visualizing the point of view 

f the bird, but what, do you sup- 
pose, is the impression of things in 
general, on the worm—provided he 
iad an eye and could see? This 
idea so impressed a noted illustra- 
or some years ago that he came 
out with a series of drawings 
which startled the entire country. 
He called them “Worm’s-Eye 
Views,” and you saw what the 
worm would see if he had optics 
for the purpose. Everything was 
looking up. The experiment was 
a success because it was a novelty 
and had not previously been car- 
ried so far. 

Most advertising iilustrations 
are drawn from a certain point of 
view, and with certain definite and 
established traditions of perspec- 
tive in mind. Occasionally a se- 
ries deliberately sets out to break 
these rules and do something new. 
The results are interesting, and 
they do attract attention. 

The best recent example of it 
is found, perhaps, in a series of 
illustrations for Mason Cord 
Tires. The artist draws his com- 
positions from an elevation. They 
are panoramic, although very sim- 
ple and uninvolved. One is re- 
produced that is worthy of study. 
It shows a car drawn up at a curb 
line, a man and a woman in golf 
togs, and a caddy. It is perhaps 
the perspective view you would get 
f you looked down on this scene 
from the second-story window of 
a clubhouse. The ordinary ver- 
sion would be the view from the 
ground, whereon the car and peo- 
ple stand. 

Of course other niceties and in- 
novations of handling go far to 
make the Mason illustrations fas- 
cinating. The figures are silhou- 
etted against white paper. There 
s very little detail. These ele- 
ments assist in adding to the in- 


terest of the look-down perspec- 
tive view. But it is different and 
therefore compelling to a public 
accustomed to conventional com- 
positions. 

The airplane has given us an 
entirely new school of perspective. 
The bird’s-eye view has become a 
reality. The moment you leave 
the earth’s surface, however, you 
are provided with an endless num- 
ber of individual perspectives, and 
all of them novel. Drawing is 
made correspondingly more diffi- 
cult. 


A STUDY OF PERSPECTIVE REQUIRED 
OF THE ADVERTISER 


plays odd 


Perspective some 
pranks, 

You have only to look around 
you to see demonstrations of this, 
as when a railroad track ends in 
a pin point and the last house 
in a long row becomes almost a 
tiny play-cottage. 

An advertiser often wonders 
how he can make his small prod- 
uct seem large, or a large object 
appear heroic in size. It’s all a 
problem in perspective. 

Consider an automobile. One 
advertiser, illustrating his cam- 
paign with photographs, had been 
displeased all along because the 
machine looked really smaller in 
his pictures of it than the auto- 
mobile actually was. The first 
photographs used were done from 
the customary and traditional per- 
spective viewpoints. 

A new photographer did some 
experimenting. He always man- 
aged to obtain look-up views. It 
might mean finding the apex of a 
hill, and allowing the car to just 
nose over it, while the camera 
was placed on the opposite and 
downward slope of the road. 
When these prints were developed 
they possessed to a marked de- 
gree the ability to attract the eye. 
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The automobile seemed gigantic 
in size. 

In photographing or drawing 
any object, height, weight and 
magnified size can be accom- 
plished by looking up on it. Build- 
ings always seem higher, when 
this is done. 

Several linoleum, rug and car- 
pet advertisers have, 
after much experi- 
menting, found that 
perspective can and 
does solve the prob- 
lem of an adequate 
showing of their ’ 
products. From the 
customary range of , 
vision and point of 
view, the floor cover- 
ings are in such vio- c 
lent straight-on per- 
spective that very lit- 
tle of them or of their 
patterns can be seen 
in the illustration. 

But when the point 
of vision is raised, 
and the artist or pho- 
tographer looks down 
on the scene, any 
number of possibili- 
ties are uncovered. 
The entire rug in a 
room can be pictured 
in detail. But some 
strange things happen 
to the perspective of 
furniture, of walls, of 
pictures on walls, and 
of figures placed in 
true relation to these 
accessories. From 
being very easy to 
draw, let us say, each becomes a 
puzzle in itself, involving close 
study. For the perspective of the 
accessories and figures must cor- 
respond exactly with the perspec- 
tive of the floor coverings. When 
any rules are violated, the room 
will appear “out of drawing.” 

Perspective is, in truth, one of 
the most valuable assistants of the 
advertiser and the advertising art- 
ist. Its strange flexibility allows 
three sides of an object to be 
shown, and in detail. For you can 
deliberately violate some of the 
principles of perspective, for your 
own purposes, provided you do it 


THIS ILLUSTRATION ATTRACTS 
FROM WHICH THE DRAWING WAS MADE 


INK Oct. 19, 1922 
with grace and therefore “fool the 
eye.” 

An advertiser had wanted, for a 
long while, to show the container 
of his product in a certain view, 
which would bring into the range 
of vision the top, and two sides— 
and with every face of the pack- 
age readable as to text. 


ee 


° 


MASON CORDS 


their finest cars with Mason Cords. 
Therrs is the satisfaction of tires —endur- 
im. ve, dependable — which repre- 
sent the truest tire value in America, 
irrespective of price. 


FE WAGON ViRE EC RUSSER COMPANY BENT ONTO 


BECAUSE OF THE ANGLE 


Photographs would not do it. 
There was too much distortion. 
Finally an artist created a freak 
perspective which while seeming 
to preserve the continuity of 
shape and design, nevertheless 
went boldly against rules, and vis- 
ualized the top and two sides ac- 
ceptably to the eye. 

Perspective can make small ob- 
jects seem very large. And, as we 
have said, it can give still greater 
size to large objects. 

Perspective is back of the im- 
pressive present showings of Ful- 
ton Diesel power plants, in an im- 
portant series of double spreads. 
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Life’s Forty 


On January 4th, Life celebrates 
its 40th birthday. 

40 years reflecting the whims and 
foibles of this nation of ours, its 
laughter, heartaches and human 
kindliness! Small wonder that Life 
is so universally regarded as an 
American institution. 

—Just to celebrate, Life’s putting 
out a corking big Anniversary num- 
ber. Watch for it! 


Memo to Advertisers — color 
forms close six weeks in advance 
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in no other way could the same 
results be achieved. 

The Fulton Diesel is, in itself, 
an immense and bulky plant, by 
comparison with which a man is a 
mere pigmy, but the work it does 
is so important, so great, that any 
showing of it in an illustration, 
should assist in visualizing the 
magnitude of its effort. The art- 
ist, in a series, has brought per- 
spective to bear, as batteries of 
these power plants are shown, 
running off into dim distance, and 
with accessory surroundings pur- 
posely dwarfed. But the real 
credit must go to perspective and 
its visual possibilities. Mountain 
high, the mechanisms stand, tower- 
ing above the surrounding vistas 
of industrial life. By standing 
as it were, when he made his 
illustration, almost at the base’ of 
the first engine, tremendous 
height is secured. Any other 
point of vision would have made 
a commonplace picture. 

Perspective makes it possible for 
Mobiloil to show the reader entire 
street scenes in detail, with views 
of both sides of this street in par- 
ticular, garages, repair shops, and 
all the numerous activities that be- 
long with them. The view the 
reader knows best, from his car, 
or walking along on the pavement. 
is not at all the view drawn by 
the artist, who has selected some 
imaginary plane above, from which 
he looks down, when he makes his 
illustration. Perspective permits 
the artist to look into hidden nooks 
and peer over factory walls. The 
eye of the aviator knows these 
viewpoints well, but they are new 
and striking to the average in- 
dividual. 

Perspective allows a Caloric 
page to present to its audience 
miles and miles of wonderful 
panoramic view, including  vil- 
lages, cities, valley views, moun- 
tains, lakes and rivers, and over 
all, winter, blowing his blast of 
biting wind and snow. Observed 
from the street level, the reader 
would see a few buildings or one 
village only. Perspective has 
transformed him into an aviator, 
soaring above the countryside, He 
has a thousand seeing eyes. 
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Perspective permits the adver- 
tiser to show, in an interesting, at- 
tractive manner, many models of 
his line in a single composition. A 
recent Dalton page carried the 
complete set of machines—eight of 
them, and in good size, and the 
details of each were perfect. I) 
was merely a bit of strategy in 
perspective, with the artist view- 
ing his vista of objects from 
slightly above. Yet they were all 
standing on a common base—and 
all looked natural. 

It is comparatively easy to as- 
sume that there is but one possi- 
ble view of a place, an object, any 
advertising composition, and, since 
it is the most obvious thing, we 
are inclined to produce common- 
place illustrations. Ingenuity in 
perspective is as necessary as in- 
genuity in technique or in idea. 
And as wide a range of possibili- 
ties is at our disposal. The artist 
avoids them, as a rule, because 
they are very difficult to compose. 

There was once a painter who 
had been given an order to make 
a still-life study in oils, of so 
simple a subject as a large platter 
of bacon and eggs. It was to be 
produced in full color, and any 
other view than one from above. 
would scarcely show the ingredi 
ents of the nation’s popular break- 
fast. 

The advertiser called him up at 
the expiration of the time limit set 
for the delivery of the finished 
painting and there were fireworks 
over the telephone. “I’ve been 
trying,” growled the artist, “for 
two weeks, to get the correct per- 
spective of that infernal oval serv- 
ing platter—so that it looks right. 
And I’m ready to give up. A 
look-down view of an oval dish 
is too much for me. I’m ready to 
call the order off. Why couldn’t 
you select some natural view for 
that illustration?” 

Circles, ovals, odd shapes of any 
kind, are exceedingly difficult to 
portray in odd perspective. But 
they are invariably worth their 
while, because they greet the eye 
as something new, a departure 
from old compositions. 

_ Perspective permits an adver- 
tiser to cut away the entire side of 
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1 shall visit you with the Adler Collegian 
Spring and Summer models and Tropicals 
for Men and Young Men, and Adler 
Collegian Jrs. on the date indicated by an X. 


DAT) TEA aT 











A Mail Campaign 
for the Salesman 


S it any wonder that the retailers keep before 
them an advanced card blotter like the one 
above used by Adler-Rochester salesmen ? 


If blotters containing a message from the sales- 
men were sent out to his customers at intervals, it 
would, in many instances, give them greater prestige 


without diminishing the importance of the house. 


Where the representative sees his trade but sel- 
dom, much trade will slip away. A monthly blotter 
will help to maintain contact. It merits the serious 
consideration of every business house. There is no 
reason why mail work should not be done over the 
salesman’s name to tie the house and its representa- 
tives together. 


A salesman became seriously ill—went to the 
hospital. Weeks slipped by. He worried almost as 
much about losing his business as his health. Final- 
ly, the sales manager began sending out bulletin 
blotters to his customers, telling how worried 
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he was because he could not see them. The blotter 
showed him propped up in bed, holding a pretty 
nurse’s hand. 


Each week he sent out letters asking them ‘just 
to send their orders in to the house, stating that he 
would get credit for them. He smiled at them 
from blotters, showing his life in the hospital and 
orders came in. He made light of his infirmity— 
and more pink order sheets arrived. 


When he finally hobbled out, a hearty welcome 
awaited him from his trade, and, best of all, he sold 
more goods while in the hospital than he ever sold 
in a like period on the road. 


Do you realize the possibilities of blotter adver- 
tising? Our “Dictionary” shows how 48 businesses 
use them—the 5 important uses—the 42 kinds of 
copy. Our Scrap Book is a reproduction of these 
business-bringing campaigns on 8 grades and finishes 
of Standard Blottings. A copy of each book will be 


sent to executives upon request. 


tandard 
Blottin 
"sed pda po 


Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 
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a factory, a home, a building of 
any kind, and show the reader 
every room and every floor. 

It opens up the widest range of 
long-distance views of any scene. 
If it is essential to suggest that 
the telephone will link Frisco with 
New York, perspective will bridge 
this distance convincingly and 
make an exceedingly interesting 
picture of it. 

The manufacturer of automobile 
top materials was at a loss for 
adequate illustrative material un- 
til an artist pointed the way. It 
was merely a matter of perspec- 
tive. Why had the advertiser 
always, in the past, persisted in 
showing scenes from a ground 
level? The tops, black as they 
were, could not loom large to the 
eye from this point of view. The 
illustrations must always be from 
above. 

And then this artist took the 
advertiser to the window of his 
own five-story plant and pointed 
down into the yard. There were 
some thirty cars drawn up. And 
the tops were the one thing you 
saw first. 

“There is the answer to the 
problem,” said the artist, “and the 
marvel of it is to me, that, with 
this view always seen from your 
own window, you have not been 
able to think of a solution before. 
Your illustrations should be from 
the air. Then you show what 
you advertise and very little of 
the automobile.” 


Cincinnati Agency Directs 
Natural Gas Conservation 
Campaign 


Advertising in newspapers, 
and other mediums has just been started 


maga azines 


Natural Gas Association of 
America. This campaign, as previously 
reported in Printers’ Ink, will seek to 
show the public the necessity of con 
serving natural gas. It has the approval 
of the Bureau of Mines of the Depart 
ment of the Interior. The Blaine 
Thompson Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O., will 
direct this campaign. 


Lakeland, Fla., “Star-Tele- 
gram” Appoints Representative 

Frost, Landis & Kohn, New York, 
publishers’ representatives, have been 
appointed national ve mee represen- 
tatives of the Lakeland la., Star- 
Telegram. 


hy the 
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U. S. Rubber Company Adver- 
tises the Shoe Repairman 


The village cobbler and the neigh 
borhood shoe repairman have seldom 
stood out Fy in the advertis 
ing field. At the present time, however, 
the United States Rubber Company. 
which manufactures “‘Spring-step” 
ber heels, is devoting part of its A... 4 
to advertising this craft. Under the 
caption “Pity the neighborhood without 
its Good Shoe Repairman,” the U. S. 
Rubber Company, in recent newspaper 
copy, describes the place as “trouble man 
of the community” that the shoe re 
pairer has come to fill, giving the adver 
tising a historical atmosphere by pic- 
turing the first shoemaking shop in New 
England. Although the individual shoe 
repairman probably represents a minor 
cutlet for U. S. Rubber products as 
compared with other trades, he is given 
the full credit for being | the * ‘true rub 
ber heel missionary. e gave you 
the chance to try out odané heels on 
an old pair of oes,” says the rubber 
company. “Whether you personally spe 
cify U. S. Spring-step heels or not— 
you are likely to find them on your 
shoes if you have your work done by a 
good shoe segue, Give him credit 
again for this fresh evidence of his 
feeling of responsibility.” 


Small-Town Grocery Store 
Directs Copy at Chain Stores 


Advertising of a frank flavor to aid a 
grocery store in meeting chain system 
competition is being used by the Model, 
Inc., Market in a small city in New 
England. 

“These prices are for cash and carry,” 
the copy says over the signature of 

“Same Old Bill,” evidently the proprie 
tor. “If you wish us to deliver them to 
you we will charge you 10 cents, no 
matter how small or how large. 

“You go down to the co-operative and 
buy for cash and carry. Why can’t you 
do the same with us? We will gvie you 
prices that will make them look sick, and 
every article we sell you is fully guar 
anteed. If you buy a dozen eggs from 
them, you can’t carry them back or tell 
them they were bad, for they can’t make 
good unless it comes out of the clerk’s 
pocket. You tell us, we don’t grumble, 
we refund you and say nothing—that's 
worth something to you, isn’t it? Well, 
a democratic store 
fully guar- 
over and 


7 not trade with 
and get your money’s worth, 
anteed? Look these prices 
compare them.” 


Advertising Being Used 
Jewish Charities Campaign 


Street car, outdoor and newspaper ad 
vertising is playing a prominent part in 
the campaign of the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Socie 
ties of New York, which has as its goal 
the obtaining of a million-dollar fund. 
The society represents ninety-one char- 
itable associations and its advertising is 
readily distinguished by a large numeral 
one in which are enclosed the words “91 
in one.” 





‘‘one dollar is a 
lot of money for 
a magazine—' 


9 


UST before ten o’clock on the morn- 

ing of July 16th, 1919, the publisher 
of MoToR called the heads of all de- 
partments into conference. 


There was nothing about the brief note 
to indicate that anything more than the 
usual “talk-fest’”” was to be expected; 
department managers unwillingly left 
desks piled high with work to listen, as 
they thought, to the customary review 
of pet theories and new jokes. For that 
is the way of many conferences. 


But this was to be an unusual confer- 
ence. The boys had been seated but a 
moment, already impatient for the 
“opening chorus,” when the publisher 
electrified the gathering by proposing 
that the 1920 Annual Show and Ref- 

















one dollar per copy. 


The Circulation Manager was upon his 
feet instantly and he minced no words 
in emphatically stating that, “One dollar 
is a lot of money for a magazine.” To 
which he added, apparently as an after- 
thought, “It can’t be done.” 


And there followed considerable con- 
versation. 


mae 


Re has been done! 


Before the meeting concluded it was 
definitely decided that the 1920 Annual 
Show and Reference Number of MoToR 
was to sell for one dollar per copy. And 
how it sold! Doubt quickly turned to 
elation as city after city reported a clean 
sale within ten days. 


Again in 1921 and 1922, at the one 
dollar price, the issue was exhausted a 
few days after publication date and on 


erence Number of MoToR be priced at 





January 18th, 1922, the city of Detroit 
was startled by a full-page newspaper 
advertisement offering to repurchase, at 
the full price, every copy in town. The 
result was a return of six copies—and a 


demand for a hundred more. 


So, again in 1923, the Annual January 
Show and Reference Number of MoToR 
will sell for one do/lar—“a lot of money 
for a magazine.” 





HAT is it that induces 75,000 

motorists and automotive dealers 
to pay twice as much for the Annual 
Show and Reference Number of MoToR 
as they will for any other automobile 
magazine? 


It must be something more than the 
beautiful cover, the four hundred pages, 
the striking pictures and the authorita- 
tive articles. It must be something 
more than the advertising pages even 
though they do constitute a veritable 





encyclopedia and guide of the automo- 
tive industry. 


It is something more! 


The Annual Show and Reference Num- 
ber of MoToR is more than a magazine 
-—it is a permanent symbol of the indus- 
try, the Shows and the modern method 
of transportation. 


This great issue of MoToR reflects the 
glory of an industry; an industry that 
forges ahead each year to greater and 
greater accomplishments. 


Such a magazine is worth one dollar— 
and more. 


MOIoR. 


119 West 40th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hearst Building Sones Build 
CHICAGO BS D TROIT = 

















Making Fresh Fish a Package 
Specialty 


Experimental Effort of One Boston Company Points to Success 


By James H. Collins 


HOEVER influences the 

American public to eat two 
pounds of fresh fish where one is 
now consumed will be as much a 
benefactor as the fellow who 
grows two blades of grass instead 
of one. We probably eat less 
fish than any nation in the world 
—only sixteen pounds a year per 
capita against forty-five to sixty- 
five pounds in European coun- 
tries. 

The fresh fish industry has 
three basic handicaps: (1) Perish- 
ability of products; (2) uneven or 
uncertain supply; (3) uneven con- 
sumer demand. 

Other industries have one or 

two of these handicaps, but it is 
said that no other food product 
has all three. Milk is perishable, 
and its production uneven, but 
consumer demand is somewhat 
constant. Canners have uneven 
consumer demand and production, 
but their products are imperish- 
able. ' 
The real problem of the fisher- 
man is to eliminate one of these 
difficulties. Uneven production and 
perishability are largely beyond 
his control, though the latter 
may be overcome to some extent 
by removing consumer prejudice 
against frozen fish. Stabilizing 
and increasing consumer demand 
is another logical remedy. 

Up in Boston, winter before 
last, two wholesale fish dealers 
started something new along this 
line—the packaging of choice cuts 
of fresh fish, ready for cooking, 
in parchment paper wrappers. 
From small experimental begin- 
nings, and chiefly in the past ten 
months, fresh fish in a consumer 
package has been made an all- 
year specialty, sold at a uniform 
price, put into grocery stores and 
butcher shops and distributed in 
communities as far away as 
Denver. 

The particular fish chosen for 
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packaging was the haddock, one 
of the most important fish in 
north Atlantic waters, a clean 
feeder, living chiefly on crustacea, 
with white, sweet, non-oily meat, 
and available all year round. 
Averaging two to eight pounds in 
weight, it was also a convenient 
size for filleting. The fish were 
scaled, trimmed, split, and the 
bones removed, making nice clean 
halves, ready for frying, broiling, 
baking or boiling. These were 
wrapped in waterproof vegetable 
parchment paper, packed in small 
wooden boxes holding twenty 
pounds, and shipped to points near 
Boston without icing during the 
cold weather. 


CHANGED MERCHANDISING METHODS 


DEMANDED 


The idea was born of necessity. 

Fresh fish must be shipped by 
express. Present express rates are 
often higher than the cost of the 
fish for shipments to mid- 
continent points. The rate to 
Denver, for example, is eight 
cents a pound—about double the 
average wholesale price of whole 
haddock in Boston. So it is an 
advantage to ship only fish—not 
heads, tails, fins, bones, entrails 
and trimmings. 

Fish being the most odorous of 
ali foods, its sale has been con 
fined almost entirely to fish stores 
and public markets. The butcher 
and grocer almost never handle 
fresh fish because it contaminates 
other foods, and for the grocer 
there is the difficulty of cleaning 
and cutting up for customers. 
Choice cuts of fresh fish in water- 
proof parchment paper are abso- 
luteiy odorless. They may be put 
into the grocer’s refrigerator with 
butter, and the housekeeper may 
boil one of them in its wrapper 
without odor or even soiling the 
kettle. 

These haddock fillets were al- 
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most instantly successful with con- 
sumers and were stocked by gro- 
cers and butchers in the Eastern 
States. Plainly, the fish dealers 
had started something worth 
greater development. 

Business boomed as long as 
cold weather lasted, while ship- 
ments could be made without ice. 
But when warm weather came, it 
was another story. One of the 
dealers stopped shipping altogether 
in April. But the other, the Bay 
State Fishing Company, set out 
to find some way of shipping, not 
only through the summer, but to 
distant points. For besides main- 
taining the desirable new retail 
outlets that had been found for 
fresh fish, the packaged fillet was 
a beginning in the standardiza- 
tion of the fish business. It gave 
uniform quality which could be 
guaranteed, and permitted Selling 
for an unvarying seasonal retail 
price, something that has never 
been possible in the general fresh 
fish trade. By eliminating waste, 
it made possible the penetration 
of inland markets where fresh 
ocean fish were unknown. 

Experiments were made by 
packing the wrapped fillets in five- 
gallon round tin containers similar 
to those used for shipping fresh 
oysters. These held thirty pounds 
of fish, and when tightly closed, 
and packed with ice in oyster 
boxes, carried fish in prime con- 
dition as far as Denver. Since 
shipments began last winter, it is 
said that not a pound of fish has 
been lost through spoilage. 


SEES ADVERTISING AHEAD 


“It is indeed an _ interesting 
proposition, and we expect big 
things from it,” said J. C. 
Wheeler, the company’s sales 
manager. 
for consumer advertising as soon 
as we have adequate distribution: 
Thus far, our advertising has been 
limited to a consumer booklet 
telling how the fresh haddock 
fillets are prepared, pointing out 
the advantages to the housekeeper 
in buying fish ready for cooking, 
with no bones or waste, and giv- 
ing cooking recipes. This booklet 
also describes our toasted haddock 


“There are possibilities. 
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fillets and finnan- haddies. An- 
ticipatitig the time when both our 
turnover and our line will be big 
enough to justify consumer adver- 
tising, we have adopted a trade- 
mark, “Forty Fathom,” based on 
the depth of cold sea water at 
which our vessels catch haddock. 

“At present we are working to 
establish our product in localities 
where it meets a ready sale, and 
until sales reach a certain volume, 
advertising must be limited. Fe- 
lieving that we have a oe’ s 
specialty to advertise, instead « 
simply ‘fish,’ we are trying to 
build up a substantial foundation, 
and as we can guarantee the qual- 
ity. of our product, we will no 
doubt later launch out into a 
broader field. 

“After cutting, the haddock 
fillets are cooled for a short time, 
about half an hour, in a strong 
brine.. It is not a freezing process, 
however, because the brine is 
usually well above the freezing 
point. Nor is it pickling, as the 
brine does not ‘strike’ except very 
slightly on the surface. This re- 
moves any blood or slime, makes 
the fillets white and attractive, and 
in the strong, moisture-proof, in- 
sulating parchment wrappers they 
are not only kept clean, but retain 
their natural moisture. 

“The success of Forty Fathom 
haddock fillets will undoubted]; 
lead to the development of other 
package specialties in fresh fish 
The chief requirements are 
staple fish, in abundant supply, 
with not too extreme fluctuations 
in price. The cod ranks with th 
haddock in size, price and avail 
ability the greater part of th 
year, and fillet cuts ready for 
cooking could be packaged in th: 
same way. The lemon sole is a! 
times quite abundant, and couk 
be filleted at reasonable prices 
during certain: seasons, but at 
other times it is scarce and it 
could not be sold for a uniform 
price all year round. Halibut and 
salmon do not offer the sam 
opportunities for filleting, as they 
average very much higher in price 
and are a larger fish than the two 
pound to eight-pound haddock and 
cod. However, they might be cut 
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OR the manu- 

facturer who 
intends to advertise in 
Boston, the key to the city is 
a knowledge of the reasons 
for Boston’s unparalleled 
newspaper situation. 

This situation is based on 
the fact that Boston’s popu- 
lation has divided itself by 
a natural process of evolu- 
tion into two distinct groups. 

In the same manner, the 
four major newspapers of 
Boston fall into two groups. 
Three of the papers have a 
decided similarity of appeal. 
Typographically, editorially 
and in the manner of news 
emphasis they are quite evi- 
dently built for one type 
of reader. Each of these 
three papers secures its cir- 
culation almost entirely in 
one group of Boston’s popu- 
lation. An advertiser using 
any one of these papers 
reaches this group. 

The Boston Herald- 
Traveler differs decidedly 
from the other papers of 
Boston. It is different in 
editorial content, in its selec- 
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tion and presen- 

tation of news, in its 
typographical appearance. 
The Herald-Traveler serves 
the other group of Boston’s 
population just as fully 
and completely as those 
papers serve their particular 
group. An advertiser wish- 
ing to cover all of Boston 
must include the Herald- 
Traveler in his list of papers, 
as it is the only one that 
reaches this important group 
of the people of Boston. 


For most advertisers, the 
group served by the Herald- 
Traveler is potentially the 
more important. The people 
who make up this group are 
buyers of bread as well as 
of bonds; of luxuries as 
well as of necessities. They 
are financially able to re- 
spond to advertising. 

The key to Boston is a 
knowledge of these simple 
conditions. The Herald- 
Traveler will gladly send on 
request supporting proof 
contained in a non-contro- 
versial booklet-—‘“The Road 
to Boston.” 





THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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crosswise into steaks and pack- 


aged. 

“While this new method of dis- 
tributing fish offers great’ ad- 
vantages, we do not lose sight of 
its limitations. Besides being 
adapted at present chiefly to a 
few of the more abundant staple 
fish, a good-size fish with a com- 
paratively simple arrangement of 
bones is necessary, because the 
cost of dressing and packing 
under the best conditions is de- 
cidedly high. 

“Virtually, the wholesaler be- 
comes a manufacturer, for the 
packing of these package cuts is 
a manufacturing process. Where 
hefore he shipped whole fish at, 
say, two and a half cents a pound, 
leaving to the retail fish dealer 
the cleaning and cutting up, now 
he ships a finished product averag- 
ing ten cents a pound. The con- 
sumer pays no more, for the retail 
dealer had to charge that much. 
The retailer’s profit is just as 
satisfactory, and he is relieved of 
cleaning and cutting up. Express 
charges are less, because no waste 
material is shipped. But the 
wholesaler, turning manufacturer, 
is selling a product of so much 
higher value that he needs de- 
cidedly more capital in carrying 
on his business, and has more 
money tied up. Obviously, these 
handicaps will make it difficult for 
smaller concerns to embark in the 
ready-cut fresh fish business. But 
that will keep growth on a con- 
structive, healthy basis.” 


Savings Depositors An- 
swer “How’s Business?” 


66 JOW’S business?” This ques- 

tion which, next to the 
weather, holds high place as a con- 
versational topic, is being answered 
by workingmen of Cleveland in 
newspaper advertising. The Cleve- 
land Trust Company, an organiza- 
tion having forty-eight neighbor- 
hood banks, has chosen from its 
depositors six Cleveland workmen 
and obtained from them inter- 
views on prosperity and their suc- 
cess at savings. These interviews 
are to be published one at a time 
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in an advertisement that will also 
carry a picture of the workman 
interviewed. The first advertise 
ment of this series of six, repro 
duced herewith, indicates the teno: 
of the whole campaign. 

The Cleveland Trust Compan, 
decided to advertise in this fashio: 
for savings when it had learned 
that its increase in savings deposit: 





“They 











WORKMAN TESTIFIES TO THE ADVANTAGES 
OF SYSTEMATIC SAVING 


during August was more than a 
million dollars larger than the in- 
crease in any other month since 
November 1920. It had reasoned 
from this premise that perhaps the 
workingmen who were among its 
depositors would have worthwhile 
— of prosperity and thrift to 
tell. 


New Accounts with Erie, Pa., 


Agency 

The Penn Art Steel Works, Erie, Pa.. 
manufacturer of office specialties; the 
Jorgenson Hood Silencer Company, also 
of Erie, manufacturer of automobile 
accessories; and the E. & O. Manufac 
turing Company, Fredonia, N. _ Y.. 
maker of an eight-signal stop light, have 
placed their accounts with the Byrd Ad 
vertising Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Who Reads The Star? 


Literally—almost everybody in Washington. 


As shown by a recent newspaper census, 
taken of 56 representative blocks, The 
Evening Star goes regularly into 85% of the 
homes—and The Sunday Star into 78% of 
them. 


The closest competitor has only 35% to its 
credit, daily; and 43% Sundays. 








Send for a detailed copy of this census. It’s very illuminating 
as indicating the completeness with which advertising in The 
Star covers The National Capital. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll Paris Office J. E. Latz 
150 Nassau Street 5 Rue Lamartine Tower Building 
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Advertise to Prospects 
Who Are Interested, Receptive— 


TELL It to Sweeney/ 


( The Stuyvesants don’t care!) 


OO many advertisers 
select media with the 
idea of placing their sales 
message before the prospects 
who have money, rather than 
before those who want and 
need the articles advertised. 
The advertising tries to 
call on the Stuyvesants on 
Exclusive Avenue; while the 
salesmen get their orders 
from the little stores that 
sell the Sweeneys, on Any 
Street. The class market, in 
New York or anywhere else, 
is not only over-solicited, 
but frequently too little in- 
terested. 


* * * 


O the Sweeneys, the 
price cut in Overland 
cars is news, and an inspira- 
tion; to the Stuyvesants, 
who already have a 
higher priced car, it 
is insignificant. Mr. 
Sweeney will take 
kindly to the sug- 
gestion that he try 
a Lucky Strike or 
a Chesterfield; Mr. 
Stuyvesant is satis- 
fied with the mono- 


grammed cigarettes his club 
provides. To one, the good 
looks and good values that 
are found in Monroe clothes, 
Stetson hats or Walk-Over 
shoes, are interesting; to the 
other, with his own tailor, 
hatter, bootmaker, they are 
of no consequence. Never in 
his wildest moment would 
Mr. Stuyvesant think of ap- 
proaching the Morris Plan 
Bank for a loan, or the 
Loyal Order of Moose for 
companionship. To Mr. 
Sweeney the resources of 
these institutions have con- 
siderable appeal. 

Both their wives are in- 
terested in clothes, but one 
buys what is being worn in 
her set at Certain Shops, 
while the other checks the 
local store advertising be- 

forehand. To Mrs. 
Stuyvesant, as long 
as the cook or 
housekeeper is on 
the job, the merits 
of Borden’s milk, 
or Sheffield butter 
spread on Ward’s 
bread, the cooking 
qualities of Mazola, 
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the flavor of Eat- 
mor cranberries, the 
health elements of 
Fleischmann’s yeast 
or Sun-Maid raisins, 
the suitability of 
Lux for lingerie or 
Linit for tablecloths, 
are not pertinent. 
To Mrs. Sweeney, 
who is faced with ever pres- 
ent problems of feeding and 
caring for a growing family 
on a moderate income, they 
are vital issues. She must 
think about such things. 
When the lady in the big 
house wants to keep That 
Schoolgirl Complexion, she 
visits a beauty specialist; 
Mrs. Sweeney is more apt to 
go to the corner druggist 
and invest in Palmolive and 
Pompeian; in Wildroot, For- 
hans, Colgate’s preparations, 
Gainsborough hair nets. 
Aeolian player pianos and 
Columbia graphophones to 
one family are something to 
work for; to the other, they 
are taken for granted. And 
although one family may 
wonder What’s Wrong Here, 
they will never buy the Book 
of Etiquette to find out; the 
other will gratefully mail the 
coupon. 
The vocabulary of the Stuy- 
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vesants probably 
does not contain 
the words Yankee 
Roll, Chiclets, 
Coca-Cola, Oh 
Henry, or Wrig- 
ley’s; but to the 


Sweeney’s these are 
symbols of pleasure. 
* * * 


O not make the mistake 

of underestimating the 
capacities of the mass mar- 
ket, the Sweeneys as cus- 
tomers. Henry Ford turned 
out his millionth vehicle in 
May, 1921. Has your firm 
been able to sell a million 
units priced from $200 to 
$1000 in the last decade and 
a half? 

When you advertise in 
New York, Tell It To 
Sweeney in The News, 
bought by one of every three 
buyers of morning papers in 
New York City. Its more 
than half-million copies daily, 
the largest morning circula- 
tion in America, will carry 
your sales message to about 
a million receptive readers. 
Will carry it effectively, be- 
cause of the high attention 
value of the tabloid page, 
and economically, because 
small space can do a good 
job in a small paper. Get 
the details! 
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His 
“Brilliance of 


Written Words” 


That many men—and women—have'started to. 
read the States because “It has Arthur Brisbane” 
is not to be denied. Rather, itis to be esteemed. 
Because it confirms the high opinion that we,in 
common with most other newspapers, hold for 
the literary style and appealof Arthur Brisbane. 


Granting that Brisbane first attracted them to 
the States (and you can judge the quality of any 
publication’s readers, remember, by what they 
tead)—the preference expressed for this one 
feature has extended to other parts and pages 


as they found that all features carried by the 
States match the quality of Brisbane’s daily 
column. 


Right below Brisbane on the front page is B. C. Forbes. 
Farther on are the Kaiser's Memoirs, which the States is 
publishing exclusively in New Orleans. Every day there 
are two full-size pages of pictures (not tabloid); on Sun- 
day there is an eight-page comic section and an illustrated 
magazine section. Daily Household page; daily Sport 
page for Women; complete Market and Financial pages; 
two live Sporting pages—are among the other exceptional 
features that make the States New Orleans’ most interest- 
ing, readable newspaper. 


Is not the logical medium for an advertiser the newspaper 
that is preferred by his prospect? 


Sunday Now Over 70,000 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1875 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives : S.C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 




















A Tax That Dams up the Business 
Channel 


Federal Tax on Advertising May Work an Injury to Country’s Large 
Advertisers 


By Andrew C. Pearson 


National Chairman, American Publishers Conference 


N his presentation to the Post 

Office and Post Roads Commit- 
tee on June 27 of this year, the 
Hon. Clyde Kelly, Congressman 
from Allegheny, Pa., stated: “The 
great trade papers and reviews 
dealing with certain phases of in- 
dustry, art, literature, etc., would 
be impossible to produce were it 
not for the advertising columns. 
The advertisers make possible the 
circulation of the medium of in- 
formation which helps to stabilize 
conditions and perpetuate Ameri- 
can institutions.” Thus he de- 
scribed a phase of the postal prob- 
lem that is vital to every manufac- 
turer, merchant and _ individual 
who reads. Heretofore, the advo- 
cates of the present burdensome 
postal laws have laid stress on the 
statement that this tax was prin- 
cipally upon the advertising pages 
only and that only 50 per cent in- 
crease had been placed upon the 
reading matter, yet an increase of 
from 100 to 900 per cent had been 
imposed on this advertising mat- 
ter, according to the zone 
determined by distance of haul. 

In this connection, when the last 
effort was made by the Hughes 
Commission in 1912 to ascertain 
the costs of handling second-class 
mail the present Secretary of State 
added: “The amount of space 
given to advertisements is no cri- 
terion of the educational value of 
a magazine.” Everyone knows 
that advertisements carry to the 
public the news of every advance 
in industrial achievement, yet the 
contention has been made that the 
war tax can be shifted to an ad- 
vertiser, which is obviously un- 
sound for the reason that the ad- 
vertising rate is determined, not 
according to the cost of delivering 
the publication to subscribers, but 
according to the number of sub- 
scribers and their potential buying 


power. Hence, we are taxing dis- 
crimination of prices on commodi- 
ties and limiting our market scope, 
and what is happening proves 
this present law to be unsound. 
Regardless of the attempted estab- 
lishment of the claim that each 
class of mail should pay its own 
way, no one will admit that so 
vital an influence toward national 
unity can stand a tax that has in- 
creased the cost of a service of 
distribution from $11,000,000 to 
$33,000,000 a year for a less ton- 
nage. When these claims are ad- 
vanced, as I have said before, that 
each class pay its own way, we im- 
mediately relinquish the national 
service characteristic of our gov- 
ernment organizations and rele- 
gate the considerations to mathe- 
matical calculation—the far-off 
resident of Alaska or the most se- 
cluded point of rural free delivery 
route are entitled to delivery of a 
first-class letter at the rate of two 
cents an ounce, which oftentimes 
costs as high as several dollars in 
actual delivery expense, but it is 
the ever-increasing volume of 
first-class mails within cities and 
short hauls that equalizes this cost 
and makes this national service 
possible to every inhabitant of our 
national possessions. 


DISCOURAGES SECOND-CLASS 
MAILING 


Now why should second-class 
mail matter be burdened with this 
war tax or penalty, if you please, 
when it is the recognized and es- 
tablished medium for further trade 
stimulation and industrial develop- 
ment? However, the weakness of 
this law has become apparent 
since the completion of its final 
exactions which were arranged in 
four annual instalments starting 
with July 1, 1918, and raising each 
successive vear until the last ad- 
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vance went into effect July 1, 1921. 
Thus we have come to realize fully 
the deterrent influences it has im- 
posed upon the users of second- 
class mail, and instead of inviting 
into the mails a commensurate 
growing tonnage it has served 
gradually to force out of the mails 
and deny automatically to pub- 
lishers the privileges to which they 
are entitled as taxpayers and citi- 
zens, because private means can be 
ased for accomplishing their 
longer hauls for much less than 
the present postal rates. It is a 
sad commentary on the efficiency 
of our government service in han- 
dling the mails when such condi- 
tions exist. One glaring proof of 
this steady diverting from the 
mails is the record of the New 
York Post Office from 1920 to 
1921. In January, February and 
March, 1920, an entry of 73,505,274 
pounds for the quarter was regis- 
tered, while from July to Septem- 
ber, 1921, but 48,339,522 pounds 
was registered, a reduction of 35.6 
per cent within a period of eigh- 
teen months, 

Yet there are the unfortunate 
ones who are forced to accept 
these now existing high rates of 
postal charges owing to their fre- 
quency of issue. One large metro- 
politan daily whose circulation 
covers every State in the Union 
has had an advance in its postal 
bill from $149,499.85 for the fiscal 
year 1917-1918 to $515,557.99 for 
the fiscal year 1921-1922, while an- 
other prominent weekly publica- 
tion’s postage bill has increased 
from $224,185.66 to $739,266.36 a 
year. These figures are based on a 
total entry of over 22,000,000 
pounds for the year, and it is 
readily to be seen that the differ- 
ence in the yearly postal bill is 
over $500,000. As I have said be- 
foré, those vital trade and business 
papers with circulations limited to 
the size of the field they reach and 
the vital market news they con- 
tain must use the mails, while 
others more fortunate, who can 
close from three to five weeks 
ahead of the date of issue, can 
leisurely avail themselves of out- 
side means such as freight, express 
and water routes. 

So, recognizing the unfairness of 
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m= law as it now stands, attempts 
have been made to effect a revision 
of the present law and to have this 
specific and doubly burdensome 
tax removed, for publishers pay 
all other forms of taxation as well. 
We have, however, not assailed the 
zone principle. 

There is now established a Joint 
Commission on Postal Service 
which has been charged with the 
responsibility of ascertaining the 
cost of the various classes of mail, 
and while preliminary plans have 
been under advisement by a special 
committee selected by the Post- 
master General, their findings to 
date indicate that if the job is to 
be done thoroughly it will cost 
$963,000, and an appropriation for 
so large an amount would have to 
be granted by Congress. Thus, 
while we are waiting on the fur- 
ther action of this committee, and 
its subsequent report to the Joint 
Commission, the publishers have 
felt that the Kelly Bill (H. R. 
11,965) at least provided a tempo- 
rary relief from this terrific bur- 
den placed upon them in the fire 
and enthusiasm of raising revenue 
to defray war expenses. 

We have patiently awaited the 
efforts, first of the Department and 
now of the Joint Commission, and 
when the provisions of the Kelly 
Bill were so ably presented by the 
author requesting that a reduction 
to the second advance be granted 
it was implied by the members of 
the Committee, in a vote of 8 to 6, 
that if the Joint Commission did 
not rcport by December 1 of the 
present year, they would take up 
the bill immediately for further 
consideration. 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS A UNIT 
FOR KELLY BILL 


The American Publishers Con- 
ference, representing an organiza- 
tion in which for the first time all 
the publishing interests are united, 
is composed of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, National Editorial 
Association, Inland Daily Press 
Association, New England Daily 
Newspaper Association, Associ- 
ated Business Papers and the Na- 
tional Publishers Association, and 
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Prominent Exporters Agree 


that now is the time to go after more business abroad. 


Among the representative companies placing ad- 
vertising contracts last month for continuous space 
in the AMERICAN EXPORTER were: 


S. L. Allen Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bessemer Gas Engine Co. 
Grove City, Pa. 
E. W. Bliss Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Erie Tool Works 


Erie, Pa. 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
Mayo-Skinner Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Il. 

Mills Novelty Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Monarch Machine Tool Co. 


Sidney, Ohio 


Perfect Rubber Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Western Shade Cloth Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 
Worcester, Mass. 


We can help you find foreign buyers. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its 46th Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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all have passed resolutions sup- 
porting the Kelly Bill. 

Therefore, this war tax is of 
vital interest to the advertisers of 
the country who, by virtue of na- 
tion-wide circulations unhampered 
are able to carry their message 
through a recognized medium at 
a much less cost per subscriber 
than if they were forced to sub- 
divide their campaigns territori- 
ally, owing to these confiscatory 
burdens on the national mediums, 
and in a pro rated way affects also 
the circulation in the individual 
districts which they are anxious to 


reach. Production costs have 
mounted during the past five 
years to such a point that the 


actual labor and material contained 
in the publication far exceed that 
which the publisher receives for 
it, and having reached such limits 
that the advertising rate cannot ‘be 
still further increased, one can 
readily see where automatically the 
stifling of all further growth or 
development of information high- 
ways is brought about. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that the advertisers 
of this country will see that these 
iniquitous postage rates seriously 
affect one of the processes of busi- 
ness, and is an unfair and unjust 
tax in the interest of our country. 


Learning from Great Britain 
upon Its Shape 


In designing bottles for their prod 
ucts, manufacturers take into considera 
tion the shape, which has an important 
bearing on the bottle’s strength. Tests 
show that ten-sided catsup bottles are 
structurally weaker than the usual cham 
pagne shaped bottle, due to the occur- 
rence of extra thin panels, or to the 


consequent uneven § annealing. The 
strongest part of an ordinary bottle is 
the bottom. The ability of a bottle to 


resist a blow on the bottom is often sur 
prising, especially compared with the 
effect of a much lighter blow on the top. 
—“The J. Walter Thompson News Bul 
letin.” 


With Chicago Office of Poster 
Advertising Company 


A. C. Perry. formerly local sales 
a in the New York office of The 
J. Gude Company, has been ap- 
eS sales manager of the Chicago 
territory of the Poster Advertising Com 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 
T e Poster Advertising Company, 
Bannister, 


Chi- 
for- 


cago, has added G. } 
merly with Ms O. J. Gude Company. 
New York, and T. V. Duffy to its sales 


staff. 
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Directory Publishers Meet at 
New York 


of the Associated Business 
ublishers was held at the 


A meetin 
Directory 


Advertising Club of New York on Octo- 
ber 9. Col. Henry H. Burdick, of 
“Hendricks’ Commercial Register, ‘ts 


resident of 
n addition 
forty-one 


the association, presided. 
to representatives of the 
directories comprising the 
association, there were present, on invi- 
tation, publishers of business directories 
and reference mediums not members of 
the association. 

he association voted to 
executive secretary to establish offices 
for the association in New York. It 
also voted to co-operate with the Com- 
mittee on Simplification of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on standardization of 
paper sizes, and with the standardization 
committee of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents on paper s‘zes 
and nomenclature. 

Among those who addressed the meet- 
ing were R. H. Donnelley and George 
W. Overton, of the Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley Corporation; Thomas H. MacRae, 
MacRae’s Blue Book Company, Chicago; 

Bragdon, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle, 
New York; G. D. Marcy, Sampson & 
Murdock, Boston; George H. Buzby, 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia; George 
H. —,, United Publishers Corp., 
New York; D. Crain, ‘‘Crain’s Market 
Data Book,’  Chicaews and Philip Kobbe. 


employ an 


American Woolen Advertising 
Stresses Employee Welfare 


The fact that the success of a company 
is vital to the welfare of its workers is 


being made a selling point in current 
newspaper copy being used by the 
American Woolen Company: 

“Because the woolen and _ worsted 


fabrics made by the American Woolen 
Company stand before the world as the 
best that can be made for the price, 
the American Woolen Company is able 
to provide for the happiness and pros- 
perity of more than 35,000 workers by 
keeping them employed under pleasant, 
healthful conditions at fair wages,” the 
copy says. 

“The success of the company is neces 
sary to the welfare of the workers. 
Contented workers, living and working 
under pleasant conditions, make the 
production of fine fabrics move more 
smoothly and efficiently. 

“It’s a sort of endless chain of action 
and reaction—therefore, the American 
Woolen Company has been a leader in 
improving the living and working con 
ditions of the worker just as it has led 
the world in the development of textile 
processes and the making of fine 
fabrics.” 


Seaboard Flour Company Plans 
Newspaper Campaign 
An_ advertising campaign in newspa 
pose is being contemplated by the Sea- 
»oard Flour Company, Boston, Mass., 
for its trade-marked flour. 
The Glaser Corporation, 
preparing schedules. 


Boston, is 
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Now two financial pages 
every morning 


in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


It is fitting that Richmond, Va.—as a financial cen- 
ter and home of the Fifth Regional Reserve Bank, 
with monthly bank clearings averaging more than 
$200,000,000—should be given two pages of financial 


news every aay. 
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> 
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And it is also fitting that this service should be given 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Financial advertisers find a keen reaction to their 
advertising in the Dispatch Papers of Richmond. 


This is not strange when one remembers that from 
the early days in the history of the country and 
of the South, through stormy times and in years of 
peace, Richmond has been the financial center of 
the territory which it logically serves. 


The Dispatch Papers’ Service Department will render 
all the assistance possible to financial advertisers to 
insure the success of their publicity. 


CThe Bispatcly Papers 


THE TIMES-DISPATCH THE EVENING DISPATCH 
Richmond, Va. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY—New York—Philadelphia—Chicago 
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@ Some interesting and aston- 

ishing facts concerning the 

automobile. industry are con- 

tained in the handsome 16-page 
booklet bearing the above title, recent]; 
prepared by our Commercial Survey 
Department. 


fa 
Gane 


@ Text, figures and charts combine to show 
that this is not only America’s greatest 
manufacturing industry, but that it has a 
vital bearing on the prosperity of a num- 
ber of other industries. 


@ A copy of “What the Automobile Means 
to America” will be sent any advertising 
agency or manufacturer, if requested on 
business stationery by an executive, 


@ The facts contained in this report are only a 
small portion of those unearthed by our Commer- 
cial Survey Department in their investigations in 
the automotive industry. Earlier reports have 
covered the market for such products as Motor 
Trucks, Tires, Farm Trucks, Tractors, Specialties 
for Fords, Service Station Equipment, Spark Plugs, 
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Piston Rings, Axles, Transmissions and Replace- 
ment Parts, as well as many specialized subjects. 


€ The comprehensiveness and accuracy of these 
reports have caused this Department to be consid- 
ered the principal authority in this country on the 
gutomotive industry. 


© Manufacturers desiring to develop the remark- 
able possibilities of this field will find the Auto- 
mobile Trade Journal of inestimable value in ac- 
complishing this purpose. 


© This publication is not only the oldest, largest 
and most influential in the field, but covers it 
vith a thoroughness that has no. counterpart. Its 
paid circulation of 40,974 includes 38,184 men in 
the trade. This paid trade total is more than 2% 
times that of any other publication serving the 
industry and is equal to the combined trade cir- 
culation of any three others. 


@ The Journal’s subscribers include many manu- 


facturers, about 70% of the jobbers and close to 
half the retailers of the country. Not only is it 
incomparable in quantity, but the quality of its 
subscribers is exceptionally good.- For the most 
part, its circulation is among the most progressive 
and best buying element in the trade—men whose 
financial ratings average quite high. The distri- 
bution is thoroughly national and includes all 
classes of trade in all sizes of communities. 


@ In short, the Automobile Trade Journal’s cir- 
culation is ideal for the manufacturer seeking trade 
prestige and sales distribution. Add to this the 
fact that space in it per page per thousand trade 
costs but little over half that of any other publi- 
cation in the field, and it becomes by far the most 
economical and efficient medium for reaching the 
automobile field: More detailed information will 
be furnished on réquest. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


The Voice of the Industry since 1896 
Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia 
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Do You Want a Distributor 
for the Northwest? 


UST recently another manufacturer was success- 
ful in securing a distributor for his product in 
the Northwest. 


That distributor’s sales to actual users during the 
first week amounted to $600. 


This sales arrangement was established with the 
co-operation of The Farmer’s Market Extension 
Department. We devote a great deal of time helping 
distributors to make full use of advertising which 
appears in The Farmer. They often ask us what we 
would suggest as an addition to their line of products. 


That question may mean a valuable business connec- 
tion for you when we know that you are interested in 
securing a good distributor up here. 


In Minnesota alone there are 127,508 patrons of 
creameries. ‘These farmers have steady incomes 
every month of the year. Their fall income from 
grain is largely a bonus and goes for improve- 
ments. That’s why you should work this terri- 
tory hard. We would like to help you get 
started. Write for new Minnesota Farm Facts 
and Figures. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
WEBB PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York City 1109 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, III. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION—LOWEST COST— 
THOROUGH COVERAGE in the NORTHWEST 








An Era of Mergers in Business 


Examples Cited from Many Fields to Show Tendency toward 
Consolidation 


By B. C. Forbes 


y= we in era of 
mergers. 
The trend is toward bigness. 

The acquisition, announced this 
veek, of the important Lacka- 
vanna Steel Company by Mr. 
Schwab’s ambitious and now gi- 
gantic Bethlehem Steel Company 
the latest significant consoli- 
lation. 

Verily, we have been having 
nany mergers. And many more 
ire in the wind at various points 

i the compass—Chicago may 
witness the merger of Armour & 
Co. and Wilson & Co., with J. 
Ogden Armour as chairman and 
Thomas E. Wilson as president; 
steel interests on the Pacific Coast 
are active mergerwise and, of 
course, the East is busy with 
merger talk. 

When you take time to reflect 
for a little while, you realize that 
not many lines of industry have 
escaped the merger mania during 
recent times. 

Here are 
mind: 

The chemical industry was cor- 
raled into one gigantic corpora- 
tion, the Allied Dye & Chemical. 

Bank mergers have been too nu- 
merous to enumerate and consoli- 
dations among responsible invest- 
ment houses have also figured. 

Newspaper mergers have oc- 
curred all over the country. 

Mergers affecting the things we 
eat or wear have included the 
combination announced this week 
of the Shults Bread Company of 
New York and the United Bake- 
ries Company of Chicago; the 
absorption of the old-established 
McElwain, Morse & Rogers by the 
International Shoe Company; 
merger of the National Sugar and 
Cuban-American Sugar companies 
(with more sugar mergers to 
come, it is said): several cotton 


are an 


some that spring to 
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merger of the Detmer- 
Bruner and Mason & Hanson 
Woolen companies; and wasn’t 
there a collar merger? 

The movement to merge auto- 
mobile companies is only in its in- 
fancy. This is probably destined 
to become one of the most im- 
portant fields for mergers during 
the next half a dozen years. 

The ubiquitous Henry Ford has 
taken over his old friend Leland’s 
high-priced Lincoln car and is said 
to be dickering for the Wills- 
Sainte Claire car. The Hudson 
and Essex companies joined hands. 
Earlier the Chalmers and Maxwell 
companies combined. The largest 
automobile enterprise of them all, 
General Motors, has branched out 
enterprisingly, and, under its pres- 
ent dynamic management, is likely 
to attain a still more dominant 
position in the industry. 

The largest copper company in 
the country, Anaconda, took over 
the largest brass company, Ameri- 
can Brass, and it would not be 
astonishing if the same forceful 
captain of industry who engi- 
neered this merger, John D. Ryan, 
were to bob up as a welder of 
various copper mining projects. 
Other combinations are not un- 
likely. 

The Pullman Company recently 
gobbled up the Haskell & Barker 
Car Company, strengthening its 
monopoly in its field. 

In the tobacco industry there 
has been more merger talk than 
action. The contemplated com- 
hination of the Schulte Cigar 
Stores Corporation with the 
United Cigar Stores Company is 
now off, according to a statement 
made this week by President 
Schulte. The Tobacco Products 
Corporation has absorbed the 
United Retail Stores Corporation. 

The coal people also have been 
bit by the merger bug. In the 
producing end a number of the 


mergers; 
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more prominent independent coal 
producers in Pennsylvania agreed 
to a combination of interests. Then 
the two largest distributing com- 
panies in New York, Burns Bros. 
and William Farrell & Sons, com- 
bined. And in the producing field 
more mergers may be forthcom- 
ing. 

Two or three oil mergers have 
already been effected and the talk 
is that others of more moment are 
under consideration. Important 
developments are almost certain to 
be witnessed in this connection, 
especially should the industry en- 
ter a period of hard times. 

The merger prospects in the rail- 
road world are almost limitless. 
A real start; however, has hardly 
yet been made to bring about the 
consolidation of our 200 different 
railroads into the score or so .of 
systems recommended by the 
regulatory authorities. The Van 
Sweringens of Cleveland have 
been buying up several roads and 
will doubtless knit them together. 
But the heavyweight capitalistic 
interests of “Wall Street” haven't 
yet gotten busy. This will come 
later. 

Incidentally, the American Rail- 
way Express Company is simply 
a combination of the various ex- 
press companies which existed be- 
fore the war. 


FARM CO-OPERATION 


In the agricultural world the 
trend is not toward mergers but 
toward co-operative action, the 
motive being the same. Those of 
us who live in the East aren’t 
aware of the remarkable progress 
already made in forming co-opera- 
tive selling organizations through- 
out the West and also in the 
South, the products embraced in- 
cluding tobacco, cotton, grain, 
raisins, oranges and other fruits. 

The American public at present 
are content to look on, apparently 
unconcerned. Those who are en- 
gineering gigantic combinations, 
however, must not interpret this 
outward indifference as license to 
inflict upon the public monopolistic 
practices, or they will find that, 
powerful though their combina- 
tions may be, the public is still 
more powerful. 
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H. A. DeWindt New President 
of Chicago Shoe Trades 


H. A. DeWindt, president and treas- 
urer of the Sidewell DeWindt Shoe 
Company, Chicago, was elected president 
of the Chicago Shoe Trades Association 
at the association’s annual meeting last 
week. This organization is composed of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, its pur- 
pose being to acquaint shoe retailers 
with the Chicago market. Other officers 
elected are: George D. Chandler, Smith 
ra Shoe Company, vice president; 

Colvin, Rice & Hiutchine Chicago 
) ADL, Booth, 
secretary. New directors are: J. 
O’Brien, Selz, Schwab & Company; 
I. Grossman, I. Grossman, Inc.; 
Murphy, Firestone-Apsley Company. 





treasurer; Raymond C 


New Organization to Succeed 
North American Fruit 
Exchange 


A new co-operative national sales 
agency has been organized which will 
take over the entire sales organization 
of the North American Fruit Exchange. 
It will be known as the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers, Inc. and will 
have its headquarters at New York. 

Southern fruit and vegetable growers 
have been invited to afihate themselves 
with the new association. 


Western Union Reports 
Increased Income 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
any reports its net income for August, 
1922, after allowing for all expenses, as 
$1,745,938, an increase of $583,391 over 
August, 1921. 

The company’s net income for the 
first eight months of the year was $11, 
006,829, an increase of $2,827,201 over 
the corresponding period last year. 


University of Rochester Ap- 
points Hugh A. Smith 


Hugh A. Smith, who has been with 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for ten years as chief 
of its advertisin ” department, has joined 
the staff of the University of Rochester. 
Mr. Smith will be alumni secretary and 
graduate manager of undergraduate 
activities. 


Washington, D. C., “Post” 
Adds to Staff 


John Moscrip, formerly with the 
Sweeney & James Co., Inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency, is now with the 

ashington, D. C., Post as head of the 


copy and promotion departments. 


Joins Montreal Agency 
Francis E. Scott, formerly with the 
Montreal Star, is now with The 
Sykes Muller Co., Limited, Montreal 
advertising agency. 
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15 years of dominant leadership 


HE supremacy of the TIMES-STAR in 
Cincinnati is graphically and conclusively 


revealed in the following display advertising 
space records of fifteen years“not a tem- 
porary fluctuating condition, but the continu- 
ous progressive history of a decade and a half. 


The comparison with the morning paper in- 
cludes both its daily and Sunday editions, or 


six days against seven. 


Times- Star 


Total Display Adv. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


(First 


3,157,791 lines 
3,766,252 lines 
3,952,739 lines 
4,228,028 lines 
4,595,339 lines 
4,673,760 lines 
4,854,836 lines 
5,570,726 lines 
6,280,533 lines 
6,422,857 lines 
6,516,111 lines 
9,325,197 lines 
9,651,817 lines 
10,641,904 lines 
5,254,669 lines 


Excess over 
second paper 
395,787 lines 
458,269 lines 
385,700 lines 
986,538 lines 
782,559 lines 
754,796 lines 
909,434 lines 
1,797,726 lines 
1,814,547 lines 
1,956,747 lines 
2,217,313 lines 
2,254,182 lines 
1,073,233 lines 
2,731,536 lines 
1,070,118 lines 


Excess over 
third paper 
647,465 lines 
628,152 lines 
847,539 lines 
1,522,690 lines 
1,213,142 lines 
1,690,052 lines 
2,156,428 lines 
1,967,784 lines 
2,009,070 lines 
2,189,559 lines 
2,072,473 lines 
2,715,160 lines 
1,713,761 lines 
3,795,063 lines 
1,978,949 lines 


six months of 1922—January to June, inclusive) 


First in volume of Jocal, first in volume of 


national! 


The Supremacy of the TIMES-STAR is 
greatest now. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-‘STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Why Leading Pharmaceutical 
Houses Now Pack Tablets 


In Sanitape— 


Lowers Costs 


by saving labor through auto- 
matic operation 


Increases Sales 
by individual air-tight protec- 6% 
tion of each tablet until the ¥ 
instant of taking 


Eliminates Breakage 


as there is nothing to break 


Saves Freight 
by reducing the package 
weight 40% to 60% 

Where quantities to be packed do not justify 
the installation of an Ivers-Lee Machine in the 
maker’s plant, our contract department will 
Sanitape-pack tablets in any desired units and in 
cartons ready for shipment. 


Complete information and samples 
of Sanitape-packed tablets will be 
sent on request. 


(SW IVERS-LEE COMPANY 
; iw 215 Central Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


ANITAPE 




















A Pawn BrokerWho Has Passed the 
Three-Ball Limit in Advertising 


Mr. Harrison, of Wheeling, W. Va., Is Explaining the Whys and 
Wherefores of Pawn Brokerage in Newspaper Space 


. would probably be in order 
for some speaker on advertis- 
ing, in giving a sketch of its his- 
ory, to say that the three-ball sign 
of the pawn broker is sufficient to 
enable that worthy to be classified 
as “one of the first advertisers.” 
But could the esti- 


mate pawn brokers have evolved; it. 
states the necessity, usefulness and 
desirability of the pawnshop in a 
community, and it argues that the 
pawn broker is engaged in a highly 
specialized business which demands 
honesty above all other things as 





mable orator include 
the pawn broker as an 
advertiser today? 
The modern pawn 
broker who under- 





HARRISON’S 


1525 Market Street 




















stands and_ intelli- 
gently makes use of 
advertising is not to 
be found save by the 
most diligent search- 
ing. New York has 
had one that made 


good use of news- 


paper display space. 
Now another has been 
added in Wheeling, 
W. Va., in 
Harrison. 
“Harrison’s adver- 
tising is appearing 
every Sunday im 
Wheeling newspapers. 
He wants it there, but 
it was not his own 
action that originally 
made him a user otf 
newspaper space. An 
advertising agent who 
several weeks ago 
stopped to pass the 
time of day with Har- 
rison convinced him 





defi 
the life of every community. 


T 


oN certain commodities which a bank does 
not accept as collateral on a loan. In 
its sphere of activity, his business is as 
important and as necessary and desir- 
able as is that of a bank in its own 
sphere. 


I 


profession as are banking, accounting, 
and other more familiar professions 


L 


ly carried out, are vital and necessary 
factors in the life of the community., 


Why Is a Pawn Broker? 


HE functions of an honest-dealing, 
legitimate pawn broker are we 
and @ necessary convenience in 


4/47 


HE pawn broker loans money, at 6 
definitely fixed rate of interest, on 


ie a 


N many respects, pawn brokerage is 
as higbly technical and specialized a 


ff # 


OOK pot with scorn upon the pawn 
broker: his activities, when honest- 








— 





that his business was 
advertisable beyond the 
three-ball-sign limit. 

So far, three display advertise- 
ments have appeared. They form 
a part of the first of two series 
that have been planned. 

In the first series of advertise- 
ments the purpose of the copy is 
to create a more favorable opinion 
of pawn shops and pawn brokers. 
For this reason the copy is of an 
informative nature. It tells of the 
standards of practices that legiti- 








THE PAWN BROKER DISSECTS HIS OWN BUSINESS 


the price for success. The first ad- 
vertisement, “Why Is a Pawn 
Broker?” reproduced herewith, 
summarizes the information given 
in the whole campaign. The suc- 
ceeding advertisements are a dis- 
cussion of some single phase in de- 
tail, as for example the third 
advertisement, headed “Spotting 
and Apprehending Crooks—a Part 
of the Daily Task,” which reads: 
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The religble and capable pawn broker Detroit Board of Commerce 


is a most accomplished student of types 
of humanity. e can tell at a oe 
the man who is offering stolen goods for 
wn or for sale. And in this capacity 
is often of material help to the police 
and the public in apprehending criminals 
and retrieving stolen goods. 
robbery is committed; gems are 
missing; the information is wired to 
pawn brokers for hundreds of miles 
around. And the minute the thief of- 
fers the stolen goods for sale, the net 
is closed about him and he is put where 
he belongs. 

This is one important—yet unremu- 
nerative and often unappreciated—func- 
tion of the pawn broker; ome way in 
which he serves his community con- 
stantly. 


The second series of advertise- 
ments will follow the first in 
giving information about pawn 
brokerage, but the information will 
be about the pawn brokerage busi- 
ness of “Nate” Harrison in par- 
ticular. 


Hitting the High Spots in One 
Issue of “Printers’ Ink” 


Tue Frank A. Munsey Company 
New Yor«k, Oct. 14, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

don’t know when I have enjoyed a 
copy of Printers’ Ink so much as your 
issue of October 12. I don’t know that 
it was any better than the average, but 
in this issue you certainly had an array 
of articles and news items that appealed 
Specially to me. 

ulian Street’s article on “A Fiction 
Writer’s Advice to Advertisers,” is very 
timely and pertinent. We need more 
fiction in our advertising copy, which 
means that we need more truth about 
life, for that is what fiction is. 

Mr. Calkins’ review of the new 
novel “Babbitt,” was exceedingly inter- 
esting and will, no doubt, greatly in- 
crease the sale of this book among ad- 
veruising men. | 

Mr. Bartlett gives some good sugges- 
tions on “Strategic First Sentences in 
Letters,” and Mr. Paul Sartorus tells us 
that “The Last Dozen Words Are the 
Hardest.” 

Mr. Raymond of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., one of the deans of advertising, 
has an interesting article on “How Ad- 
vertising Has Developed with Distribu- 
tion.” 

It is always helpful to read of the 
experiences of those who have made 
good in any line and, therefore, the 
article “Some Things I Have Learned 
about Selling,” by Mr. Affleck, President 
of The Universal Portland Cement 
Company, is most inspiring. : 

These are only a few of the high 

ts. There are too many to mention 
in a letter. 

I just wanted to let you know that 
I spent a profitable evening with this 
issue of your magazine. 

Tue Franx A. Muwsey Company 

G. T. Hopces, 
Advertising Manager. 





Advertises for Men 


“The cry of the day everywhere is 
for men. The greatness of our coun- 
try, the greatness of our industries, the 
greatness of our city are founded on 
men. Men, Men, Men.” 

This is the introduction to a full-page 
newspaper advertisement of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce in its campaign to 
increase its membership. The copy says 
that Detroit is the fourth city of the 
country in size, but the twentieth in the 
membership of its Board of Commerce. 
Money is mentioned as a secondary con- 
sideration. Its primary appeal is for 
men and this appeal is forcefully pre- 
sented repeatedly throughout the adver- 
tisement. 

Men from every walk of life, of 
every creed, of every racial element are 
sought so that the Board of Commerce 
will be representative of all people 
in Detroit, of every shade of thought. 

The text says, “Don’t leave your 
duty to Detroit to your fellow worker. 

“You work in Detroit. You live in 
Detroit. Your fortunes are bound up 
in Detroit. You will be just as pros- 
perous as Detroit is, no more, no less. 

“We consider you, the men of Detroit, 
our greatest asset. 

“Join the Board of Commerce today, 
that the Detroit of tomorrow may be 
greater than the great Detroit of today. 

“You believe in Detroit? Well, then 
join your Board of Commerce today. 

elp this organization, through your 
voice, through your views, build a 
greater Detroit in the future.” 

The advertisement shows a long line 
of men, representative of all types and 
occupations, which stretches far back 
into the distant background of the city’s 
skyline. The insignia of the Board of 
Commerce is also included. 


Hair Net Manufacturer Enters 
Soap Industry 


The Rieser Company, New York, 
maker of Venida hair nets, has begun 
the manufacture and distribution of 
Venida Clintonic Twin Soaps. An ad- 
vertising campaign for this new product 
is now being conducted. Business paper, 
theatre programme, car card, newspaper 
rotogravure and direct-mail advertising 
is being used. In addition, circulars 
are being enclosed in the envelopes 
containing Venida hair nets, of which 
six to ten million are sold each month. 
A campaign which will probably call for 
the use as list of newspaper black and 
white and magazines is now in course 
of preparation. 


New Educational Magazine 
from Philadelphia 


The first number of the Vocational 
Education Magazine, dated September, 
has appeared. It is the official publica- 
tion of the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education and is published at 
Philadelphia. The size of the page is 10 
inches by, 634 inches, two columns to a 
page. alter Slack is advertising 
manager. 
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If Your Printer 
Has a Folder 
Like This— 


He can Give 





Ne 
rs 


Quick Service 


Look around the bindery the next time you are at his 
plant. If you see a Cleveland Folding Machine, you can 
depend upon him to get up speed on a rush job and deliver 
right on time. 


As an advertising man and a buyer of printing, you have 
an interest in efficient print-shop equipment. It means 
prompt service, good work, lower costs—points that directly 
concern you because they affect the benefits which will come 
from the spending of your advertising appropriation. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine will fold forms as fast 
as they are fed into it—and fold them perfectly. Thus 
waste is eliminated and you get maximum number of pieces 
from every ream of paper. That means more pieces per 
dollar on your appropriation, and consequently more results 
per dollar on your expenditure. 


If your printer has a Cleveland Folding Machine he can 
serve you well. His work, his prices, his time on delivery, 
ought to be the best you could get anywhere. 


But, if he has not a Cleveland, it shows he does not 
know what a Cleveland means in the modern printing plant. 
Send us his name and address and we will tell him. 


Would you like to have a handy portfolio of Cleveland 
folds that give some excellent ideas for attention-getting 
direct mail pieces? A postcard will bring you one. 


Tye [jeveanofejoine Macyinelo 


General Offices and Factory: Cleveland 
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»| Copy 


is the big thing 
in making advertising pay! 


The page advertisement 
reproduced here is one of 
hundreds produced by this 
agency, each of which has 
sold thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise at a 
profit. 


We have mounted fifty 
of these advertisements on 
widely varied propositions 
in a large portfolio, which 
we will gladly show to any 
interested advertiser upon 
request. No obligation. 
Merely drop us a line. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan zac. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Ser the Jobber 


in many Fields 


Jobbers come in for a lot of dis- 
cussion every little while—so it’s 


interesting to see 


how many lines 


of business get along without any 


jobbing problem. 


UT they have other 

problems, those fields 
where there are no job- 
bers, where goods are 
sold through distributors, 
or direct to dealers, or to 
a small market of ulti- 
mate consumers. 


@ Each of these distribu- 
tive systems is covered, 
concisely and yet fairly 
completely, in the book 
PROMOTING SALES. 


@ We'd like to get this 
book into your hands if 
you are a responsible ex- 
ecutive of an established 
business. 


@ If you are interested in 
increasing your sales, 
you'll be glad to get it. 


@ Your request, written 
on your business letter- 
head, will start the book 


your way at once. 


The Corday & Gross Co. 


Cleveland 
Effective Direct Advertising 





When Price Is the Main Stumbling 
Block 


A Condition That Is Not Exactly Rare These Days 


Tue H. K. McCann Company 
CLevetanp, O. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you kindly furnish me with a 
list of references to Printers’ Inx 
articles on the following subjects, or 
subjects which are in effect the same: 

1. Methods of overcoming objections 
or resistance to price (on the part of 
the consumer). 

2. Methods of “selling” both con- 
sumers and dealers on an increase in 
price. 

What we are interested in particularly 
is the experience of advertisers who 
have been compelled to increase prices 
at a time when they (the advertisers) 
felt that there was already a little re- 
sistance to the sale because of the price. 

Of course one aim of all advertising 
is to make the price of an article a 
secondary or minor consideration but I 
would like very much to know the ex- 
periences of advertisers who have found 
price to be a real issue, in the minds of 
1 the dealers or the consumers or 

th. 


Perhaps the two following subjects 
might suggest articles which bod related 
to the information that I w 

hen prices should be Vublished in 
consumer advertising. 

Advertising to the consumer for the 
purpose of overcoming dealer’s resistance 
to price (in other words, approaching 
the dealer through the consumer). 

Tue H. K. McCann Company, 


Harry L. Apams. 


HE problem brought up in 
this letter is too involved to 


r 


permit of a complete answer here. 
A description of the various plans 
employed to overcome the price 


handicap would fill a_ sizable 
volume. Furthermore, so many 
articles have appeared in the 
Printers’ InK Publications dis- 
cussing the subject that even a 
résumé of the outstanding suc- 
cesses is out of the question. 
However, the appended list of 
references will enable those, who 
are willing to spend the time re- 
quired, to read descriptions of 
several dozen methods of getting 
people to focus on the trade-mark 
or trade name rather than the 
price ticket. 

Incidentally, it may not be out 
of place to point out that this 
topic of sales resistance due to 
price is assuming considerable 
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timely importance. Within the last 
two or three months prices in cer- 
tain lines have shown a tendency 
to rise. Building materials, iron 
and steel, fuel, various food and 
agricultural produces, livestock, 
have all shown an inclination to 
seek higher levels. At the same 
time prices in other fields have 
continued to drop. 

At the present moment price in- 
creases are hardly likely to meet 
with a popular reception. Coal 
will be purchased regardless of 
the price demanded. But most 
products are not so vitally neces- 
sary. Some of these are now be- 
ing sold at a price sufficient to 
prevent red figures from appear- 
ing too frequently in the book- 
keeping records. Others are being 
sold at no profit. These manu- 
facturers are today struggling 
with the problem of getting the 
price back to where dividends will 
be in order. 

A company cannot long manu- 
facture and sell at a loss and 
exist. But the public is not in- 
terested, though, in tales of woe. 
Perhaps it should be. Closed 
factories mean unemployment. 
But that does not alter the situa- 
tion. The Joneses and Smiths are 
in the habit of buying largely by 
price tags. 

It is the word “largely” that 
hopes of salvation are to be found. 
It implies exceptions to the rule. 
And there are many exceptions. 
They are not favorite sons. Nor 
were they singled out by the 
vagaries of fate. They were able 
to distract attention from price 
tags through ingenious advertis- 
ing and merchandising policies.— 
{[Ed. Printers’ InK. 

(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

A Three-Cent Reduction in Price That 

Doubled Orders; August, 1922; gage 46. 
the Customers = the 
Dealers; July, 1922; page 2 

Durham-Dupl oe preston Sales In- 

vite the Publi + to Fix Prices; May, 
Sep- 


1922; page 19. 
Sidestepping the Price Issue; 
tember, 1920; page 119. 
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Selling the Exquisite Product (Selling 
the higher-priced article); January, 
1920; page 13. 

Selling a High-Priced Product by 
Mail; January, 1920; page 82. 

(Printers’ Ink) 

A High-Priced Household Accessory 
Overcomes Unadvertised Competitors; 
August 24, 1922; page 133. 

The “Over-Crowded” Field (Selling 
the higher-priced articles in a crowded 
market); August 17, 1922; page 175. 

Sidetracks Price-Cutting Talk to Clear 
the Sales Road; May 11, 1922; page 33. 

How Too Much Price Appeal Can 
Slow Down Business Impetus; April 
27, 1922; page 61. 

Cut the Price? Wait! Trouble — 
Be in Selling Policy; April 6, 1922; 
page 10. 

en Commandments of Selling (Price 
last in the list of arguments); April 6, 
1922; page 119. 

heese Is Standardized and Promptly 
Takes On Added Value (‘‘Mellow- 
Creme” commands a _ higher price); 
March 23, 1922; page 19. 

Choosing the Methods of Advertising 
a High-Priced Product; February * 23, 
1922; page 96. 

Art Galleries Use Price Advertising; 
a my 22, 1921; page 130. 

Bases Big Drive on New Uses Rather 
Than Low » July 28, 1921; page 17. 

Using Advertising to Fend Off Price 
Agitations; July 21, 1921; page 37. 

Unusual Quality Proves Good Talk- 
ing Point for Fifty-Cent Collar; July 
21, 1921; page 129, 


Does a fay Article Suffer Loss of 
r 


Dignity When iced? (Sales of Rolls- 
Royce increase as a result of featuring 
price in copy); May 26, 1921; page 141. 

Advertising Can Sell Goods with Price 
Intact; May 12, 1921; page 166. 

How Victor Educates the Retailer to 
Sell Red Seal Records; March 31, 1921; 
page 3. 

What Advertising Means to Me (Fea- 
turing prices in copy); February 10, 
1921; page 41. 

What to Do When Product Is Near 
Losing Identity (Beaded Tip Shoe Lace 
emphasizes higher price); February 3, 
1921; page 73. 

Emphasize Price as Big Selling Argu- 
ment; January 27, 1921; page 41. 

Clothing Manufacturer Helps Trade 
Advertise “‘Back to Earth” (Price ap- 

al is relegated to the background); 
) eld 13, 1921; page 88. 

When to Advertise Price; December 
23, 1920; page 41. 

Is It Time to Advertise Price as Well 
as Product?; November 18, 1920; page 3. 

Quoting Price by New Unit Broke 

own Sales Resistance; November 4, 
1920; page 93. 

Price Advertising in a Falling Mar- 
ket; November 4, 1920; page 182. 

Advertising That Prevents 
Slump Hysteria among Dealers; 
21, 1920; page 18. 

Using ‘the Economy Appeal to Change 
a Luxury into a Necessity; October 14, 
1920; page 3. 

Important Change in Stetson Adver- 
tising Policy (Replaces style appeal with 
narrative copy to explain high price of 
hats); September 23, 1920; page 10. 

“How Much Does It Cost?”—Does 


Price 
October 


Oct. 19, 1922 


Your Advertising Tell?; September 16, 
1920; page 41. 

Selling the Highest-Price 
June 10, 1920; page 57. 

Marketing an Article of Prohibitive 
Price; June 3, 1920; page 17. 

Should the Advertiser List the Retail 
Price?; May 20, 1920; page 153. 

National Blouse Week to Aim to 
Substitute Style for Price; October 23, 
1919; page 91. 

Price Agitation and Advertising Pol 
icies; September 18, 1919; page 157. 

A Retailer Tries Out “Non-Commercial” 
Advertising (Sales soar when prices 
were soft-pedaled); August 21, 1919; 
page 121. 

Advertising to Stimulate Confidence 
in Price Stability; May 8, 1919; page 81. 

Advertising to Hold Customers When 
Price Is Increased; April 10, 1919; 
page 47. 

This 
That Their Product Is 
vertising sells higher-priced article); 
February 27, 1919; page 88. 

High-Priced and Unique “Leader” 
Sells Whole Line; February 13, 1919; 
page 8. 

Your Prices Are Too High (Argu- 
ments that ought to stiffen the spine of 
any salesman); December 26, 1918; 
page 36. 

Tells Why Prices Are Higher; Sep- 
tember 12, 1918; page 107. 

Mennen’s Compromise Plan for Rais- 
ing Price; June 20, 1918; page 101. 

Strong Good-Will Advertising to Offset 
Effects of Price Increase; June 6, 1918; 
page 8. 

Should Advertising Explain Reasons 
for Price Increases?; January 17, 1918; 
page 134, 

Planning the Price Raise So as to 
Prevent “Flare Back’; December 27, 
1917; page 33. 

Shall the Advanced Price Be Applied 
to Stock on Hand?; November 29, 1917; 
page 79. 

Raise Your Price and Explain After- 
wards; August 2, 1917; page 37. 

Brings Out Higher- Priced Brand to 
Save Prestige of Old One; July 26, 
1917; page 78. 

Raising a LongtEstablished Price; 
July 19, 1917; page 47. 

Is Price Advertising Good Policy?; 
June 14, 1917; page 97. 

What Is the Best Way to Tell the 
Consumer of a nee in Price?; April 
19, 1917; page 3 

Larkin o> ea Takes the Sting Out 
of Price Advancement; April 5, 1917; 
page 97, 

One Way to Sell High-Priced Goods; 
February 22, 19 17; page 98. 

Giving Prices in Trade-Journal Copy; 
November 23, 1916; page 109. 

Helping Your Salesmen Batter Down 
Price Objections; September 7, 1916; 
page 74. 

Protecting the Dealer When the Price 
Must Be Raised; August 3, 1916; 


page 105. 

Putting the Higher-Priced Goods 
Across; May 25, 1916; page 6. 

Inside Story of House Selling on 
Price Appeal Alone; December 30, 1915; 
page 3. 

Manufacturer Seeks to Broaden Mar- 
ket on Quality Argument; August 19, 


1915; page 81 


Overalls; 


Advertising Convinces Salesmen 
Superior (Ad- 
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The name and address of every electrical and allied 
manufacturer will be listed separately in the E M F 
ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK under every product he 
makes. 

In place of this free listing, the opportunity is offered 
to insert a concise description of each product at a cost 
of only $1 per line. 

Thus the purchaser, using the book, is given informa- 
tion that very frequently enables him to make an immedi- 
ate selection from among the total list of manufacturers 
and he has it at the important moment when he is in 
the market. 

The E M F ELECTRICAL YEAR BOOK is the only 
annual serving the five-billion-dollar electrical industry. 
The second edition, ready January, 1923, will be in daily 
use by 8,500 important buyers of electrical products. 


Let us send you further particulars! 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
5005 Euclid Ave. 


280 Madison Ave. 
Also Publisher of THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN. 
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Announcing the Appointment of 


A. E. CARPENTER 


as Business Manager 


Succeeding 


GIRARD HAMMOND 


Who Becomes 


Domestic Sales Manager 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated 





DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS 
“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N. Y. 























Getting Window-Display Advertis- 
ing by Helpful Suggestions 


The Dealer Is Far More Approachable on This Subject When He Is 
Supplied with Practical Ideas That Appeal to Him 


By A. L. Townsend 


se’ “‘HESE small-town dealers 

take a great amount of 
pride in fussing with their own 
displays,” asserts an advertising 
manager who has been testing out 
the field. “The owner himself or 
one of his clerks thinks he is a 
natural-born window - dresser. 
This lets down the bars to a pecu- 
liar system of securing space. 
“Merely supply the basic idea for 
the window dress. Originate these 
ideas and visualize them in the 
rough. The dealer himself will do 
the rest.” 

The Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, of Rochester, N. Y , manu- 
tacturers of “Tycos” thermometers, 
barometers, etc., secure excellent 
results in this direction by working 
with the jeweler on a basis of al- 
lowing the dealer to be his own 
window-dresser, the manufacturer 
merely supplying him with such 
attractive diagrams, that he em- 
ploys them almost as outlined, 
because he is not creative himself 
and because he realizes that they 
will be business-getters for the en- 
tire shop. These diagrams appear 
monthly in a house magazine sent 
to a list of dealers. 

Tycos thermometers, barometers, 
altimeters and compasses are a 
standard line. The problem here 
is, however, to persuade the 
jeweler to devote an entire window 
to such articles, when his stock 
is so given over to other and 
seemingly more important mer- 
chandise. Many manufacturers 
are compelled to face the same 
issue. 

The Taylor company meets it by 
devising such striking ideas for 
window displays that the dealer’s 
imagination is stimulated. The 
window will be absolutely distinc- 
tive and it will follow a popular, 
modern. trend. The diagrams, 
drawn to scale, and very simple, 
show not only the method of ar- 


ranging and building the display, 
but the entire store front, that the 
dealer may get a better impression 
of the final results. 

The greatest care is taken not to 
present too complex ideas; sugges- 
tions which would mean the exer- 
cise of more cleverness than the 
average dealer possesses. Expense 
is also a necessary consideration. 


SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN GIVES RE- 
TAILER ASSURANCE 


Thus, to make an interesting 
window display for altimeters, the 
diagram shows how the jeweler 
can, against a piece of sky-blue 
cloth or paper, place a mound of 
common building sand, to suggest 
a mountain peak. A little road 
effect may be easily fashioned, 
winding around it, and, at the base, 
a toy automobile, such as may be 
obtained from any toy shop. Bits 
of twigs, wood, stone, green 
foliage, add to the naturalness of 
the scene. Suspended from the 
top of the window, by an invisible 
thread, is a toy flying machine, as 
if hovering in mid-air above the 
mountain. “Whether you fly or 
climb,” states a printed card, “you 
need an altimeter.” There is 
sufficient room in the base of the 
window not only for the instru- 
ments but for other stock carried 
by the jeweler. 

Another suggestion was to paste 
curved strips of colored tissue 
upon a large sheet of cardboard, 
as a window “back-drop,” for a 
display featuring barometers. Little 
toy sailors were distributed at the 
tails of the rainbow made of the 
colored papers, fitting in with the 
old adage: “Rainbow at night, 
sailors delight; Rainbow in the 
morning, sailors take warning.” 

Tycos window displays are 
often seasonal in character, always 
provide for display of other prod- 
ucts than their own, cost little to 
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arrange, and are of a character to 
attract and hold the attention of 
the passerby. 

Each new product put out by 
the company is given its own set 
of “feature windows.” Thus, the 
latest device from this manufac- 
turer is what has been trade- 
marked as the “Stormoguide.” 
Advance information relative to 


IDEA FOR A TAYLOR WINDOW, WHICH 
MAY DEVELOP AS HIS FANCY 


TRIMMING ABILITY DICTATE 


AN 


coming weather conditions can be 
read upon a dial. 

There are other methods of 
reaching the dealer than by the 
house magazine route. These 
diagrams may be mailed, folded, 
to territorial lists, under one-cent 
postage, and this is done by many 
advertisers. 

Having despaired of getting 
anything like adequate and regu- 
lar use of his elaborate window 
trims, a certain manufacturer 
turned squarely about with a new 
idea. He dealt exclusively with 
grocers, the most difficult trades- 
man of all. 

Twice a month mechanically 
drawn diagrams were sent out (in 
black and white on a cheap paper 
stock) explaining new methods of 
dressing grocery store windows. 
Absolutely no showing of the 
advertiser’s own product was 
included. 

It was simply modernized floor- 
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plans, of a constructively helpful 
character, for use in general win- 
dow trimming, prepared and writ- 
ten out.in detailed lessons by a 
window-trimming expert. The 
man assigned to dress windows in 
a grocery could employ these 
charts to advantage. And it was 
soon shown that he welcomed 
them. For the first six lessons, 
no word was men- 
tioned, save in a 
casual way, of the 
advertiser’s own line. 
Then some of the 
charts included these 
zoods, and it was 
hinted to the grocer 
that he might recipro- 
cate by occasionally 
giving the originators 
of the idea modest 
space in windows. 
The dealer was grate- 
ful enough to agree 
that this was no more 
than right. 

There are thou- 
sands upon thousands 
of small shopkeepers 
who are very anxious 
indeed to improve the 
appearance of their 
windows, but admit 
lack of knowledge. 
would resent filling these 
window with one big display 
sent by a manufacturer. When, 
however, the manufacturer allows 
the dealer to assist in the win- 
dow dressing, the human equa- 
tion asserts itself. These “story 
windows,” as in the case of the 
Tycos diagrams, are popular. 


They 


Virginia Advertisers Appoint 
Hamby Agency 


The Smithfield Company, 
Va., packer and shipper of Amber Brand 


Smithfield, 


Cooked Smithfield Ham, and_ the 
Hofflin Company, manufacturer of girls’ 
middy oo are planning territorial 
campai using magazine and _direct- 
mail ac vertising. Lawrence T. Hamby, 
Norfolk advertising agent, has been ap- 
pointed to direct this advertising. 


Joins W. H. Hoedt Studios 


Louis W. Vogt, recently assistant art 
director of The Green-Lucas Company, 
Baltimore advertising agency, is now 
with the W. H. Hoedt Studios, Phila- 
delphia. 
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“DEALER, INFLUENCE” 
US 


“INFLUENCING THE DEALER” 


The entire advertising world has come to accept 
what the manufacturing world has long felt— 
namely, that the key-note of all advertising and 
merchandising success is predicated on ‘¢ dealer 


influence.’’ 


However, about ninety per cent of the advertising 
preachment today is that advertising to some one 


else is the thing that will influence ‘the dealer. 


It isn’t. 

From hundreds of competitive products in each 
of thousands of different lines the merchant must 
select that assortment of merchandise on which 
he can build and hold his trade in competition 
with his fellow merchants. 


His service of selection is greater than his service 
of distribution, for upon his selective ability 
depends his entire success. He is not a slot 
machine. He is an independent power, be he 


large or small, intelligent or ignorant. 


If there is anything at all in advertising, then it 
should work on a merchant as readily as on a 
manicurist—and it does. And when you have 
««sold’’ the merchant, you have automatically 
sold his customers. 

If you don’t believe it, spend a half hour in a 
department or drygoods store and see for yourself. 


The Economist Group 
239 West 39th Street 
New York (ity 
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SUPPOSE YOU WERE A DEALER 


== Wouldn’t you be strong for a product that was advertised by 
huge “silent salesmen” right in the vicinity of your place of 


= ——— 


business? Is it to be wondered at that Dealers from Coast to 
Coast are enthusiasts for Poster Advertising? This organization 
handles by far the greatest amount of National Poster Adver- 


tising in the United States. 
POSTER. ADVERTISING C?, INC. 
550 WEST 57mm STREET, NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 


Cincinnati Richmond Philadelphia 
Akron Cleveland Atlanta 
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HENRY JAY RONALDS 


“The Catalog and Magazine Man” 
is now Assistant Sales Manager 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 


This well-known Master Printer 
will be remembered as President 
of the H. J. Ronalds Printing 
Company of New York and re- 
cently as Sales and Advertising 
Counselor with the Carey Print- 
ing Company of New York. 


This new connection offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for service 
to large users of printing. 














Advertising Builds a Successful 
Business without the 
Help of Salesmen 


Simplicity the Secret of Castoria’s Success—One Product, One Size, One 
Policy, Consistently Adhered To 


By Roland Cole 


two extremes of 

success in business. On the 
one hand there is the extensive 
organization of some big combina- 
tion in an industry where one 
company more aggressive and suc- 
cessful than the others grows to 
power, acquires other companies, 
reaches out into new fields and 
covers the country with its sales 
and distributing machinery. On 
the other hand there is the man 
with a single idea, who sticks to 
it, makes it as big as a single idea 
can be, who works everlastingly 
in the direction of simplicity and 
away from complication. 

The success of Castoria is of 
the second kind. The business 
was established in 1872 by Charles 
H. Fletcher. He purchased. the 
prescription from a New York 
physician, Dr. Samuel Pitcher, 
called it Pitcher’s Castoria, put it 
up in one size only and advertised 
it. He formed a company and 
named it The Centaur Company. 
The company has no salesmen and 
has never had any. 

For fifty years there has been 
no change in the business except 
growth. Mr. Fletcher died on 
April 9, 1922. He had three daugh- 
ters. One of them married George 
H. Edwards, another Charles H. 
Camp, and the third W. Bryant. 
Each of the sons-in-law entered 
the business and were associated 
with Mr. Fletcher for many years. 
Shortly after Mr. Fletcher’s death 
Mr. Edwards became president of 
the company. 

Charles H. 
active in the business 
fall of 1921, when’ he retired. 
About this time the company 
moved into its present quarters at 
80 Varick Street. New York— 
modern ten-story factory build- 
ing, equipped with machinery of 


HERE are 


Fletcher continued 
until the 


improved type for the 
and packaging of 


the most 
mixing, storage 
Castoria. 

Today the company is in a more 
prosperous condition than it has 
ever been. Sales for 1922 are ex- 
pected to reach the volume of 
1920, the peak year. The adver- 
tising expenditure will exceed that 
of 1920, though the amount of 
space will run about the same. 
There are in the neighborhood of 
a hundred people employed in fac- 
tory and office—a far smaller num- 
ber than were formerly employed 
when so much of the work of 
mixing, bottling, labeling and 
packaging was done by hand. All 
laboratory and factory operations, 
with only minor exceptions, are 
now performed by machinery. 

Castoria is the only product 
made by the company. It is bot- 
tled in only one size, which retails 
for forty cents. Sales are made to 
retailers who are able to buy in 
five-gross lots or larger, and to 
wholesalers. The company has 
about 150,000 retail outlets—mostly 
drug stores and general stores. 
Advertising is the only salesman, 
and there is no mail-order depart- 
ment in the sense in which many 
firms solicit orders by mail. The 
normal daily output of the plant 
is around 700 gross—a little more 
than 100,000 bottles a day. 


\ SUCCESS BASED ON ADVERTISING 
What is there noteworthy about 
the success of Castoria and where- 
in may other advertisers learn 
anything to their profit from an 
examination of its history? 

The record of Castoria is an 
advertising success. Charles H. 
Fletcher’s idea was not so much 
Castoria as advertising. He must 
have been one of the men that 
George P. Rowell had in mind 
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when he made the statement that 
advertising was the real business 
of the successful proprietary man- 
ufacturers. Once the merit of the 
product was established and after 
all arrangements for its manufac- 
ture had been made there was 
nothing further to do but adver- 
tise it. The so-called patent medi- 
cine barons of twenty and thirty 
years ago made a business of ad- 
vertising. Success lay in one di- 
rection only—greater advertising 
efficiency. Mr. Fletcher made a 
study of advertising mediums. As 
a buyer of space he had few equals 
in this country. It has frequently 
been said of him that his knowl- 
edge of space, rates and publica- 
tions was extraordinary. He had 
keen judgment and an uncanny 
sense of values. But beyond all 
these accomplishments the prin- 
cipal element in his success was 
his recognition of the fact that 
in advertising, tenacity of purpose 
and continuity of effort would 
win—and win they did. 

As an example of Mr. Fletcher’s 
close study of advertising a de- 
scription of how Castoria advertis- 
ing now appears in newspapers on 
Sunday is enlightening. John G. 
Ham, advertising manager of the 
company, was associated with Mr. 
Fletcher for a great many years 
and is today a worthy successor 
to his former chief as a buyer of 
space. He said: 

“Mr. Fletcher would never ad- 
vertise on Sunday. We use a great 
many newspapers. Sometimes our 
lists have run up as high as 
10,000. When rotogravure supple- 
ments first made their appearance 
a few years ago, Mr. Fletcher 
began to study them with a great 
deal of interest, though he did 
not then change his opinion upon 
Sunday advertising. A couple of 
years later he said to me: ‘I be- 
lieve these picture supplements are 
looked at by children as well as 
by grown-ups, and that which in- 
terests the children will interest 
their parents.’ Hence, about two 
years ago we extended our 
newspaper advertising to include 
twenty-five or thirty rotogravure 
papers in the larger cities.” 

In addition to newspapers the 
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company uses posters, painted 
signs and street cars in certain 
localities. 

The advertising value of the 
Castoria package has played no 
insignificant part in the company’s 
success. Like everything else co:- 
nected with the business, it is 
simple. Years ago, when the 
product was advertised as Pitcher’s 
Castoria it was wrapped in a 
paper wrapper. Since the exclu- 
sive rights to the name Pitcher’s 
Castoria expired, which they did 
about twenty-five years ago, the 
name Fletcher’s has taken the 
place of Pitcher’s and the paper 
wrapper has been superseded by 
a cardboard carton. This has 
been done as a step toward greater 
simplicity and is a development 
from hand packaging to machine 
packaging. 

For many years Mr. Fletcher 
opposed the introduction of ma- 
chine packaging on the ground 
that his employees, many of 
whom were girls, could earn more 
money wrapping the packages by 
hand and that more of them 
could be employed for that pur- 
pose. The use of modern packag- 
ing machinery came only within 
the last year when the company 
moved into its new building and 
greater production — necessitated 
economies in factory space. 

The booklet wrapped around the 
bottle is the only piece of adver- 
tising literature used. It is en- 
titled “Babyology,” and contains a 
great deal of information of in- 
terest to parents and prospective 
mothers. Some of the sections 
describe articles of clothing that 
the baby will need, starting the 
baby right, how to prepare food, 
baby’s first ailments and_ their 
treatment, how the baby should 
grow, recipes for the growing 
child, and a few such interesting 
things as a list of birth stonés and 
flowers and “astrological indica- 
tions.” 

At various times in the past Mr. 
Fletcher would send out mis- 
sionary men to help the retailer 
display the goods, trim windows 
and in other ways try to stimulate 
retail sales. After many experi- 
ments of this sort he came to the 
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Announcing the 


ALBANY EVENING NEWS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Answering in full and cheerful service, 
the call of a live and growing peo- 
ple for an Evening Newspaper, the 
ALBANY EVENING NEWS be- 


gins its public stewardship of service. 


Published by THE PRESS COMPANY 


Publisher of 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


Territorial Coverage: 


ALBANY, TROY, SCHENECTADY 
and 
THE CAPITOL DISTRICT 





National Representative - - - JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
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conclusion that advertising did the 
work best. Forcing the consumer 
to buy more Castoria than he 
actually had use for, selling him 
three or a half dozen bottles 
where normally he would buy but 
one, was not considered to be good 
business. He therefore came to 
rely more and more on advertis- 
ing alone, allowing it to take its 
regular course in increasing sales 
in the natural and steady way. 

For a similar reason the pres- 
ent management of the company 
is not inclined to look with favor 
upon efforts to increase the num- 
ber of retail outlets by more in- 
tensive merchandising or to put 
out a smaller package—one that 
could be sold for ten cents, for 
example, in order that it might 
be offered for sale in five-and- 
ten-cent stores. ° 

“We want Castoria to be 
thought of as a remedy that is 
sold by the family druggist,” said 
an officer of the company, “to 
whom people go when they want 
medicines of recognized merit. 
There is a dignity and value about 
it now which would disappear 
were Castoria to be sold in every 
corner grocery and in the five- 
and-ten-cent stores.” 

The record of Castoria adver- 
tising is practically unbroken from 
the beginning to the present day. 
Mr. Fletcher was one of the first 
of the proprietary medicine adver- 
tisers to make use of large news- 
paper space. Full pages are being 
used in the current campaign in 
rotogravure papers, though pages 
and half pages were used as long 
ago as 1899. 

The company’s advertising 
throughout its history is character- 
ized by space of all sizes from the 
smallest to full pages. The slogan 
“Children Cry for Pitcher’s Cas- 
toria” with which Mr. Fletcher 
began is still used, with the name 
Fletcher’s in place of Pitcher’s 
A reproduction of the package 
and the picture of a baby are two 
other features invariably present 
in a Castoria advertisement. 
Sometimes the space used is small 
and crowded full of copy and at 
other times it is large with 
scarcely any copy, A current page 
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advertisement is almost all illus- 
tration—a baby lying in its crib 
holding a bottle of Castoria in 
one hand and a spoon in the 
other, while the empty carton 
lies on a table nearby.- Above the 
illustration .in large type are 
the words, “Children Cry for 
Fletcher’s Castoria.” Beneath it 
is the line, “Made Especially for 
Infants and Children.” 

The copy story is as simple as 
every other feature of the busi- 
ness. The whole proposition has 
been built upon a single idea— 
one product, one size, one policy, 
one method of advertising and one 
message, adhered to year in and 
year out and the business has 
gone right on growing. 

In analyzing the success of Cas- 
toria, one thing stands out with 
unmistakable clearness—the effort 
toward simplicity and away from 
complication. This was the guid- 
ing principle of the founder of the 
business. He believed that success 
was to be achieved by keeping to 
the straight path. Those who have 
succeeded him, follow the same 
policy. Whether a greater success 
would have resulted from ad- 
herence to any other policy is 
problematical. 

As long ago as 1905 George P. 
Rowell wrote: “The science of ad- 
vertising is stilla puzzle, and those 
who give advice about it with 
greatest confidence are always to 
be found in the ranks of those 
whose experience is but mod 
crate.” 

Thousands of products have 
been advertised to success since 
1905. Where there was one ad- 
vertising success to point to 
seventeen years ago there are now 
a hundred. Every month, almost 
every day, new products are 
brought to market, and the one 
question each maker of a new ar- 
ticle seeks an answer for is “How 
would advertising help me?” 

It is only through the study of 
the methods of those who have 
had more or less actual expe- 
rience with advertising that a 
helpful answer to the question 
can be obtained. The history of 
Castoria is one answer and an 
eloquent one. 
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ET us “prospect” your business for the 
Dominant Idea—the vital reason for 
the existence of your business—the 

big inspirational selling idea that overcomes 
resistance and implants desire. It isn’t usu- 
ally on the surface. Let us help you dig. 


Upon request, we will send “The Interlocking Program” to executives 
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Get the 
RAND M¢NALLY 
COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS 
On 10 Days’ Free 
Trial 


Must prove its great value to you in 
your business, or we take it back 
without cost to you ° 


poos the RAND MCNALLY 
Commercial Atlas over at 
your leisure. Have it on your desk 
for ten days. See for yourself what 
a help it is in making intelligent 


business decisions. Notice how it 
gives you a better grasp and under- 
standing of your markets. 


Thousands of large concerns all 


over the country—leaders in 
their lines—are using the 
RAND MSNALLY Commercial 
Atlas every day and many times 
a day. It is at the elbow of the 
men who make decisions about 
sales and salesmen. It aids the 
men who market and ship the 
goods. These executives say they 
could not get along without it. 


WORK WITH THE ATLAS 
BESIDE YOU 


Make decisions that influence the future of your 
business in the light of the complete and accurate 
information in the RAND M¢NALLY Commercial 
Atlas. Refer to it when-you route your salesmen 
from market to market. Launch your sales cam- 
paigns where the Atlas shows the centers of popu- 
lation to be. Ship your goods the shortest and 
quickest way das shown by the Atlas. Consult it 
as you get orders from out-of-the-way places... It 
shows how to make prompt deliveries. 
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Stop deciding these important matters by guesswork. 
Know all about the possibilities of your markets. 
Consult the RAND MSNALLY Commercial Atlas. 
Once you have used this truly extraordinary refer- 
ence book, you will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 


A WEALTH OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


There’s a vast amount of usable and valuable infor- 
mation between the covers of the RAND M¢CNALLY 
Commercial Atlas. Its clear and accurate sta- 
tistics show you the business facilities of every 
hamlet, town and city in the land. Whether there 
is a railroad station, post office, express office and 
telegraph office. The Atlas indicates centers of 
population and the latest changes in population. It 
spreads the transportation systems of America be- 
fore you. It shows railroad trunk lines, junctions, 
short cuts; trolley lines; steamship navigation routes, 
ports; auto roads. It contains individual maps of 
every state in the United States, maps of Canada, 
Central and South America, and Continental Maps 
of the World. There are 540 pages, 300 maps, 96 
double page maps, 21x28 inches. 


Mail this Coupon 

All you have to do is to fill in and mail the coupon 
below. The RAND MCNALLY Commercial Atlas, 
price $35.00, will come free for ten days’ inspection, 
all carrying charges paid. Prove for yourself how it 
can help you many times a day. You can’t afford to 
be longer without this standard business reference 
book. Mail the coupon today. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 
Dept. K-14 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. K-14 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 

Please send RaNnp MCNatty Commercial Atlas for ten days’ inspection. If at 
he end of ten days we desire to keep the Atlas, you may bill us at $35; if not, we will 
return the Atlas to you, express collect. 
Name of Company 


Address ....... 


igned - by ........ ; 
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NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Announces 


the Appointment of 


E. R. WILLIAMS 


as advertising representative in New York 
territory, with headquarters at 456 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, co-operating with 
Mr. J. W. Hastie, New York manager. 


Through many years of experience in the 
general farm paper field, recently with 
American Agriculturist, and previously 
representing New ENGLAND HoMESTEAD, 
Mr. Williams is well qualified to furnish 
advertisers and agencies with complete 
and convincing information about the 
New England farm market, and New 
ENGLAND HomesTEap’s exceptional ad- 


vertising influence in this territory. 


Warren A, Priest, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Witiam A, Wuitney, Advertising Counsellor 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agrtcultural Publishers Association 


New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cuicaco: 5 South Wabash Ave. 
J. W. Hastiz, in Charge J. Lewis Draper, in Charge 
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How Much 
Is a Ten-Year File of 
“Printers’ Ink” Worth? 


Curis. REUTER 
IGH GRADE SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, ETC. 
New Orteans, La. 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

I keep both Printers’ Ink and Print- 
rs’ Ink Monthly on file. 

My weekly files are complete back to 
911, inclusive. I have the Monthly 
rom its beginning. 

I purchase your bound volumes of the 
weekly and my monthly copies are pre 
served loose. : 

I feel that these files should be in- 
sured. Can you give me any basis of 
alue to use in such protection? 

Curis. Reuter, 
Frep I. Meyers, 
Sales and Adv. Mgr. 


HE Standard Form of Fire 

Insurance Policy of the State 
of New York requires that an in- 
surance policy cover the actual re- 
placement value of the article, 
less depreciation, however caused. 
It is clear, then, that the basis 
of valuation of a ten-year file 
of Printers’ INK is arrived at 
by deciding the market value of 
the collection. 

This is not a simple matter. By 
practising becoming modesty we 
might make an_ underestimate. 
We should prefer to ask our read- 
ers. What would you pay for a 
ten-year file of Printers’ INK?— 
|Ed. Printers’ INK 


Italy Honors Louis Wiley 


The Italian Government has awarded 
the oy of Cavalier of the Order 
f the Crown to Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times. The 
lecoration was made “‘in recognition of 
nterest in the cause of the Allies during 
the war” and for “participation in re 
ef work in Italy.’ 

In October of we year Mr. Wiley was 
nade a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor for very distinguished services 
rendered to France. 


Technical Publicity Association 


Holds First Fall Meeting 


Members of the Technical Publicity 

\ssociation, New York, met on October 
3, for their first meeting of the fall 
eason. After listening to the reports 
f the committee chairmen, the meeting 
was addressed by W. Saunders, 
hairman of the board of directors of 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, and Harry 
Tipper, manager of Automotive Indus 
ries and past president of the asso- 
iation, 
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Arkansas Cotton Growers 
Association Explains Itself 


Newspaper advertising is being used 
by the Arkansas Cotton Growers 
Co-operative Association, Little Rock, 
Ark., to tell of the benefits its members 
derive. 

In a full-page Little Rock newspaper 
udvertisement, the association tells how 
it reduces to a mivimum the selling, 
marketing and insurance costs of its 
members. The association is patterned 
after various California fruit growers’ 
organizations which the copy says have 
operated successfully for the last fifteen 
years. 

Over 6,300 producers of cotton, in 
cluding large and small growers within 
Arkansas contract to market their total 
production through the association for a 
es year period, according to the adver 
tisement. 

The association, the advertisement 
says, is conducted by a board of direc 
tors of twenty-three men, twenty of 
whom are elected from their respective 
districts. The remaining three directors 
are appointees, one each by the Gover- 
nor, the dean of the agricultural college 
and. by the commissioner of agriculture. 
The copy lists the names and addresses 
of the present members of the board, 
and says that the standing and prestige 
of these men is impressive evidence of 
high purpose and integrity. 

The purpose of the association is 
stated in the advertisement as follows: 
“A non-profit association, the sole ob- 
jective of which is to market its mem 
bers’ cotton to as near the ultimate con 
sumer as is practically possible and at 
minimum cost to the grower.” 


A Vermont Hotel Advertises 
Its Democracy 


Advertising to “sell” guests on toler 
ince toward fellow guests is used by The 
Tavern, a hotel at St. Albans, Vt. 

This hotel has placed in a prominent 
position this “‘copy’ 

“In this house you 
not of your own sort. 
with you in nationality, birth, 
possessions, education or affinity. 

‘But we are maintaining here a_ small 
part of the world’s great future democ 
racy. We ask you, therefore, courtesy 
and tolerance for all alike.” 


may meet those 
They may differ 
position, 


Food Account for Cincinnati 


The advertising account of The Rhein 
strom Bros. Company, Cincinnati, manu 
facturer of “Rosebud” food products, 
has been placed with the Prather-Allen 
\dvertising Company, Cincinnati agency. 
Newspapers, magazines and direct-mail 
will be used. 


Mertz Agency Secures Electro 
Magnetic Tool Account 


The Mitchell Electro Magnetic Tool 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of elec 
tric drills and hammers, has placed its 
advertising and promotional account 
with the Mertz Agency, Chicago. 





Making Conditional Sales Laws 
Uniform 


A Legislative Movement of Interest to Instalment Sellers 


EPTEMBER 1 of this year 

there went into effect in New 
York what is known as the Uni- 
form Conditional Sales Law of the 
State of New York. This is de- 
scribed as “An Act to amend the 
personal property law, in relation 
to conditional sale of goods and 
chattels and to make uniform the 
law relating thereto.” 

The Uniform Conditional Sales 
Law is one of the uniform State 
laws promulgated by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. The pur- 
pose is to make uniform, through- 
out the forty-eight States, the law 
governing conditional sales. As 
such it is important that manufac- 
turers selling on instalment or any 
other form of conditional sales be 
thoroughly conversant with the re- 
quirements of the new law. It is 
now operative in a number of 
States and, eventually, its sponsors 
hope to see it enacted throughout 
the Union. 

The bill was introduced in the 
New York State Legislative ses- 
sion of 1919. At that time the 
Committee on the Amendment of 
the Law of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York ap- 
proved the measure and adopted 
the following memorandum, which 
explains its nature as clearly as 
legal phraseology permits. 

“This bill does not seem to 
change the law of New York in 
any substantial way, except to give 
perhaps additional protection to 
both the sellers on conditional sales 
and the creditors of the buyer. 
This is accomplished in what would 
seem to be a very satisfactory 
manner by providing that the re- 
cording of the conditional bill of 
sale shall be constructive notice of 
the seller's rights, both as regards 
creditors who have not up to that 
time obtained a lien on the goods, 
and also to purchasers and mort- 
gagees of the buyer. Furthermore, 
the bill gives an added advantage 
to the sellers under conditional 
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bills of sale without injury or un- 
fairness to the buyers, in that it 
provides in substance that, upon 
default in a payment by the buyer 
or upon any substantial default 
whereby, on its terms of the con- 
ditional bill of sale, the vendor is 
entitled to retake and sell the 
goods, he may save himself the in- 
convenience and unnecessary ex- 
pense connected with sending a 
representative on two separate oc- 
casions, one to take the goods and 
put them in storage, and the other 
to conduct the sale of them by 
giving a notice of thirty days in 
advance of the retaking of the 
goods, but after default has hap- 
pened, that unless the default is 
cured the goods will be sold on a 
certain date, the goods being left 
meanwhile with the buyer, and 
thus necessitating only one trip by 
the seller’s representative to the 
place where the goods are located: 
namely, the trip upon which the 
sale is conducted. 

“The bill is also commendable 
in that it clarifies the law in re- 
spect of some mooted questions, 
and in respect of some confusions 
which have heretofore existed, 
and this clarification is accom- 
plished with strict observance of 
the respective rights of sellers and 
buyers. 

“Tn addition to these advantages, 
it is to be noted that the adoption 
of this measure by the various 
States as a uniform measure would 
put an end to what has been an al- 
most intolerable nuisance and in- 
justice, consisting in the divergent 
laws applicable in the various 
States to one and the same trans- 
action, resulting in an impossibility 
on the part of conditional sellers 
of knowing the laws of all the 
States in which he does business 
sufficiently well to guard against 
injury to his rightful interest. If 
the law were uniform, he would 
know, as he should know, just 
what the legal effect of the form 
of his conditional bill of sale and 
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Every Week Last Year 


Domestic Engineering went out to the livest and 
most progressive heating, ventilating and sanitary 
engineers and contractors, with a message of 
better work, broader markets, higher ideals. 


Every Week This Year 


Domestic Engineering is broadening its scope of 
usefulness and intreasing its value to the entire 
plumbing and heating industry. The ever-grow- 
ing number of subscribers testify to its success. 


Every Week Every Year 


Domestic Engineering by helping the heating, 
ventilating and sanitary engineers and contractors 
to improve and increase their business, is making 
for the manufacturer of plumbing and heating 
supplies a bigger and better market for his wares. 





Domestic Engineering is read by The 
Livest in the Field. Its circulation is not 
merely a publisher’s guess, it is the im- 
partial statement of the Audit Bureau of 


Circulations 
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the incidents relating thereto would 
have in all the jurisdictions of the 
United States wherever the trans- 
actions should culminate. 

“The unsatisfactory nature of 
the law governing conditional sales 
of chattel property has often been 
the subject of comment. The fact 
that the buyer is immediately en- 
trusted with possession of the 
property and the power to use it 
as if it were his own offers easy 
opportunity for defrauding both 
the buyer’s creditors and sub- 
purchasers from him. 

“An attempt has been made in 
most of the States, but by no 
means in all of them, to guard 
against the difficulty arising from 
the ease of opportunity for de- 
frauding both the seller and the 
buyer’s creditors and _ sub-pur- 
chasers from him by enacting laws 
which make record or filing of the 
conditional sale or contract a con- 
dition of its validity against inno- 
cent third persons. These statutes, 


however, are by no means uniform 
in their requirements and subject 


a conditional seller of goods who 
sells goods all over the country 
(and there are many manufac- 
turers who dispose of their 
products in this way) to great 
inconvenience, loss and injustice, as 
already indicated. These considera- 
tions, in connection with the mag- 
nitude of the business carried on 
by means of conditional sales 
(the annual interstate business 
alone being estimated at nearly 
one half a billion dollars (make the 
subject a most important one for 
regulation by a uniform statute in 
the several States. 

“The measure under considera- 
tion has been prepared with the 
utmost care and will bear scrutiny 
hoth in respect of its fairness to 
the seller and buyer alike and to 
creditors of and sub-purchasers 
from such buyer. The measure 
has been submitted to many busi- 
ness men widely engaged in the 
use of conditional bills of sale and 
has received their approval 

“Many manufacturers and deal- 
ers who have extensively used con- 
ditional bill of sale contracts and 
also chattel mortgage contracts 
and so-called ‘leasing contracts,’ 
under which title to the goods 
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vests upon the performance of cer- 
tain conditions, including the pay- 
ment of an aggregate sum of 
money whether by way of rental 
or otherwise, have not heretofore 
had their own or others’ rights 
sufficiently defined, but under this 
measure all such _ transactions, 
whether they be called conditional 
sales or chattel mortgages or 
leases, are governed by the same 
law, provided they have the char- 
acteristic of sales under which title 
shail vest upon the happening of a 
contingency therein named. This 
is deemed to be a very decided ad- 
vantage, in that it simplifies and 
clarifies the law in all these 
regards. 

“The provision as to goods sold 
under a conditional bill of sale 
which thereafter became fixtures 
by the annexation of them to the 
freehold, is important and valua- 
ble, providing as to the effect of a 
failure to record the conditional 
bill of sale and as to the effect of 
recording it, the effect in the latter 
case being to prevent the passage 
of the title to such fixtures upon a 
sale of the real estate. This thor- 
oughly protects the rights of the 
seller, as they should be protected. 
The filing or recording in such 
case is in the office where real 
estate deeds are recorded. The 
original filing of the conditional 
sale contract is made effective for 
three years, which period may be 
extended a year at a time by the 
refiling of the contract until the 
condition is performed. Under 
this act it is only necessary in any 
case to file a cepy of the contract 
Under the statute the contract is 

valid for ten days without filing 
All proper safeguards are thrown 
about the right of redemption on 
the part of the buyer. 

“There is no subject of the law 
upon which uniformity is more de- 
sirable than that under considera 
tion. Industrial justice and con- 
venience have required such a 
measure for a very long time.” 

Since the adoption of the fore- 
going memorandum by this com- 
mittee, the New York State Com- 
mission has carefully analyzed the 
various provisions of the bill, and 
has prepared a print of this law, 
section by section, with an accom- 
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panying comparative statement of 
the previous New York State law. 
This table shows at a glance what 
changes are brought about in the 
law ot New York State by the en- 
actment of the measure. Copies 
may be secured from the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York. In addition a copy of the 
act may be obtained from the Sec- 


retary of State, Albany, N. Y. 


How an Agency Uses 


“Printers’ Ink” 
VanvperHoor & Company 
Cuicaco, Sept. 29, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The information contained in every 
issue of Printers’ Ink is just as vital 
to us as the stock reports are to the 
gentlemen over on La Salle Street. 

I have before me now three clippings 
taken from Printers’ Ink by various 
men of the organization pertaining to 
two problems before me. In the next 
office a gentleman is discussing an 
article in the issue of week before last 
on the subject of proper compensation 
for salesmen in the wholesale grocery 
business. This article will prove par- 
ticularly helpful in our work on a 
coffee account now in course of de- 
velopment. 

Our type of service being highly 
analytical, Printers’ Inx plays an im- 
portant part in our work. The new 
index system is particularly helpful. 

Vanvernoor & Company, 
Henry D. Sutcer, 
President. 


Railroad Dollar 


The Bureau of Railway Economics 
reports that every dollar of gross 
revenue received by the railroads of the 
country during the first six months of 
1922 was distributed as_ follows: 
salaries and wages of employees 45¢ 
compared with 46.9 in 1921; materials 
and supplies, loss and damage claims, 
injury to persons and insurance, de- 
preciation and retirements, 25.7¢ 
against 26.3c last year; locomotive fuel, 
9c against 9%; taxes 5 3/Sc against 5; 
hire of equipment and joint facility 
rents, 1 3/10c against 1 4/10c and net 
railway operating income available for 
interest and other fixed charges, (divi- 
dends if any) and improvements and 
surplus, 13 2/5e compared with 
10 9/10¢ in 1921. 


Mr. Calkins Says He Started It 


Catxtns & HoLpen 
New York, Oct. 5, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 
I am glad to see the 
for reprinting George P. Rowell’s “Forty 
Years an Advertising Agent.” Don’t 
forget, when the honors are distributed, 
that I was the pioneer in demanding that 
this advertising classic be given a chance 
for wider distribution. 
Earnest Etmo CALKINS. 


The 1922 


rowing demand 
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Learning from Great Britain 


How compact and centralized the 
British market is can be interestingly 
brought out by comparing the number 
of dealers there and in the United 
States. In general it is true that in 
Great Br.tain more customers are served 
by each retail outlet and more retailers 
depend on one jobber than is the case 
in the United States. 

For instance, where the average boot 
and shoe retailer in America serves two 
customers, he will serve three in Great 
Britain. The number of retailers who 
depend on each jobber in the boot an. 
shoe trade are 101 in the United States 
and 119 in Great Britain. 

In the retail jewelry business there 
are almost twice as Many customers to 
a store in Great Britain as there are in 
the United States. Each _ wholesa.e 
jeweler in Great Britain will supply an 
average of 25 retailers, while in America 
he will supply only 13. 

Retail grocers and delicatessen stores 
in the United States and Great Britain 
serve the same number of customers per 
store, but the average wholesale grocer 
in Great Britain supplies 170 retailers, 
while in America the wholesaler’s cus 
tomers average 56. 

Retail druggists serve two customers 
in the United States to every five served 
by similar stores in Great Britain. The 
average wholesale druggist in America 

will supply 72 retailers and in Great 
Britain 50.—“The J. Walter Thompson 
News Bulletin.” 


Portland, Me., Merchant Tai- 
lors Running Joint Campaign 


The advantages of tailor-made clothes 
are summarized in newspaper advertis 
ing which appears over the names oi 
twelve merchant tailors in Portland, Me 
These joint advertisers call themselves 
“Portland merchant tailors of individual 
clothes” and in their advertisement say 
that merchant tailored clothes are 
superior in style, in quality and in value 
for the following reasons: Custom 
clothes are from six months to a year 
in advance of the ready-mades. The 
designers of custom clothes establish 
the style which, later on, others attempt 
to follow. Merchant tailored garments 
are just what their name implies, mer 
chant tailored to your own individual 
requirements. With but little difference 
in the cost, the longer service, the 
better fit, and the greater satisfaction 
of merchant tailored clothes make them 
far more economical. 


Citrus Fruit Crop Estimates 


The Department of Agriculture esti 
mates the production of citrus fruit in 
Florida for the 1922-23 season at 15,000. 


000 boxes. Of this total, about 8,400,000 
boxes will be oranges and _tangerines, 
and 6,600,000 boxes grapefruit. The 
crop last ouanen in Florida was approxi- 
mately 13,300,000 boxes, of which 
7,300,000 tenes were oranges and 
6,000,000 boxes grapefruit. 7 

An early forecast of the California 
orange crop, made August 1, places it 
at 13,750,000 boxes. 
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ON USING GOOD PAPER 


a 


Tue use of paper for business stationery that 
confers a certain distinction upon the letters 
written on it is fortunately becoming more gen- 
eral. It isa part of the newer idea of advertising, 
that everything about a business that reaches its 
customers makes some impression. The impres- 
sion may be bad, good, or merely neutral. 

For some time many business houses have 
found that Crane’s Bond expresses the message 
they want their letters to deliver. They are in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the history of Crane’s 
Bond, by its use for so long for so many valuable 
securities, stock certificates and bonds, but even 
more they are impressed by its appearance. 


100% selected new rag stock 

121 years experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Edwin S. Friendly 


Assistant Business Manager 
of the 


New York Times 


for the past eight years 
has become 


Business Manager Me 


Cana 
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Yhe Advance Guard of Christmas 
Advertising 


Canadian Pacific Appeals to Home Sentiment 


] 


ce 


Company is 


It is 


d appeal. 


‘HE Canadian Pacific Railroad 
using big-space 
y which carries a delicate, two- 
directed to 


se citizens of Canada who were 


in “the old country.” 
Yuletide season 
ughts naturally 
in toward the place 
in days long 
the stockings 
hung at the 
fireplace, and where 
Mother and Father 
plaved Santa Claus. 
But the new citizens 
love their adopted 
country and pride 
themselves on being 
good Canadians. The 
thought of going back 
to their birthplace for 
Christmas is thus a 
subject to be handled 
with dexterity in the 
copy appeal. It 1s 
thus suggested by the 
Canadian Pacific: 


n 


ere 
ne 
ere 


At 


The copy with its reference to 
Blighty is talk of the Sussex 
Downs, and the colloquial atmos- 
phere is created for the man who 
has wandered before, and who 
thinks of home at Christmas. 


that tight little Island or the Free 


Vo the Old Country for = 
ristmas. Doesn’t mat- 
ter how good a Canadian 
you may have become— 
yy how many years you’ve 
lived in this Dominion— 
doesn’t change your loy- 
alty or affection for 
Canada at all—there’ : 
something rather appeal- 
ing in this idea, The Old 
Country for Christmas! 
Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead who never 
himself has said, and 
n and so forth—or as 
used to sing in the trenches, in that 
ballad of “Blighty”: 
p me over there 
where— 
rpool, Leeds or Birmingham—well, 
I don’t care!” 
id for Christmas! Shades of Dick- 
and Burns! Think of the Sussex 
ns, or Devonshire, or Ayreshire, or 
erset, or Norfolk, or Perthshire, or 
ever it is in that tight little Isiand 
e Free State that you come from! 
ink of walking up the Strand. giv- 
the old burg the once-over—or 
vin’ in the New Year by first fittin’ 
auld freen’s—or whatever it is 
do in Ireland or down in Lloyd 
ve’s country to celebrate Christmas! 


Chr 


to 
the 
litt 
s me 


put any- 
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wi Yer = : 
A FORETASTE OF THE RAILROAD ADVERTISING THAT WILL 
COME SOME DAY 


A. C. Monagle, Sales Manager, 
Roy al Baking Powder Co. 


e. Monagle has been appointed 
- ... manager for the United States 
and Canada of the Royal Baking Pow 
der Co., New York, D. Bristley, 
vice- -president and director in charge of 
sales, informs Painters’ InK, he ap- 
pointment becomes effective November 1. 
Mr. Monagle has been sales manager 
of Runkel , Inc., cocoa and 
chocolate manufacturers. He was - 
one time in charge of the sales de 
ment of the ranco-American os 
Company, and national secretary of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
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A Newspaper Convention for 
Washington, D. C. 


The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors at a 
meeting held in Cleveland on October 10 
decided to hold the society’s annual con- 
vention in Washington on April 20 and 
21, 1923. The place and time were 
chosen so that members from a distance 
might combine the meeting with that of 
The Associated Press and The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
in New York the following week. 

Among those present at the meeting 
in Cleveland were Casper S. Yost, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, president of 
the society; H. R. Galt, St. Paul Dis- 
patch;;John J. Spurgeon, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; George E. Miller, De- 
troit News; L. C. Hopwood, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; David E. Smil ey, Phila- 
delphia ‘Public. Ledger, and M. H. 
Creager, Milwaukee Journal. 


St. Louis Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Advertising Club was held 
on October 10. Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, assistant to the president 
and director of advertising of the 
National Bank of Commerce, was elected 
president; Frank W. Swann, Samuel 
Cupples Envelope Company, first vice- 
president; Fullerton Place, Mid- 
Continent Banker, second vice-president; 
Joseph P. Licklider, D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing Company, third vice-president, and 
George Gayou, “pens rtising Slide Com 
pany, secretary. Sam J. Keiffer, Keiffer 
Drug Company, was re-elected treasurer. 


Legion Men Hear Louis Honig 

“Advertising West of the Rockies” 
was the theme of Louis W. Honig’s ad- 
dress before Advertising Men’s Post 
No. 209 of New York, October i4. 
Mr. Honig is president of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency. 


Appointed Agency for “Tate- 


lec’* Waterproofing Process 

The Tate Electrolytic Textile 
Processes, Inc., New ork, Tatelec 
waterproofing processes for clothing, has 
appointed the Wales Advertising Com- 
pany, also of New York, to handle its 
advertising account. 


Sporting Goods Account with 
Federal Agency 


S. B. Davega & Company, New York, 
sporting goods, have placed their ad- 
vertis'ng account with the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., also of New 
York. 


Charles Scheble, recently with the 
Philadelphia sales force of the D. L. 
Ward Company, has joined the sales 
force of the Wilcox-Walter-Furlong 
Paper Company, also of Philadelphia. 
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Plan to Extend Distributio; 
for Florida Products 


“In sine with the aggressive Policy 
of our organization,” says Ske!! 
general manager ot the florida d.vis 
of the American Fruit Growers, I 
“Blue Goose” products, “we intend 
voting much attention to the enlar 
ment of markets by the extension 
sales into the smaller cities and to 
of the North and West. Already 
have done a great deal in this directi 
now having our sales representatives 
168 markets, but we are intending 
leave no stone unturned in our efi 
to widen the distribution of Flo: 
fruits and vegetables.” 

he American Fruit Growers, I 
has added to its staff, Frank Kay An 
son who will have h's headquarters 
the general offices at Orlando, Fla. 
Anderson at one time managed ¢ 
Tampa office of The Thomas Advertising 
Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 


One Sale Assures Success of 
Co-operative Marketing 
Organization 


The Burley Tobacco Growers Asso 
tion, a co-operative marketing organiza 
tion, having 72,009 members, recently 
made a sale of 54,000,000 pounds of 
Burley tobacco to the eynolds 
Tobacco Company. This sale, accord 
ing to James C. Stone, general mana 
ger, disposes of all the tobacco held by 
the association and assures the success 
of the association as a co-operative 
marketing organization. 


. . . 

Will Advertise New Corset 

A campaign is being prepared by the 
Silk Maid 2S Company, Chicago, to 
advertise its new com ination brassiere 
and corset, Vanity he account has 
been placed with The Irwin L. Rosen 
bong o., Chicago advertising agency 

he Goshen Shirt Mfg. Company, _ o 
of Chicago, has again placed its accour 
with The Irwin L. Rosenberg Co. 

F. M. Lawrence, formerly with 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
joined this agency as head of the « 
department. 


New York Italian Newspapers 
Consolidate 

The Bollettino della Sera, New York 
Italian newspaper, has been merged v 
ll Popolo. he combined publicat 
will be known as Ji Popolo and 
be published as a morning and Sunday 
newspaper. 

R. uecca is business manager 
Russell A. Brown advertising mana 


H. L. Tuers with W. 


Powers Company 
H. L. Tuers, formerly manager 
dealer service for the Columbia Gra; 
phone Company, with which he had | 
connected for the last ten years, 
joined the W. F. Powers Company, 
York lithographers. 
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Why Theodore Roosevelt Reads The Outlook 


HE OUTLOOK is, to a certain extent, a cousin of the Roosevelt family. 
lhe Outlook is clean, progressive,and sane. It has the great asset of 
being unafraid to discuss any subject simply because it is new. ‘This is an 
essential attribute in constructive thought ; for, though some good people 
refuse to admit it, even our religious beliefs on which we base our lives 
were at one time “ new.” The necessary corollary to this is possessed by 
The Outlook also.It does not embrace anydoctrine simply because it is new. 
Many papers and people mistake a love for the sensational for liberalism. 
Lasi,and most important, The Outlook is unafraid and hews to the line! 
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Canadian 
National Advertisers 
Have Convention 


HE Association of Canadian 

Advertisers held its annual 
convention at Toronto on Octo- 
ber 12 and 13. H. S. Van Scoyoc, 
of the Canada Cement Co., Ltd., 
who had been a vice-president of 
the association, was elected presi- 
dent at this meeting. 

The convention heard  ad- 
dresses by Thomas F. Kelly, sales 
manager of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., of Canada, Ltd.; 
Martin L. Pierce, manager of the 
promotion and research depart- 
ments .of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. of North Canton, 
O.; E. T. Stanford, of the 
Canada Life Assurance Co. H. E. 
Mihell, of the Imperial Var- 
nish and Color Co., of Toronto. 

At a business session of the 
association John Sullivan, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
spoke on agency relations. Mr. 
Sullivan also spoke again at an- 
other session on “Standardization 
of Paper Sizes and Grades.” 

Harold F. Ritchie, president of 
H. F. Ritchie & Co., Toronto, 
addressed the luncheon meeting 
of the association on the first day 
of the convention on “Sales and 
Advertising Managers’ Problems.” 

At the  association’s + annual 
smoker addresses were made by 
C. Price Greene, Commissioner 
of the Industrial and Resources 
Department of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways on “Canada’s De- 
velopment” and by Frank Ken- 
nedy, manager of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, Chicago, 
spoke on “The Cash Value of 
Direct-Mail Advertising” at a 
luncheon meeting on the last day 
of the convention. 


Illinois Glass Company Moves 
Advertising Department 
Company — has 
department from 


where the com 
located. 


The Illinois Glass 
moved its advertising 
Chicago to Alton, Ill 
pany’s general offices are 
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New York Bank Advertisin. 
Praised in Philadelphia 


“The advertisements of New Y, + 
banks in New York newspapers du: 
the American Bankers Association 
vention were the most attractive 
informative of any put out by fina: 
institutions in many a day, if ev« 
Richard Spillane says in the Phila 
phia Public Ledger. He contin 

‘They fiipred — held the attent 
The lic learned more from t 
than they appreciated. The illustrat 
were unusually good. Some were 
torical. Some were strictly of today. A 
great amount of care was given to h:ve 
every statement ard every detail of i 
lustration correct. 

“There was what we call a ‘hun 
touch to it all such as has not been 
common to financial advertising. 

“Banking is one of the most interest 
ing of all branches of business. 1 
bank plays a great part in the history 
of a city. For some reason bankers 
have been stereotyped and colorless in 
their advertisen.ents. It was not « 
sidered altogether proper until com 
paratively recent time to print anything 
in the nature of a bank advertisement 
that was not strictly formal. 

“A steady diet of cold beef—nothi: 
but cold beef—will dull the edge of any 
man’s appetite. Variety of diet, garnish- 
ment of the solid stnffs with articles 
that please the eye and please the palate 
awaken earnest interest in what is set 
before you at table. It is so with ad 
vertising of every kind and character, 
anecuile banking advertising. There 
must be something to catch the eye and 
awaken interest if the advertisement is 
to commend the attention of all who 
see it. 

“That gripping element was in much 
of the advertising of the New York 
banks this week. 

“And no wocder! 

“The head of one advertising agency 
told the present writer that he spent 
weeks in searching through the records 
of a hundred years ago to be absolutely 
accurate in every detail of an illustra 
tion that was to be part of one ‘ad.’ 

“ ‘Every agency specializing in bank 
ing advertising,’ said this gentleman 
‘did its best—its very best—to make thx 
financial advertising in connection with 
this convention something of which they 
long’ would be proud. Je are not et 
titled to more than a modest bit 
praise. The banks demanded what they 


got. 


Advertising Campaign for 
Ryd-E-Z Springs 


The Ryd-E-Z Spring Company, manu 
facturer of replacement springs for F 


and pleasure cars, plans a « 
paign in which magazine, busi! 
papers and direct-mail advertising 
be used. The account has been plac 
with Keelor & Hall, Cincinnati ad 
tising agency. 

Keelor & Hall have also obtained 
accounts of the Wapak Hollow W 
Company and the Krein Chain ( 
pany, both of Sidney, O., and the |] 
Heel Company, Columbus, 0 


trucks 
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soiealiet of 20,000 


eager to 


buy your food-pr 


ALL ARE LOYAL MEMBERS OF MRS. SCOTT'S 
FAMOUS WORTH AMERICAN COOKING CLUB 


HE final objective of any 
"T sdvertising campaign is 

Consumer Confidence. 
Once attained, it means success; 
once lost, it spells failure. 

The North American builds 
Consumer Confidence, because it 
has the implicit faith of women 
readers—the purchasing agents 
of the Great American Home. 

This confidence is exemplified 
by The North American Cook- 
ing Club with its enrolled mem- 
bership of 20,000 housewives. 
These 20,000 women, who prob- 
ably feed 100,000 hungry mouths 
every day, have absolute confi- 
dence in the things advertised 
on The North American Food 
Pages. They form a ready- 
made market for Food Manu- 
facturers—a ready-made mar- 
ket worth thousands and thou- 


Market is far reaching 
j Let it work for your product 


| Mrs. Scotts influence in the big | 

Philadel, 

sands of dollars in immediate 
sales. 


Not only the 20,000 members 
of The North American Cook- 
ing Club, but every North 
American reader is your poten- 
tial customer. And these read- 
ers are financially above the 
average — adherents to a high 
standard of living. Thousands 
of them own automobiles; tens 
of thousands have charge ac- 
counts in Philadelphia stores; 
more than one-half own the 
homes in which they live. 


You can reach these progres- 
sive and prosperous homes in 
the Philadelphia Trading Area 
—the richest territory in the 
United States—by broadcasting 


your message through The 


North American. 


ITS CHARACTER CREATES CONFIDENCE 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





o. A. McDevitt Co. 
303 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT 
Voodward & Kelly 


. THE OLDEST DAILY 
NEWSPAPER IN 
AMERICA — 177! 


Woodward & Kelly 
811 Security Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market St. 
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The following officials of 
D. E. Sicher & Co., Inc., are 
readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated :* 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 
Dudley D. Sicher President Yes Yes 
Samuel A. Sicher Vice-Pres. & Treas. “ - 
Robert P. Nessler 2nd Vice-Pres. 

M. J. Harding Secretary 
W. A. Martin, Jr. Sales & Adv. Mgr. 


* Informacion furnished by 
D. E. Sicher & Co., Inc. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK PrINTER’s INK MONTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rowe tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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PERSONALITY: The sum of the qualities peculiar to a per- 
son or thing, distinguishing it from other persons or things. 





Influence 


re is hardly necessary to observe here the extraor- 
dinary influence that fiction has had upon the 
history and general thinking of the world. ' 


This particular truth has been emphasized by in- 
numerable authorities and has been repeated 
endlessly by the publishers of fiction everywhere. 


What is more to the present point is to indicate 
that fiction, however worthwhile in itself, must 


be widely read to be influential. 


That is why it is especially significant that the 
following books, which appeared originally as 
serials in Good Housekeeping, have already, as 
best sellers, sold to the number of copies indicated. 


The River’s End . .. . ~~ « 160,000 copies 

The Valley of Silent Men. . . . 140,000 copies 
(Present demand indicates that sale 

will easily reach 200,000 copies) 

The Flaming Forest . . . . , ~ 150,000 copies 
(Present demand indicates that sale 

will easily reach 225,000 copies) 

The Kingdom ’Round the Corner . 45,000 copies 

The Head of the House of Coombe . 80,000 copies 

(The above figures are particularly remarkable in 

view of the fact that the sale of the average novel 

teaches only several thousand copies.) 


2 
on 
“3 o 


Good ene in,» fiction is stimulating be- 
i 


cause it approaches life with absolute fearlessness 
and honesty — because it translates the gripping 
and highly colored moments of life into terms 
that will make a lasting and elevating impression. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
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INFLUENCE : Is the inevitable result of personality. 
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New Business Must Be Created for 


Railroads 


vertising, Now Used Only to Get Business Away 


from Competing 


Roads, May Be Put to Far Better Uses 


By J. M. Campbell 


\ jaace 1, 1920, the railroads 
.¥ were returned to private 
nership. 
When that happened, a great 
iny men—and they weren’t all 
wspaper publishers or advertis- 
g agents—said : “Watch the rail- 
ids! They’re on their own, 
w. They'll do more and better 
lvertising than ever before.” 
These expectations have been 
only partially realized. There has 
en a great deal of talk about 
vhat the railroads “should” do and 
ibout what some of them “intend- 
d” to do; but, with a few splen- 
lid exceptions, the second (or is 
the third?) most important in- 
lustry in the country, the indus- 
try in which about a tenth of our 
national wealth is invested, has 


not yet seen fit seriously to con- 


sider advertising as the instru- 
mentality which can help it solve 
many, if not most, of its problems. 
The condition is admirably set 
forth in an editorial that appeared 
1 the Railway Age, last February, 
nd from which the following ex- 
ict is taken: 
“In a period and in a country 
hen and where advertising as a 
means of selling institutions and 
ods to the public has been used 
nore extensively and in more 
riginal and varied ways than in 
y other time or country in his- 
tory, the railways have done only 
negligible amount of advertising 
d have done this almost solely 
) exploit the least profitable part 
their business. Apparently, the 
rgest expenditure that the rail- 
ays ever made for advertising 
as in 1916, when it was $7,500, 
00. This was two-tenths of one 
r cent of their total earnings.” 
A table is then given showing 
e percentages of gross earnings, 
ent for advertising, of several 
fferent businesses. These vary 
m three-fourths of one per 


cent in the case of an automobile 
manufacturer to ten per cent in the 
case of a “large mail-order house.” 
(This latter statement is, I be- 
lieve, incorrect. It is doubtful if 
any large mail-order house spends 
anything like 10 per cent of its 
gross income for advertising.) 

The editorial continues: 

“If the railroads should spend in 
advertising a percentage of their 
total earnings equal to the smallest 
percentage mentioned in this list, 
their expenditures for advertising, 
on the basis of their present earn- 
ings would be $42,000,000. Their 
actual expenditures for advertis- 
ing, in 1920, were $4,140,000.” 

In other words, in the opinion 
of the Railway Age, which is the 
mouthpiece of the transportation 
world, the railroads of the United 
States could well afford to spend 
ten dollars for advertising where 
they now spend one. 

Why don’t they do it? 

This article is written with the 
hope that it may throw some light 
on the question ; and not only that, 
but also with the hope that what 
is said here may induce one or 
two or three railroad executives 
to give thought to advertising as 
the “one way out” of the diffi- 
culties which confront them. 

If, taken as a whole, the rail- 
roa industry could show an un- 
paralleled record of success, one 
might be willing to admit that the 
business of transportation differs 
from practically all other busi- 
nesses in that it does not need ad- 
vertising. But, on the contrary, it 
is doubtful if there is any other 
large industry whose record of 
success is so poor as that of the 
railroads. Reference to any In- 
vestors’ Manual will disclose the 
fact that nearly three-fourths of 
the railroad mileage of the United 
States has been, at one time or 
another, in receivership. On page 
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after page, the words “reorgan- 
ized without foreclosure,” “sold 
under foreclosure,” “receiver ap- 
pointed” occur. 

No, the railroads cannot point 
to their record and say “The 
business of transportation is un- 
like any other. It is a business in 
which there are no problems. It 
is a business which always makes 
money. We don’t need advertis- 
ing. It would be just so much 
money thrown away.” 

The railroads cannot say that. 

The fact is that the business of 
transportation is like every other 
business in that it has something 
to sell and that it makes money— 
or does not—in exact proportion 
to the intelligence—or want of it 
—with which it is managed. 

These matters will be considered 
later on; but let us see, first, what, 
if anything, is being done, right 
now, in the way of railroad ad- 
vertising. 

“THE FEW SPLENDID EXCEPTIONS” 


First on the list of railroad ad- 
vertisers is the Canadian Pacific. 
Figures are not available, but, off- 
hand, my estimate is that the 
Canadian Pacific spends more than 
twice as much for advertising as 
any railroad in the United States. 
That would be only natural, for 
the activities of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad are more than twice 
as widespread as those of any rail- 
road in the United States. 

The Canadian Pacific operates 
not only 13,444 miles of railroad 
but also five trans-Atlantic and 
two trans-Pacific steamship ser- 
vices. It has its own hotels. It 
operates its own sleeping cars, its 
own telegraph system and its own 
express company. It has millions 
of acres of land which it wishes 
to sell. 

It follows, then, that the adver- 
tising of the Canadian Pacific is 
pretty nearly world-wide. In 
Australia, China, Japan and the 
Philippines, the Canadian Pacific 
advertises its steamship services 
across the Pacific. In _ Great 
Britain and in Northern Europe, 
it advertises its lands and also, of 
course, its trans-Atlantic services. 
In the United States and Canada, 
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it advertises its resorts, its hotel 
its lands, its service across Cana 
and its steamships across bot) 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

One might suppose, in view « 
all this, that the advertising . 
the Canadian Pacific would | 
“thin” in spots, that is, that 
would cover a great deal of terr 
tory insufficiently and none tho 
oughly. That that is not the ca: 
is proved by the fact that th 
Canadian Pacific uses more spac 
in the newspapers of New Yor 
City than does any railroad ente: 
ing that city! 

Of the strictly American rai 
roads, the Union Pacific leads i 
point of advertising expenditur« 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
is second; the Southern Pacific 
third; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, fourth. 

The figures* and percentages of 
expenditure for advertising based 
on passenger revenues for the year 
1921, for these and several other 
Western railroads, are: 

Adv. Per 

Exp. Cent 
$607,015 1.61 
$32,630 1.01 


394,844 
327,992 1. 04 


Union Pacific 
A. fF. & &. 
Southern Pacific 
Burlington 
Chicago & North Western 307,765.91 
Rock Isl 188 


sland 5 61 
Northern Pacific . 76 
Great Northern .90 
Illinois Central 48 


With the nisi of the 
Illinois Central, which is doing 
some extremely effective “institu 
tional” advertising, the advertis 
ing which the railroads listed 
above are doing is almost wholly 
of passenger train service and re 
sorts. Last year, the Union Pa 
cific did considerable institutional 
advertising, both on and off its 
lines. And the Rock Island, in 


*These figures and those that follow 
do not give anything like a true “pic 
ture” of the advertising activities of th 
railroads. Under the ruling of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission, all sorts 
of expenditures are charged to advertis 
ing. These, in many cases are for ad 
ministrative and soliciting rather thar 
for publicity purposes. And it might 
happen and unquestionably often does 
happen, that a railroad whose expend 
tures for yy —real advertising 
that is—are practically nil, includes i: 
its annual reports, sizable sums st 
posedly spent for advertising. 
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Miss Edith Clark, age 11, Route Four, 
Janesville, Wis., winner of the Janesville 
Daily Gazette sweepstakes cup in Rock 
County calf club contest. 


Miss Clark won championship honors in 
the Wisconsin State Fair junior calf club 
and in the open competition placed 
second in a class of 43 with her Holstein 
heifer calf, ‘“‘Snowgirl Oak Lodge.”’ 


The growing interest in pure livestock 


breeding is rapidly adding to the potential 
wealth of The Gazette’s market. 


Here is a wonderfully rich, responsive ter- 
ritory for national newspaper advertisers 
to cultivate. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper”—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C, WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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One of the two new Scott presses installed in the Hudson Observer press room. 
Press capacity after October 15th 72,000 (24 page paper) per hour. 


TWO 
NEW SEXTUPLE 


PRESSES 


FOR THE 


HAnudson Obseruer 


OF HUDSON COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


The Hudson Observer is the largest news- 
paper covering Jersey City, Hoboken 
and Seven Towns in Hudson County. 


It Costs a Cent a Line per Town— 
to Cover Hudson County, New Jersey 


Offices: HOBOKEN JERSEY CITY UNION HILL 


CHICAGO; Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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tain cities in the West, also 
a limited amount of what 
zht be called “educational” ad- 
tising—that is, advertising 
nich is intended to put before 
public certain information 
ich the company believed the 
jlic should have. 
The advertising expenditures of 
rtain other Western and South- 
stern lines, smaller than those 
ted above and, as a rule, not so 
ong financially, were: 
Adv. Per 
Exp. Cent 
Paul .39 
Louis & San Francisco 59, -27 
ibash 56,992 -60 
icago & Alton ’ -61 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 21,553 .16 
Expenditures for Southern 
ads were: 
Adv. Per 
Cent 
ithern ,565 -57 
uisville & Nashville. ... r .74 
intic Coast Line 225 41 
thoard 75 


It is not easy to give even ap- 
proximately correct figures for the 


Eastern railroads for the reason 
that some of them—the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central, 
for example—comprise several 
different systems, the accounting 
of which was, until the last year 
or two, kept separate. But the 
percentages show up as follows: 


BRaltrmore & Ohio... 
ennsylvania 
ew York Central.... 


It will surprise a great many 
readers of Printers’ InxK to learn 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
spends a larger percentage of its 
passenger revenues for advertis- 
ing than does the New York Cen- 
tral. The reason must be that the 
’ennsylvania’s expenditures for 
ooklets, timetables and printed 
iatter of one kind and another 
re much greater than is generally 
upposed. Certain it is that the 
‘ennsylvania can hardly be re- 
arded as a liberal user of news- 
aper space; and it is that that 

punts. Booklets and timetables 

ive their place but they are not 

‘eators of travel. They merely 
ive information—usually to per- 

ms who have already bought 
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tickets or have made up their 
minds to do so. 

If you will take the trouble to 
check these lists, you will find that 
they include only twenty-one rail- 


roads. 
WHAT ABOUT THE OTHERS? 


What about the other railroads 
—more than a thousand—which 
are not listed? What are they do- 
ing in the way of advertising? 

Practically nothing. ; 

Most of them are small. Many 
of them are only about two jumps 
ahead of the receiver. But big or 
little, prosperous or poor, not half 
a dozen of them are spending as 
much money for advertising as the 
leading dry-goods merchant or 
clothier or furniture man in many 
a Mid-West city of 50,000. 

What is the reason? 

ae these railroads nothing to 
sell? 

Have they more traffic than they 
can handle? 

Wouldn’t they be money in 
pocket if the idle, empty factories 
along their lines were busy again? 

Wouldn’t they like to see the 
vacant land along their right-of- 
way occupied and cultivated? 

Is the attitude of the traveling 
and shipping public toward them 
as friendly as it might be? 

Are their relations with their 
employees entirely satisfactory— 
the outcome of mutual under- 
standing and respect? 

These are a few—only a few— 
of the problems which confront 
the railroads. They are, essen- 
tially, problems of salesmanship— 
problems of the sort which, in 
other lines of business, are solved, 
wholly or partially, by advertising. 
It is unfortunate, not only for the 
railroads but for the public also, 
that the railroads do not see things 
in that light. 

It is doubly unfortunate that 
with very few exceptions, railroad 
executives do not appear to real- 
ize that advertising can be em- 
ployed for other purposes than to 
help get more than a fair share 
of existing business. One such 
purpose is to create and develop 
new business. Another is to “sell” 
an institution to those who are, or 
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should be, its customers. A third 
is to sell the institution to its em- 
ployees. 

As the Railway Age says, in the 
editorial already quoted from, “the 
railways have done only a negli- 
gible amount of advertising and 
have done this almost solely to ex- 
ploit the least profitable part of 
their business.” 

Perhaps that, in itself, explains 
the attitude of the average rail- 
road executive toward advertis- 
ing. To an extent, his experience 
justifies him in believing that ad- 
vertising is waste—a case of send- 
ing good money after bad; or if 
not quite that, a case of spending 
money to exploit a part of the 
railroad business which seldom 
shows a profit and often shows a 
loss. A 

But. the question arises, Why 
should the railroads do that? 


WHY LIMIT RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
TO ONE DEPARTMENT? 


Here is a force which, used in- 
telligently, has demonstrated its 
value in practically every line of 
business. Why not use it, not 
merely to tell how fast and fine a 
railroad’s passenger trains are, but 
for other purposes of equal or 
greater importance? 

These, for example. 

(1) To increase population. 

What I have in mind | is not an 

“immigration campaign” such as 
some of the Western railroads 
engineered in years gone by and 
which, often, did more harm than 
good; but a campaign which will 
be spread over a period of years, 
rather than of months; which will 
not partake of the nature of a 
boom; and which will be handled 
in a way that will make it reason- 
ably sure that the section of coun- 
try exploited will absorb new- 
comers without injustice either to 
them or to the people who have 
already made homes for them- 
selves there. A_ prerequisite to 
such a campaign is a survey of the 
territory to be advertised with a 
view to ascertaining what it offers 
in the way of openings for busi- 
ness and professional men and 
farmers. 

(2) To increase production. 
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Increased production is mere 
a matter of increased energy ph: 
increased intelligence. 

Suppose, for example, that 
certain railroad in a certain Sta: 
should co-operate with the ag: 
cultural experiment station of th 
State to the extent of putting b 
fore the farmers of that State, 
the form of display advertisemen . 
in worthwhile newspapers am 
farm papers, detailed and author - 
tative information in regard 
matters about which many farme;; 
are iguorant—crop rotation, the 
kind of seed they should use, the 
best type of tractor, the late 
improvements in silos, etc.—would 
not the expenditure be justified t 
times over? Would not such a 
policy breed good-will? Would 
not very greatly increase pro- 
duction? 

The comment may be made that 
information of this kind is given 
out by the experimental stations 
and that it is reprinted in th 
farm papers. As against this, let 
me repeat a statement made by a 
man who has devoted several 
years to the task of helping th 
farmer: “It takes at least two 
years—and often five—to get in 
formation about improved meth 
ods of farming into the minds of 
farmers. Present methods of dis 
seminating information of | this 
kind are wholly inadequate.” 

The comment may also be mack 
that it is not the province of a 
railroad to tell farmers how to 
farm. Why not, if all concerned 
are benefited ? 

This idea of using advertisins 
for the purpose of increasing pro 
duction can be extended to othe: 
lines of business. At the moment 
it doves not seem necessary to g: 
into details as to methods. 

(3) To promote good-will. 

The railroads compla'n that th 
public does not understand them 
does not realize how serious thei 
problems are; is not disposed t 
give them a square deal. 

If that is true, the railroads ar 
to blame, for with perhaps a hali 
dozen exceptions, they have never 
taken the public into their confi 
dence. 

In other lines of business, ther: 
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ROBERT | 


‘SMITH 


~COMPANY | 


MAY people, upon learning of the size and scope of 
the Robert Smith organization, have expressed sur- 
prise that one of the most complete Direct Mail Advertisin; 
and Printing institutions in this country should be loceaed 
outside of the largercities. Perhaps you, too, have raised the 
question in your own mind as to why.this should be so. 
Yet, there are many advantages to be obtained by having a 
location such as ours. 

First of all, it provides an opportunity to build up a 
closely knit, permanent organization. New-comers are 
carefully selected, not only for their ability as advertising 





and printing experts, but for their desirability as neighbors. 
By this means, an organization has been developed of 
congenial individuals who work together in closest 


harmony, with a true spirit of loyalty and co-operation. 

With comfortable homes and attractive surroundings, 
members of this organization rarely leave. Thus labor 
turnover is reduced to a minimum and a uniformly high 
grade of work is always produced. 

As a natural result of this ideal location, overhead and 
production costs are lower than: in the big cities, while 
quality and effectiveness of the work produced is of the 
highest order. Thus the fact 
that we are where we are has 
an important meaningto 
buyers of Advertising and 
Printing which may never have 
occurred to you before. 


Our booklet for Advertising and 
Printing Buyers is now on the 
press. A request on your letter- 
head will reserve a copy for you 
without placing you under any 
obligation other than that of 
reading it when it arrives. 


ROBERT SMITH COMPANY 
230 North Washington Avenue 
Lansing, Michigan 


ADVERTISING ART ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING ELECTROTYPING 


PRINTING BINDING 
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Your stenog- 

rapher approves 

of a high-grade 

poem | ayes 

emphasizes her = - 
ability to type Se et 
clean cut, dis- ———— 
tinctive letters. — 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


HE business letter has become an Am- 
bassador of Trade—which must bid 
shoulder to shoulder for attention amid a 


host of competitors. It is composed with 
care. It is dictated with deliberation. It is 
typed with accuracy and placed upon the 
page to achieve maximum effect. 

Danish Bond puts into business letters the 
added touch of distinction and conviction 
which can be obtained only through the use 
of high-quality writing paper. Clean rags, 
pure artesian water and the skill of good 
paper-makers working to undeviating stand- 
ards, have given DANISH BOND the snap 
and crackle, the strength and the texture that 
you would expect only in the more expensive 
papers. 

Yet, letter-heads on Danish Bond can be 
furnished at a figure which is extremely 
moderate. 

DANISH LINEN DANISH KASHMIR COVER 
DANISH LEDGER DANISH INDEX BRISTOL. 
Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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a growing tendency to be en- 
ively frank with the public—to 
all the cards on the table. Un- 
tunately, the railroads, as a 
ss, have never seen fit to do 
s. The consequence, of course, 
hat the everyday man, knowing 
thing, suspects everything. 
Now, the fact is that the ma- 
rity of railroad managers are as 
nest, as fair, as anxious to do 
» right thing as any other class 
men on earth. They have as 
zh a sense of their duty to the 
yublic as any other class. But the 
ublic does not believe that. Nor 
vill it, so long as the railroads 
here to a policy of secrecy. It 
as become a habit with them ; and 
ike most habits, it is hard to get 
id of. But, I believe, if the 
president of one—only one—great 
railroad were to print, every 
month, in every worthwhile news- 
paper along his line, a letter out- 
lining his plans and purposes and 
asking “good men everywhere” to 
help him execute them, he would 
be astonished at what would hap- 
pen. Not only that, but it is ex- 


ceedingly likely that his example 
would be followed by other rail- 
roads. 

[he public wants to see the rail- 


roads prosper. It wants to see 
them grow and give better service. 
But it is not likely that the public 
will go out of its way to help 
make the railroads prosper unless 
t is told why it should do so. 
[he everyday man’s conception 
a railroad president is that he 
sa Powerful Personage who sits 
state in a gorgeously furnished 
room, from which he directs the 
vements of an army of men 
vnom he never sees, whose names 
en are unknown to him. Well, 
| have met a few railroad presi- 
nts in my day and I have found 
it they are made of pretty much 
same stuff as the rest of us. 
\nd if they would talk, through 
press, to the people on whom 
e prosperity of their railroad 
pends—talk to them as_ they 
uuld if they met them at a 
nner-party or on a fishing trip. 
ey would find that they had 
ken the first step toward build- 
z the biggest asset any indus 
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trial enterprise can have — the 
good-will of the public. 

The mere fact that no railroad 
president has ever done anything 
of this kind, everywhere on his 
line, proves nothing. 

AN OLD SUGGESTION RENEWED 

(4) To improve relations with 
employees. 

In a recent report, Roger W. 
Babson said: “Railroads will al- 
ways have labor and the automo- 
bile with which to contend.” 

This statement is undoubtedly 
true; and it explains, in large 
part, the attitude of investors to- 
ward railroad securities. Men 
hesitate to invest money in enter- 
prises which face, almost continu- 
ously, the possibility of a strike on 
the part of employees. 

When a railroad strike is 
threatened or actually takes place 
—and that happens several times a 
year—the railroads advertise free- 
ly, either to put their case before 
the public or to secure workers to 
take the places of men who have 
gone on strike. Then, if at no 
other time, railroad executives 
make it quite clear that, after all, 
they do believe in advertising. 
But that is neither here nor there. 
The point is this: If advertising 
can. be employed to combat strikes, 
why can it not be employed to 
prevent them? 

Railroad employees come as 
near being “100 per cent Ameri- 
can” as any class of men in the 
country. Outside of the trackmen 
in certain sections of the West 
and South, the men who constitute 
the rank and file of railroad em- 
ployees are largely of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. A sense of justice 
is in their blood. They are proud 
of their work, proud that they are 
a part of a great organization. 
They don’t want to strike — and 
nine times in ten, they would not 
if they did not believe they had to, 
as a matter of self-protection. 
This belief is based on what their 
leaders tell them; and on what 
they read, hear and see. Their 
employers seldom tell them any- 
thing. 

It is true that many railroads 
publish monthly magazines which 
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are intended to bridge the gap be- 
tween management and men. But 
one has only to examine these 
publications to realize how far 
short they fall of perfection. They 
deal with trifles, superficialities, 
bits of news and gossip. Of the 
fundamentals, never a word. 

They make pleasant reading for 
an idle hour. But they neither 
enlighten, inspire nor educate. 

Elsewhere in this article, the 
statement is made that the busi- 
ness of transportation is like every 
other business in that it has some- 
thing to sell. 

That “something” is transporta- 
tion—transportation of goods or 
persons, 

Few, very few railroads really 
sell transportation. Almost in- 
variably, it is bought. 

People do not go to thé office 
of a railroad and buy a ticket or 
ship a car of livestock in any- 
thing like the frame of mind with 
which they enter a cigar store or a 
men’s furnishing store or a groc- 
ery. To all intents and purposes, 
the transactions are identical. 


They involve the exchange of 
money for goods or services; and 
a man from Mars might suppose 
that the methods of procedure 


would not differ. But they do. 
The cigar man or the _ haber- 
dasher or the grocer is keen to 
make a sale. If what he first 
offers the prospective purchaser is 
not to the latter’s liking, he offers 
something else. He points out its 
good qualities, anticipates criti- 
cisms and _ objections, smiles, 
pleads, urges—in short, he sells. 

The railroad representative does 
not do any of these things. He 
is not curt or impertinent, but sel- 
dom does he give the man who 
does business with him the im- 
pression that his patronage is ap- 
preciated. It is, I suppose, in the 
nature of the business—a “hold- 
over” from the days when rail- 
roads were monopolies. They are 
not that, today. 

The competition the railroads 
face is of two kinds—visible and 
invisible, 

Visible competition takes the 
form of the auto-bus and the 
motor truck. 
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Invisible competition is far more 
formidable than either the auto- 
bus or the motor-truck. It is 
advertising. 

Whether the railroads realize it 
or not, every man who advertises 
is competing with them for th 
money in people’s pockets, Family 
incomes vary very little, from year 
to year. But if, one year, the A 
family spends $1800 for an auto- 
mobile, and, next year, $200 for 
a talking machine and, the vear 
after, $175 for a vacuum cleaner 
and a washing machine, he 
amount of money available for 
railroad travel is reduced to that 
extent. That sort of thing is going 
on all over the United States. 
And it will continue just so long 
as makers of automobiles, cameras, 
safety razors, tires, batteries and 
other automobile accessories, 
pianos, alarm clocks, cigars, 
cigarettes and tobacco, paints, 
soaps and toilet preparations, 
foods, clothing, including hats, 
shirts, collars, socks, shoes and 
underwear, building materials of 
various kinds, including cement, 
roofing, etc., silverware and jew- 
elry continue to advertise and 
railroads continue not to advertise. 

In the last fifteen years, the 
social structure of the United 
States has been almost entirely 
changed; and whether for better 
or worse, advertising is largely 
responsible for the change. 

In_ self-defense, if from no 
other motive, the railroads must 
advertise far more extensively, far 
more intelligently than ever be- 
fore. And the money they spend 
for advertising must be regarded 
as investment, not as expense. 


A. L. Gale Returns to Fred M. 
Randall Company 


Albert L. Gale, recently vice-president 
of The Albee Corporation, has been 
elected vice-president of The Fred M 
Randall Company, Detroit and Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Gale had per 
viously been associated with the Randall 
agency. 


An advertising campaign is now be'ng 
conducted in agricultural publications 
by the Marine Shell Fertilizer Company. 
Anaheim, Cal., which has placed ‘ts 
account with the Read-Miller Compa) 
Los Angeles advertising agency. 
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Davy Crockett! 
Double -Barreled Slogan 


“Be sure you’re right” 


Thanks to the modern advertising agency, with 
its comprehensive surveys, the manufacturer 
who contemplates national advertising can 
make sure that it is safe to go ahead, before the 
first advertising dollar is spent. 


Once you have this definite assurance— 


—“then go ahead!” 


Advertise adequately and consistently! Give 
’em both bartels! 


You’ve waited years for a time like this. Business 
is going ahead in seven league boots! The competi- 
tion formarketsis keen because the stakes are high. 


Choose the advertising agency best fitted by ex- 
perience and training to help you win yourmarket. 
On all scores this organization should be included 
in the investigation preliminary to such selection. 


JOHNSON, READ 
& (COMPANY 


N C OR PORATED 


eAdvertising- 


202 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies: 
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ALLIED @@PAPERS §& 


Source of ae Paper Service 
NE of the largest paper 


making organizations in the 
world has been created through the 
giant merger of the Bardeen, King 
and Monarch properties under the 
name of the Allied Paper Mills. 
Qj Each division has a record for pro- 
ducing dependable papers. Years of 
experience, a personnel of born paper 
makers, control of raw materials and 
adequate equipment insure that depend- 
ability forall time. (J Printers, publishers, 
advertisers and other users of paper will 
do well to consider the advantages which 
the Allied Paper Mills-offer them in 
quality, service and economy. ( Let us 
send you the name of your nearest 
distributor—and samples. 





ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please addreax Desk 10, Office 3 


New York Warehouse, 471-473 Eleventh Ave. 


STOCK PAPERS ON HAND AT MILL AND 
NEW YORK WAREHOUSE 


Special Superfine Enamel French Folio 

ak _ Coated One ay 71 — 
tn. ole et A 

Victory Dal Coat its cat (white and colors) 

Porcelain Enamel ane 68 Litho Blanks 

Superio, Enamel Standard Super 

Superba Enamel (white and colored Translucent Bristol 

Superbend Clay Coated Boz Board 


" seeaeesse 
Hee itera uve oe 
—e 


—— OIVISION MILL No. t i 
TSESO, MICHIGAN : 


a 








British Post Office Gives Premium 
for Early Mailing 


Postage Rate on “Printed Papers” Is Doubled on Matter Mailed 
After 3:30 P. M. 


USINESS has the habit of 

dumping all its mail into let- 
er boxes the last thing every day. 
This not only crowds post office 
vork into a few hours every 
fternoon and evening, but puts 
ressure on the postal organiza- 
ion at a time when it is trying to 
eet the more important letter 
nail to evening trains. On that 
.ccount, Washington authorities 
ave lately been preaching “Mail 
arly and often,” hoping to spread 
he load more evenly over the 
vusiness day. 

Meanwhile, British post office 
iuthorities, facing the same prob- 
lem, have gone a step farther, 
ind pay a premium for early mail- 
ing—though some Britons declare 
that it is more in the nature of a 
yenalty. 

For “printed papers” mailed be- 
fore 3.30 p. m., a half-penny rate 
per ounce (one cent) is granted, 
vhile all such matter mailed after 
that hour pays a penny rate. 

The British post office classifi- 
cation of “printed papers” is dif- 
ferent from our third-class mat- 
ter. Besides matter containing 
no writing, such as printed or 
mimeographed circulars and book- 
lets, blueprints, photographs and 
proofs, it includes much matter 
mailable only at letter postage in 
this country. Under the defini- 
tion of “printed or written matter 
not in the nature of a letter, and 
not exceeding two ounces in 
weight,” British business concerns 
‘an mail invoices, receipts, esti- 
mates, legal documents, bills of 
ading, examination papers, appli- 
‘ations for employment, corrected 
proofs and many other papers 
vhich Uncle Sam classes with let- 
ters. The only stipulation is that 
they must contain no communica- 
tion in the nature of a letter, all 
writing referring solely to the 
subject matter of the document. 
Many American business men 
night hesitate to send such docu- 


ments unsealed, on the assump- 
tion that they are often more or 
less confidential, but that is the 
general practice in Great Britain. 

The British post office allowance 
of half rates for early mailing on 
this class of matter is praised by 
some business men over there, and 
damned by others. Generally, the 
praise comes from concerns that 
have changed their mailing routine 
to take advantage of the “day 
posting rate,” as it is called, while 
condemnation comes from con- 
cerns that are either unwilling or 
unable to change their routine. 

The mail clerk of a large ware- 
house told a Manchester Guardian 
investigator that the reduced rate 
had made great savings possible, 
not only in money but in the work 
of invoicing. Formerly, it was 
necessary to keep his clerks until 
seven and eight o’clock at night to 
mail invoices covering sales of 
that day. With the “day posting” 
system, these invoices are left un- 
til next morning, the clerks are 
fresh and able to get them out 
more quickly, and their day’s work 
is done by half-past three. 


SOME COMPANIES DELAY MAILING, 
TO GET SPECIAL RATE 


concerns sort 


Many business 
their mail before posting, hurry- 
ing the half-penny mail to the 


Post Office before three-thirty. 
After that, the kinds of mail sub- 
ject to this saving are sorted out 
and held until the following 
morning. In Manchester, the 
regulation has resulted in the day 
posting of practically half of all 
this class of mail, but heedless 
posting after 3.30 of such matter 
at the half-penny rate also occurs, 
necessitating much sorting. 
Commendation comes from 
mercantile, manufacturing. pub- 
lishing and advertising concerns in 
which a large mail is handled as a 
daily routine—these concerns are 
able to schedule their mail to take 
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advantage of the saving. Com- 
plaints come, on the contrary, 
from professional men and others 
whose mail includes many quota- 
tions, specifications, transfers, ad- 
vices, shipping documents and 
other matter which cannot be got 
ready for mailing before three- 
thirty. Many of them are sent 
under instructions received after 
that time, and must be mailed for 
delivery the following morning. 
There is considerable “grousing” 
when the penny rate has to be 
paid, and it is regarded as a 
penalty. 

The British post office organiza- 
tion has long done three-fourths 
of its work in a few hours at the 
closing of the business day. When 
printed papers, or “unimportant 
missives,” were dumped with: the 
letter mail at the close of the busi- 
ness day, they complicated the 
work of sorting out letters for 
night trains. Day posting reduces 
the congestion, makes it possible 
to handle letters quicker and 
spreads the postal employees’ 
work over a longer period of the 
day. 


Federal Trade Commission Is 
Fair-Minded 


AssociaATeED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE 
Wor_p 
Wasurncrton, D. C 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Harrington’s letter in the Sep- 
tember 7 issue of Printers’ INK 
makes me wonder if perhaps there are 
other members of the advertizing fra- 
ternity who are anxiously wondering 
about the Federal Trade Commission. 

As the Washington representative of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World I have been in constant contact 
with the entire organization at the Com- 
mission for several years now, and 
think I have had an unusual opportu- 
nity oye # to understand the attitude 
of the ederal Trade Commission 
toward American industry. 

I have seen many manufacturers come 
here resenting what they classed as in- 
terference in their personal problems, 
yet in the majority of these cases, after 
they have carefully investigated the sit- 
uation, they have come to an acceptance 
of the action and some have been fair- 
minded enough to decide that perhaps 
their viewpoint was not entirely un- 
selfish. 

In any case which we_ have investi- 
gated I have failed to find animosity 
4 only a desire to correct and regu- 
ate. 

I have found a spirit of fairness, a 
spirit of adjustment and an attitude that 
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indicated a willingness to settle all the 
roblems that have arisen there in abso 
ute equality both for the public and for 
the manufacturer, jobber or retailer com 
plained of. 

I have found in many cases that th: 
Federal Trade Commission is the sol: 
source that will permit the proper cor 
rection of misrepresentation misbrand 
ing or unfair competition. This becaus: 
of the peculiar condition that surrounde: 
the individual cases and made them dif 
ficult to handle through the courts or 
other channels. 

I believe that you would be doing 
tremendous good to the cause of adver 
tising if in a short series of articles you 
explained what the Federal Trade Com 
mission can do to assist advertisers 
manufacturers, merchants, etc., in Pro. 
tection of their business activities and 
also perhaps at greater length than in 
your answer September 7 explain 
the scope of the Commission’s activi 
ties, its manner of handling cases and 
complaints and the opportunity for cor 
rection and adjustment offered prior to 
the order to “Cease and Desist.” 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World have been maintaining a 
strict vigilance on Federal activities here, 
having in mind the interests of its 
members, and we have found so far 
nothing to condemn and many things 
to commend in the work that the Fed 
eral Trade Commission has done, and I 
feel absolutel certain that business 
men of Mr. Harrington’s type need feel 
no uncertainty in their business activi 
ties. 

Also, if he is a member of the Asso 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
all he has to do to find out about the 
situation here is to drop a note to Car! 
Hunt, the general manager, or to 
Green, director of the National Vigi 
lance Committee, at 110 West 40th 
Street, New York City, and we will get 
the information for him here without his 
having to hire “the attorney who always 
understands.” 

Situations such as this one are one of 
the many reasons why our new presi 
dent, Lou Holland, and the executive 
committee here are planning to call to 
the attention of the members of the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs the tremen- 
dous amount of work that has been and 
is being done in their interest in Wash- 
ington both with Congress and in the 
various Government departments. 

Announcements indicating this action 
have recently appeared in “Associated 
Advertising,” and plans are being made 
to bring to every member of organized 
advertising a definite knowledge of what 
is going on in Washington that involves 
the advertising men either in advertis- 
ing, merchandising or selling, and plans 
are being made to assist him in getting 
any information he wishes along these 
lines as a part of the service that the 
Association is rendering. 

F. X. Wuottey, 
Vice-President. 


Coast Printers Combine 


Ba Knight-Counihan Printing Com 

San Francisco, has purchased the 

fysell. Rollins Bank Note Company, of 
the same city. 
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HEY'RE Distinctively Individ- 

ual. They are popular among 
tobacco manufacturers because 
They Satisfy every sign require- 
ment. And moreover— 


They're Toasted!—in a furnace 
heated to 2000 degrees, where 
their beautiful porcelain colors 
are fused into steel. 


Treat Yourself to the Best when 
you buy signs. Write for The 
Inside Story today and ask about 
our free sign offer. We'd Walk 


a Mile to serve you. 


Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 
College Hill 
Beaver Falls 

Penna 
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HIS city of steel—of fine homes and of large pay- 

rolls—has been chosen by many leading national 
advertisers and agencies as an ideal “test city” in 
which to try out and perfect their newspaper campaigns. 
Youngstown’s cosmopolitan population of more than 
141,000 comprises an excellent cross-section of American 
buying habits. 


COVER YOUNGSTOWN 


WITH 


The Vindicator 


The Youngstown Vindicator intensively covers 
not only this city itself, but also the great Mahon- 
ing Valley with its 350,000 population and an 
annual buying power of over a billion dollars! The 
Sunday Vindicator is the only Sunday newspaper 
in this entire section. 











Let our Service Department assist you in opening 
up this tremendous market for your products. 








DAILY AND SUNDAY 


The Voungstown W indicator 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LACOSTE AND MAXWELL, REPRESENTATIVES 
Monolith Bldg., New York Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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Sentimental Appeal 
Opens a City’s Treasure 
Chest 


T= recent exhibit of James 
McCreery & Company, New 
ork department store, to com- 
emorate their sixty-fifth anniver- 
ry, furnishes a good illustration 

the value in advertising of an 
peal to sentiment and old-time 
emories. Previous to the ex- 
bit, McCreery ran an advertise- 
vent in New York newspapers 
hich asked “Will you lend us 
ings of 1857 for an exhibition?” 
lhe copy continued: 
James McCreery & Co. want you to 
lebrate with them the passing of 65 
irs of development in store and city 
ke. _ Therefore they would greatly 
preciate any sarment, iugs, furniture, 
silks, photographs or other relics of the 
857 period to place in our exhibition 
“Things of 65 years ago in New 

York,” to be displayed during our 65th 

universary week 


The results obtained from such 
in advertisement in which peo- 
ile are asked to part with some- 
thing, in this case including 
precious mementos valued not in 
money but in personal attachment, 
hould be interesting to adver- 
tisers. 

After the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement, telephone inquiries 
became so numerous that James 
McCreery & Company had to as- 
sign an operator to handle them. 
New York seemed to open wide 
its treasure chests, East Side and 
West Side alike, even the bor- 
uughs and suburbs. 

One man trudged into the store 
vith two heavy bundles of clothing 
worn in 1857, carrying them all 
the way from a New Jersey 
suburb. A Brooklyn street car 
onductor offered an 1857 ten- 
‘ent piece and one woman felt 
slighted because the store could 
1ot accept the loan of a valuable 
il painting. 

Articles of clothing of the styles 
if the 1857 period comprised the 
greater part of the contributions. 
Mits and kid gloves that laced at 
the wrist, shawls, bonnets in their 
‘riginal band boxes, christening 
ohes and a woman's lace hand- 
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kerchief, the size of a man’s, 
neatly tucked in a ring holder as 
was the custom. High hats, cra- 
vats, silk vests, strap trousers as 
memories of youth or of father 
or grandfather were freely of- 
fered 

A piece of the 1857 Atlantic 
Cable was especially appropriate 
as a forerunner of the present 
source of Paris fashion news. A 
shawl which was 
loaned revealed the McCreery pri- 
vate mark, worked in the centre, 
the custom of the day. 

The contributions were placed 
about the store and in its windows 
with their modern counterparts 
alongside. 

The significant feature of Mc- 
Creery’s success in obtaining the 
co-operation of so many individ- 
uals in arranging such an exhibit 
is the evidence it gives of the 
ready response of a large metropo- 
lis to advertising which appeals to 
the individual’s sentimental at- 
tachment for the memories of the 
past. 


Hospitality to American Legion 
Urged in Advertising 


The convention of the 
American Legion to be held in New 
Orleans, October 16 to 20, will bring 
to that city one hundred thousand ex 
service men and their friends, and this 
sudden influx of visitors will tax hotel 
accommodations according to news 
paper advertisements signed by the 
mayor of New Orleans. 

In these advertisements the mayor 
urges citizens to come to the aid of the 
New Orleans Legion’s committee on 
housing by throwing open the doors of 
their homes to these thousands of young 
men. He asks, specifically, that all 
citizens communicate with the Legion’s 
housing committee and let it know how 
many guests can be accommodated 


national 


Two New Accounts Placed 
with Critchfield & Co. 


The Northland Ski Manufacturing 
Company, Merrian Park, St. aul, 
Minn., and the Standard Boiler and 
Plate Iron Company, Niles, O., have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 


Joins George Batten Company 


J. A. Brashears has joined the cony 
staff of George Batten Co. Mr. 
Brashears was formerly with Prest-O 
Lite Co., Inc., New York. 





Injunction Protects “Fruit of the 
Loom” Manufacturer and Licensee 


Federal Judge Comments at Length on Advertising 


N a decision handed down in 

the United States Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio 
granting to B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., maker of 
Loom, and to the Ernest Simons 
Manufacturing Company, its li- 
censee, a temporary injunction re- 
straining the W. L. Milner Com- 
pany, of Toledo, O., from offering 
for sale shirts other than those 
made by the licensee and repre- 
senting them as genuine “Fruit of 
the Loom” shirts, there is much 
that is of interest to national ad- 
vertisers who seek to control the 
quality of their product until it 
reaches the consumer. 

The memorandum given by Dis- 
trict Judge Westenhaver granting 
a temporary injunction is given in 
full below, particularly because of 
the comments made on advertis- 
ing. - It reads: 

“This cause involves alleged in- 
fringement by defendant of a 
trade-mark and unfair competi- 
tion. It has been fully heard and 
argued upon an application for a 
preliminary injunction. Due con- 
sideration has been given to the 
several contentions of parties and 
a conclusion has been reached 
satisfactory to me; but in the 
press of business I can only sub- 
mit a memorandum sufficient to 
inform counsel of the grounds of 
my conclusion. 

“The facts are really not in dis- 
pute, with perhaps one exception. 
No extended statement of the 
case needs to be made. B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc., are the owners of a 
trade-mark in the words ‘Fruit 
of the Loom’ as applied to cotton 
piece-goods. It has been so used 
and applied for more than seventy 
years. This trade-mark has also 
for more than thirty years been 
used and applied to various ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel made up 
from cotton piece-goods bearing 
that trade-mark. Among the ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel thus 


Fruit of the ° 


made up and to which the trade- 
mark has been applied have been 
men’s shirts and boys’ blouses 
During this period of thirty years 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., has per- 
mitted and licensed manufactur- 
ers of men’s shirts and other gar- 
ments to use and apply this trade- 
mark, but has done so only on 
condition that the manufacturer 
join with the owner of the trade- 
mark in guaranteeing not only the 
quality of the goods, but the 
workmanship, design and reliabil- 
ity of the finished article. They 
have selected only reliable manu- 
facturers of high standing, and 
have required such manufacturers 
to join with the owner of the 
trade-mark in such warranty and 
guaranty, and also in an obliga- 
tion to refund the purchase price 
if the ultimate user was for any 
reason dissatisfied with the ar- 
ticle. The obligation to refund 
the money was one to be per- 
formed by both the manufacturer 
of the article and by the maker 
of the cloth. Defendant’s affi- 
davits put in issue this last prac- 
tice, but the evidence leaves no 
doubt that the facts are as stated. 
As a result of this course of busi- 
ness during a period of thirty 
years, shirts and similar articles 
of wearing apparel thus manufac- 
tured and guaranteed have be- 
come known to the trade as Fruit 
of the Loom shirts or products. 
The Ernest Simons Mfg. Co. has 
during the past two years been the 
exclusive licensee under this 
course of business for the manu- 
facture and distribution of Fruit 
of the Loom shirts. 

“These facts are and have been 
for a number of years well known 
to the defendant. At times prior 
to the year 1922 the defendant has 
handled and sold at its depart- 
ment store in Toledo, O., shirts 
and other garments thus made and 
guaranteed and bearing the usual 
labels and trade-marks. In the 
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ILDER 


TROY. NY. 


nl Advertising Men 


who have Wives, Sweethearts and 
Sisters afflicted with ‘‘sweet- 
tooth” will make a “hit” by 
giving them 


‘‘Sally Sweet’s Own Recipes’’ 


—a booklet brimful of Candy Making 
ideas that we will send you free on request. 


Incidentally it has a word or two about 
each of the WILDER Standard Cooking 
Thermometers, known in the trade by the 
quaint characters that appear on the 
individual containers. 


You'll be interested in meeting Sally 
Sweet, Wee Willie Wilder, Dora Oven 
and Mrs. Spratt. 


These jolly little folk and Sally’s Book of 
Recipes are a part of an advertising plan 


URIY prepared for Wilder-Pike Thermometer 
Company by 


The BYRON G. MOON COMPANY, Inc. 


Sales Counsel and Advertising Agency Service 
Executive Offices: Proctor Building, Troy, N. Y. 
New York City Office, 65 Fifth Avenue 
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The 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Giant Ads and Repro-Prints 


ANNOUNCES 
Harold A. Pease 
Secretary of the Company 


Deane H. Uptegrove 


Advertising Manager 


J. Ross Pigott 


Account Executive 


Hanford E. Standish 


Account Executive 


Allan B. Willson 


Account Executive 


Chester S. Bedell 


Account Executive 


GEORGE E. LODER 


President 
117 E. 24th Street josepH a. KUCERA 
New York City Vice-President 
WILLIAM R. MASLIN 


Treasurer 
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part of 1922 the Ernest Si- 

s Mfg. Co. constituted the 
Salle & Koch Company, a de- 
tment store in Toledo, O., 
sole establishment in Toledo 
ell and handle its output of 

s shirts. In the spring of 
this department store adver- 
this product, and particu- 
men’s shirts, as Fruit of the 

»om shirts extensively in Toledo 
spapers. The defendant being 
gaged in a competitive business, 
unable to obtain genuine Fruit 

he Loom shirts for sale. It 

1 obtained genuine Fruit of the 
Loom cloth and had shirts made 
for it by the Commodore Shirt 
Company and others not author- 
zed by B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 


to use its trade-mark. It is this 


product and the representations 
made by defendant by advertise- 
ment and otherwise in selling it 
which has produced this lawsuit. 
“These shirts do not contain the 
Fruit of the Loom ticket identi- 
fed as Exhibit B with plaintiff’s 
bill, but they do bear stamped on 
the neckband the legend ‘Fruit 
of the Loom,’ and in the yoke a 
small label in a similar position 
and in similar form and appear- 
ance to the label of the Ernest 
Simons Mfg. Co. This label bears 
the manufacturer’s name and also 
the words ‘Made from Fruit of 
the Loom.” The words ‘made 
from’ are the least conspicuous 
part of his yoke label. The de- 
fendant, after procuring this prod- 
uct, inserted certain advertise- 
ments in Toledo newspapers. One 
dated Wednesday, July 18, 1922, 
contains the following: ‘There 
are alone over 500 usual $2 
printed Fruit of the Loom shirts 

. . all for $1.’ In an adver- 
tisement dated July 20, 1922, under 
a display heading, ‘Shirts on Sale,’ 
is the following: ‘Fruit of the 
Loom Shirts $1.19. . . . Men’s 
$2 Genuine Fruit of the Loom 
Shirts in neat striped patterns.’ 
In an advertisement inserted Au- 
gust 17, 1922, is the following: 
‘Men’s Shirts $1.45. . . . Fine 
Assortment of Much Higher 
Priced Shirts—Woven and Print- 
ed Madras, Percale, Repp Cloth 
and Genuine Fruit of the Loom 
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701 Ford Bidg. 











Co-operation 


O-OPERATION is 
the order of the day. 
The retailer knows 
but one kind of co- 
operation — that 
which helps him. 
You don’t have to ex- 
plain to him the value 
of advertising in his 
local newspaper. He 
knows. He uses it. Your 
salesmen don’t have to 
carry a portfolio of 
what you are going to 
do. He gets this through 
the newspaper in his 
own home town — ask 
your agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. Louis 
401 Globe-Demecrat Pidg. 
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Muslin Shirts.” The evidence 
shows, as these advertisements 
imply, that genuine licensed and 
guaranteed Fruit of the Loom 
shirts are sold at $2; also that de- 
fendant’s shirts are more cheaply 
made and are of inferior work- 
manship. 

“Upon the foregoing facts the 
law is well settled that the de- 
fendant’s conduct is unlawful and 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to 
an injunction. The defendant 
must be found to have intended 
to produce confusion by the label- 
ing and markings of its shirts, 
and particularly by its methods of 
advertising. It must be found to 
have done so with the wrongful 
object and purpose of appropri- 
ating some part of the plaintiff’s 
trade and good-will and of pass- 
ing out to the purchasing ‘public 
its shirts under favor of plaintiff’s 
reputation and good-will, built up 
by many years of labor and ad- 
vertising. The authorities support- 
ing this conclusion are so numer- 
ous and the law is so well settled 


INK Oct. 19, 1922 
that no citation or review thereof 
is necessary. Defendant’s conten- 
tion that plaintiffs are not entitled 
to relief because their method of 
doing business tends to create a 
monopoly in restraint of trade and 
that therefore they do not come 
into court with clean hands, js 
untenable. See Coca-Cola Co. y. 
Gay-Ola Co. (6 C.C.A), 200 Feb. 
720. That plaintiffs under the cir- 
cumstances above stated are en- 
titled to have protected the trade- 
mark as applied to the made-up 
garments and to prevent any wn- 
fair practices with respect thereto, 
and that defendant’s right to buy 
Fruit of the Loom cloth in bolts 
and make it up into shirts and scl 
the shirts made from the cloth, 
does not give it the right to do 
what it has done in this case, is 
shown by the following authori- 
ties: Kraus v. Jos. R. Peebles 
Sons Co., 58 Fed. 585; Chas. E. 
Hires Co. v. Xepapas, 180 Fed. 
952; Coca-Cola Co. v. Stevenson, 
275 Fed. 1010, and cases therein 
cited. 
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Color Page 
Rates Reduced 


Commencing with the January 
issue, the following reductions 
in color page rates will go into 
effect: 


Old Rate New Rate 
Second cover (any two colors) $2,600 $2,200 
Third cover (any two colors) $2,400 $2,200 
Back cover (any two colors) $3,200 $2,600 
Back cover (anythreecolors) $3,200 $2,800 


A study of comparative rates 
reveals the fact that this is the 
cheapest rate per color page per 
thousand circulation of any of 
the leading general or women’s 
magazines. 


Present Guarantee 650,000—Present Mailing 700,000 


People’ s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines 


CARL C. PROPER GRAHAM STEWART 
Publisher Advertising Director 
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The Bronx Home News 
Becomes a Daily 


November 6th 


Beginning Monday, November 6th, the BRONX 
HOME NEWS becomes a daily newspaper (evening 
and Sunday) with a guaranteed circulation of at least 
100,000. This move is being made because the great 
borough of the Bronx, with its population of 800,000 
rapidly climbing to the million mark, has outgrown 
tri-weekly conditions and demands a daily newspaper. 


EN A AP I ere ase 


The Bronx, were it a distinct and separate munici- 
pality, would be the sixth city of the United States. 


It very much needs a daily newspaper that will measure 
up to its opportunities, and on the 6th of November 
it will have it. 

The success of THE BRONX HOME NEWS. 
first as a weekly, later as a semi-weekly and latterly as 
a tri-weekly, is the best guarantee of its success as a 
daily. Nothing succeeds like success. 

THE BRONX HOME NEWS, published seven 
times a week instead of three, will more than double 
its capacity to serve its readers and the great com- 
munity in which it circulates, with all that that im- 
plies to the experienced advertiser. 


BRONX HOME NEWS 


373 E. 148th Street New York 
Special Representatives 


POWERS & STONE, Inc. 


New Yorx CHIcaco Boston 
1636 Arontan Hatt Frast Natronat Bank Bipe. 402 Liattre Bins 
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(he remaining question is the 
e..ent to which defendant should 
). enjoined. Defendant has the 


rght to buy Fruit of the Loom 
ciuth in bolts and have it made up 
in'o shirts and sell it. In doing so 
it may inform the purchasing pub- 
lic that its product is made from 
Frait of the Loom cloth, provided 
loes not adopt trade-marks or 
labeling as applied to such shirts, 
or make representations, either 
orally or by advertising, which 
or will confuse the purchas- 
public as to the origin of its 
product; in other words, it is 
charged with the affirmative bur- 
len and duty of not confusing 
shirts thus made, with the 
genu.ne Fruit of the Loom shirts. 
In view, however, of defendant’s 
wrongful conduct, this court 
might well enjoin defendant from 
exercising these rights with re- 
ct to its stock on hand, on the 
theory that this is necessary to 
yrevent defendant from profiting 
by its wrongful conduct. For 
authorities to this effect, see 
Cheney Bros. v. Gimbel Bros., 280 
Fed. 746; Eli Lilly & Co. v. 
Wm. R. Warner & Co. (3 C.C.A), 
275 Fed. 752; Coca-Cola Co. v. 
Gay-Ola Co. (6 C.C.A),. 200 Fed. 
720. On the other hand, if this 
be not necessary, the court may 
permit the defendant to sell its 
product under the limitations and 
safeguards imposed in Singer v. 
June Mfg. Co. 163 U. S. 169, 
and similar cases. On the whole 
case, I am disposed to think that 
it would be unnecessarily harsh 
to prohibit defendant from selling 
aid disposing of the shirts on 
hand .or to forbid it absolutely 
and under any circumstances from 
exercising in the future, within 
lawful limits, its right to procure 
Fruit of the Loom cloth, have it 
made up into shirts, and sell the 
saine. I am disposed to permit the 
defendant so to do, provided it 
assumes and fully performs the 
burden of clearly marking and 
advertising its product in such a 
way that there will be no reason- 
able prospect of confusing the 
purchasing public or of appro- 
priating to itself any part of the 
trade or good-will of plaintiffs in 
their product. 
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American Miles 
and 


English Yards 


No daily paper covers the whole 
of America. 

National advertising is weekly 
or monthly. 

In extent of territory England is 
little more than a speck on the 
map—everyone knows the story of 
the American who never dared 
run on top gear lest he went over 
the edge. 

But there are more than forty 
million people on that speck. 

Think of the advertising poten- 
tialities England offers this field of 
concentrated population, and the 
people are alert, vigorous and re- 
ceptive. 

The “Daily Express” serves the 
English nation. 

It covers the whole field every 
day. 

It presents an advertising oppor- 
tunity which is invaluable to the 
American business man. 

Write me now. 


R. WORTLEY DODD, 
Advertisement Manager, 
“DAILY EXPRESS” 
116 Fleet St., London 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 


The first successful 
effort to put the en- 
graver’s work within 
popular reach was the 
Japanese wood block. 
It is significant that this 
effort resulted in gain 
to another art—that of 
the stage. 


Engraving has never 
been a selfish, sufficient- 
unto-itself art, but 
rather one that profited 
through its benefits to 
other interests. 


The high standing of 
photo-engraving today 
is in direct proportion 
to its assistance to to- 
day's interests and in- 
dustries. 


Since 1889 Gatchel & 
Manning have worked 
with this idea foremost 

one reason they to- 
day ship to all parts of 
the world engravings 
ranging from the sim- 
plest line plate to the 
most elaborate color 
work, 


GATCHEL & 
MANNING. Inc. 


C.A.STINSON, PRESIDENT 











PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA y, 




















“Plaintiffs’ counsel has sub- 
mitted a form of order. This 
order meets with my approval, ex- 
cept the last three lines, begin- 
ning with the words ‘and fr 
selling, etc.’ The order to be en 
tered may provide that defend 
may sell its shirts now in stc 
on condition only, however, t! 
there be first placed thereon 
distinctive and conspicuous la! 
stating that they are not genuine 
Fruit of the Loom shirts made | 
plaintiffs or any of their licensees, 
but are made by other manufac 
turers, whose names must 
correctly given, and from mak- 
ing any other _ representation 
with respect thereto than th: 
they are made from the same 
material as that from which are 
made the genuine Fruit of the 
Loom shirts, No oral representa- 
tion or advertisement in making 
such sales may be made with re- 
spect to the material therein which 
does not conform to these limita- 
tions. If the defendant desires to 
procure Fruit of the Loom cloth 
and have the same made up into 
shirts, it must omit from the neck- 
band the legend ‘Fruit of the 
Loom,’ and must also refrain from 
placing thereon a yoke label of the 
kind found upon its present prod- 
uct. All advertisements with re- 
spect thereto must conform to the 
limitation herein stated. Plaintiffs 
may submit a draft of order in 
conformity herewith. Bond is re- 
quired in the penalty of $3,000 
with good security, conditioned to 
pay all costs and damages which 
may be sustained by the defendant 
or awarded against plaintiffs in 
the event this injunction shall be 
dissolved.” 


Death of Roy O. Randall 


Roy O. Randall, editor of Poster 
died recently at Chicago. Before his 
appointment as editor of Poster, seven 
years ago, Mr. Randall was with the 
Chicago Tribune. He was about forty 
five years of age. 


Theodore F. Pohlig Dead 


Theodore F. Pohlig, of the adver 
tising staff of the Philadelphia_\ orth 
American, died October 13. He was 
sixty-one years of age. Mr. Pohlig had 
been engaged in the advertising busi:ess 
for forty years. 
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What 55 Years 
in Business Taught Me 
About Managing 


‘The First Instalment 
of JouN H.PATTERSON's Biography 


| CAt newsstands 25 cents | 
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KOKOMO TIRE COMPANY 


A National Institution 


is only one of the many great institu- 
tions that have recognized the constant 
pulling power of Federal Electric Signs 
for dealers’ stores. 


Avail yourself of the advertising space 
in front of your branches and your deal- 
ers’ stores for popularizing your name 
or trade-mark. 


The Federal sales force covers the en- 
tire nation and is available for working 
out a uniform sign plan and then putting 
it over with your dealers. 


Let us show you how Federal Electric 
signs can increase your business every- 
where. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8700 South State Street 
CHICAGO 


Branches m all large cities. 
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Federal Electric Signs 
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Analyzing the Salesman’s Job 


Helps to Improve Methods of Selecting Salesmen and Methods of 
Distribution 


Based on Field Studies and Reports of 


H. W. McIntire 


Instructor in the Psychology of Selling, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


pro managers and 
industrial engineers have se- 
cured such valuable results during 
the past few years from the sys- 
tematic use of job analysis that 
sales executives are coming to 
consider seriously the application 
of this and similar methods to 
the task of developing more eco- 
nomical and effective systems of 
distribution. Engineers and fac- 
tory executives coming into sales 
work have urged the development 
of more exact and careful stand- 
ards of efficiency. They have 
pointed to the greatly improved 
methods and increased production 
which, in the factory, followed 
upon detailed study of jobs, proc 
esses and methods of work. Lat- 
terly it is the jobs which have been 
the centre of attention. Detailed 
des scriptions of all the items that 
enter into the performance of a 
job have given the factory execu- 
tive a reliable basis for: (1) de- 
vising methods of work that re- 
less time and energy; (2) 
improving methods of training 
and supervising workers; (3) im- 
proving the methods of selecting 
employees; (4) making wage ad- 
justments; (5) planning a system 
of promotion; and (6) improving 
working conditions. 

The job of the salesman, ex- 
cept in the case of mere order- 
taking, is much more varied and 
complex than the average factory 
jc Can it be subjected to the 
detailed study, broken up 
into its elements and analyzed 
step by step, process by process? 
C vit be described in terms of 

| how and how much, as can 


quire 


same 


th Tob of a bricklayer or a ma- 
I assembler? If so, is it 


worth while? 


cnine 


‘eprinted by permission of the Car 
Institute of Technology from 
Service Bulletin of the Bureau of 

Personne! Research.” 


Again our experience with job 
analysis in industry indicates the 
answer. Many jobs in industry 
were thought at first to involve so 
many variable elements and con- 
ditions as to offer little possibility 
of establishing reliable measures. 
But the success with which accu- 
rate rates are now predetermined 
for a various assortment of work 
in different industrial activities in- 
dicates that there is not a line of 
industrial work involving repeti- 
tion of operations in more or less 
regular cycles which cannot be 
quite thoroughly measured and 
standardized. The salesman’s job 
is not more varied than many jobs 
in industry, and it surely involves 
the “repetition of operations in 
more or less regular cycles.” Per- 
haps it cannot profitably be sub- 
jected to minute time study and 
motion study analysis, though 
some sales engincers believe it 
can, but its elements can be dis- 
covered and the best methods of 
performing each part of the jobs 
can be recorded. 


ANALYSIS PREFERABLE TO 
THESE METHODS 


CORRECT 


Employers, when interviewing 
applicants for positions, presuma- 
bly seek to discover facts which 
indicate fitness or lack of fitness 
for the job in question. But many 
sales managers are guilty of gross 
error in this respect. Some- 
times because they are “playing 
hunches,” sometimes because they 
are poor judges of qualifications, 
but more often because tiiey lack 
a thoroughgoing knowledge of the 
salesman’s job, sales managers are 
hiring a high percentage of men 
who do not make good. In some 
cases they judge an applicant by 
standards and qualifications which 
are not necessary for success; in 
other instances they hire the 
wrong man because the standards 
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of measurement do not take into 
account all the specific abilities 
that are mecessary. Before a 
sales manager can become profi- 
cient in picking high-grade men 
he must know definitely just what 
things the salesman has to do and 
what qualities he must have in 
order to do them well. 

Formal training of salesmen is 
not a new development in sales- 
management, but the past few 
years have seen some well-known 
concerns investing extraordinarily 
large sums of money in courses 
of instruction for their sales rep- 
resentatives. Some have made the 
venture as a means of solving the 
problem of sales resistance inci- 
dent to the general business de- 
pression; others have merely 
taken advantage of slack times to 
plan for future development. 

The amount of money spent by 
some companies would warrant 
the assumption that their training 
courses would be almost ideal. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
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courses were constructed made 
them certain to be faulty—uneco- 
nomical, impractical and difficult 
to apply. In some cases the sales 
executives were in a hurry for a 
training course. So someone 
hastily collected ideas from va- 
rious treatises on salesmanship, 
drew ideas from his own expe- 
rience, compiled facts concernin 
the history of the firm and t 
making of its product, and threw 
in some inspirational paragraphs 
for good measure. Sometimes 
salesmen were encouraged to con- 
tribute ideas from their expe- 
rience in performing such tasks as 
analyzing prospect’s needs, and 
answering objections. 

Training courses constructed in 
this manner serve their purpose 
fairly well, but they have glaring 
defects. In the first place, many 
specific difficulties that confront 
the salesman are not treated. In 
the second place, there are too 
few practical illustrations. Too 
many principles of good salesman- 


The manner in which most _ ship are presented in such a hazy 
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Weare PRINTERS as well as 


Typographers, and we can 
print for you, in our own plant 


d, We should like to show 
you a copy of this book re- 
cently designed and printed 
by us for the National City 
Company. ( It may help you 
to visualize the booklet you 
are thinking about for your- 
self. (I, We will gladly send 
a copy if you write on your 
business letterhead. 
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We also design and set 
advertisements. Send 30 
cents for our large Broad- 
side of types. 


EVERETT CURRIER, LTD. 
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Insure your packages as you wrap them 


Your si-te kages can be insured with no incon- 
venience to your business 

To insure,teara forel th olesebaceten the North America 
Coupon Book and enclose it in your package 
The entry on the rable) 1s your shipping record. 
Payments of claims are prompt 

Mail us the memorandum below, and we will send you 
details 


Any insurance agent r broker 


can get you a "North America Policy 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company‘ 


Capital $5,000,000 Founded 1792 


MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 


oaynance COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. W {0/9 
at Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sead te caiaaieaien regarding Parcel Post Insurance 


To 
Addr 


(Name) 


Mention also any other form of insurance (except life) in which you are intosented. 
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theoretical manner that the 
‘ce cannot apply them. He 
several concrete  illustra- 
from the experience of suc- 
ful men. Examples add inter- 
o the content and also make 
deas easy to grasp. Further- 
e, the novice is more willing 
mbody the ideas into his own 
10ds because he realizes that 
are actually used by some of 
best men in the organization. 
third weakness in many 
ning courses is the inclusion 
. large number of ideas and 
thods that are not actually used 
successful salesmen. As a re- 
the training course is “clut- 
1 up” with a mass of “junk” 
the confidence of the student 
artially lost; for he is bound 
find out from the experienced 
esmen that such ideas and 
hods are not practical. 
ANALYSIS AVOIDS ERRORS OF 
USUAL METHOD 


he foregoing handicaps that 
are common to most training 
courses constructed by the “desk 


method,” can be avoided by using 


the job analysis method. First 
find out what the salesmen do; 
then collect illustrations from the 
experience of successful men to 
show how they do it. The job 
analysis method is more expensive 
than the “desk method,” but it 
succeeds where the other fails. 
The Carnegie Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, under Dr. 
W. W. Charters, has used the 
method extensively—with the em- 
phasis upon an analysis of diffi- 
encountered—in the con- 
struction of training courses for 
arious types of department store 
sales people. The Educational Re- 
rch Department of Carnegie 

titute of Technology carefully 
analyzed executive jobs in the 

ting trade and in_ building 
mstruction in order to build the 

ver courses of training in these 

irtments of instruction. In- 
istrial plants throughout the 

ntry have used the method as 


culties 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


If you want student 
trade tell us, or in- 
struct your agency to 
ask the “Collegiate.” 


Ask for Collegiate 
Salesman, describing 
all our activities 
and listing all stu- 
dent papers. 


Established 1913 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











basis for training apprentices 
| operatives in both skilled and | 
killed trades. 
me of the most important | 
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duties of a sales manager is the 
stimulation of his salesmen. Pep 
talks are a favorite means of in- 
spiring men, but “hot air” has its 
limitations. There is one incen- 
tive, however, of the first magni- 
tude that cannot be applied too 
frequently. That is the develop- 
ment of salesmen by locating and 
correcting their weaknesses. The 
most effective way to do this is to 
use a standard system of super- 
vision based on the data of a job 
analyis. One of the weaknesses in 
most systems of developing sales- 
men is the failure to provide a 
method of locating and correcting 
their weak points. A most effec- 
tive method of stimulating even 
the best salesman is to point out 
for him the few weaknesses which 
are causing him to lose sales. If 
he or his manager had a complete 
analysis of the salesman’s job, the 
weak spots could be systematically 
located in a short time. 

Today, improvemenis in indus- 
trial processes do not just happen. 
They come as a result of scientific 
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study and experimentation by en- 
gineers and other trained workers, 
Changes in selling methods, how- 
ever, are more often than not made 
upon the mere judgment of a 
single sales executive. The “hunch” 
or guess of the sales manager is 
too often the only foundation for 
the new sales plan. Of cours 
there are reasons for this a: 

some extenuating facts, but th 
time has come when serious at- 
tention must be given to the d's- 
crepancy between productive an 
distributive efficiency. If factory 
methods and engineering stand- 
ards can be applied to problems 0 
selling, the sooner we find it ou 
the better. 


IMPROVED METHODS DEVELOP FR( 
ANALYSIS OF FIELD WORK 


Many companies—such as those 
affiliated with the Taylor Socicty 
—are interesting themselves in 
this possibility. Naturally the cen- 
tre of interest must be the sales- 
man’s job. A careful study of 
the job has led several companies 
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Room for two more men 
who can sell Mural Advertising 


WE are enlarging our plant and 
will be able to produce more 
mural advertising—posters and 
window displays—if you understand 
and appreciate good art as applied to 
advertising, and are capable of securing 
and handling large accounts, we would 
be interested in meeting you. 


Lithographers 


RUSLING WOOD wc. 


218 William Street, New York City 
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Tel-U-Where Reorganizes 


Tel-U-Where has passed through its test period. It has 
made some mistakes, met some rebuffs, but none that 
tended to show the slightest defect in the fundamental 
ideas around which Tel-U-Where is built; 

—the big thought that by dealer-direction it is possible 

salvage millions on millions in sales now lost to manu- 
‘octurers of advertised merchandise. 

In a word, Tel-U-Where places control of distribution 
irmly in the hands of the manufacturer. 

Tel-U-Where has profited by its lessons of the past 
nonths. 

loday it is ‘‘aimed right”’ with the strength to finish the 
job. 

Details of the new plans will be announced shortly. 
They reduce Tel-U-Where Service to startlingly simple 
hut wonderfully effective terms. 

Those of our friends who have had the opportunity to 
review them endorse them unreservedly. 

As part of this gladly made “confession,” Tel-U- 
Where begs to announce its new officers and Board of 
Directors. 


President, EARLE G. KNIGHT 
Vice-President, JOHN E. LEWIS, 


President and Treasurer of Atlantic Printing Company, 
of Boston 


Treasurer, WM. C. BLACKETT, 
Vice-President and Director of Badger Fire Extinguisher 
Co., Treasurer Torbell Company 


Secretary, FRANK E. TRACEY, JR. 


Director, J. H. DRAKE, 
Drake Bros. Company (Cake) 


Director, CHAS. W. HUBBARD, Jr., 
Director Atlantic Printing Company 


Director and General Manager, H. E. DAVIS, 
Formerly Treasurer and Sales Manager of Waltham 
Grinding Wheel Company 


Tel-U-Where Company of America 
142 Berkeley Street Boston, Mass. 


IRE SS RE AE ILE ANTE 
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Cowboys 
on Market Street 


HEN general impressions are unique or 
colorful they often persist long after that 
which created them has undergone total change. 

So to-day there are tourists from Europe who ex 
pect to find the West rife with Indians, staid Bos- 
tonians who believe that cowboys provide the chief 
traffic of Market Street and (that which interests us 
particularly) people everywhere who regard the 
Hawaiian Islands as little more than a balmy 
tourist-land down toward the South Seas, where the 
grass skirt is the favored garment and the hula is 
the single dance. 

This is the penalty of being too modest in proclaiming 
progressive change. 

Hawaii to-day, an American territory, controlled by 
American interests, does business in the American fashion 
and on the American scale. 271 million dollars repre- 
sents the amount of trade entering and leaving its ports 
for the year 1921. The favorable balance exceeds 100 
million dollars. 

That balance is eloquent of the prosperity that char- 
acterizes the Hawaiian Islands, a prosperity that is 
reflected in streets without a beggar and boulevards 
thronged with cars. 

It is time old ideas were altered to conform to new 
conditions. The Hawaiian market is modern and re- 
sponds to modern appeal. 

Many of the more forward-looking American business 
houses have profited by this knowledge. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN. 


Representatives: Acorn Seymour Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York City 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Securities Bldg., St. Louis 
M. C. Mocenson & Co., Inc. 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
Title Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles 
Securities Bldg., Seattle 


CoMPLETE TRADE INFORMATION Upon REQUEST 
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to make radical changes in their 
of organization and their 
s methods. One of the most 
eworthy examples is the ex- 
iment made by the Dennison 
nufacturing Company. Sales 
ex  cutives of this company made 
ystematic study of the various 
ta‘ks performed by their sales- 
They discovered that too 
lage a percentage of the sales- 
min’s time was consumed by 
i-selling functions such as plan- 
ning the day’s work and keeping 
rccords. Furthermore, the sales- 
men were not performing certain 
tasks efficiently: their routing was 
wasteful as a result of needless 
skipping about in their territories ; 
interviews were not. effectively 
planned; time was lost in re- 
analyzing the needs of old 
prospects. 

In order to remedy these de- 
fects, the following plan was tried 
out in two districts: An exhaus- 
tive territorial analysis was made 
for the purpose of compiling a 
complete prospect list. Prospects 
were listed by streets and by lines 
of business. With these data in 
hand, a new plan of selling was 
inaugurated. Now, when a sales- 
man makes a call on a prospect he 
is required to make a brief writ- 
ten report showing sales made, 
orders lost, items for which the 
firm is a prospect, date when it 
will be in the market, items sold 
by competitors, and similar valu- 
able data. Clerks in the branch 
office transfer these data from the 
salesman’s daily work by tran- 
scribing the data from the perma- 
nent prospect cards to the report 
slips that will be used by the 
salesman. His routing of calls is 
made economical by requiring him 
to work one side of a street with- 
ut skipping; or by requiring him 
to call on all prospects on a street 
vho are in the same line of -busi- 
ess. The manager keeps a 
ollow-up file to make sure that 
eturn calls are made at the 
roper time. 

Such a system enables the sales- 
nan to make at least twice as 
nany calls per day as he made 
inder the old system. His inter- 
iews are planned more effectively 
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Increase Your 
Sales 


Manufacturers operating with 
a real sales plan came through 
the trying period of the past two 
years without great difficulty. 
Such a plan, however, does not 
stop with sales to the jobber or 
dealer, but must extend to the 
ultimate customer in order to 
insure distribution at all times. 

Companies which, heretofore, 
have never felt an interest in 
selling with installment pay- 
ments have come to realize the 
immense advantage of such a 
plan. The interest in this 
method of distribution is rap- 
idly making it one of the great- 
est factors in modern business. 

We are in a position to sug- 
gest an installment sales plan 
for your needs, whether you sell 
direct or through dealers. We 
finance the accounts, in any 
volume, without cost to you and 
with but a limited liability of 
your company. 

At present, we have among 
our clients some of the larg- 
est manufacturers in this coun- 
try, operating nationally, and 
covering a wide variety of 
merchandise. 

Permit us, without obliga- 
tion on your part, to outline a 
sales plan for your company. 


Securities Investment 
Co. of St. Louis 


Capital $1 000,000.00 


Liberty Central Trust Bldg. 
St. Louis 


Reference: Any Bank in St. Louis 
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Going 
to that 
Convention? 


You can bet Jim Smith is going! 
WHY? 


Jim always makes a lot of new 
friends; gains new customers; 
and gets new ideas at every Con- 
vention he attends, 

Jim’s plan for building busi- 
ness at Trade and Industrial Con 
ventions would be a mighty good 
method for your sales force to 
idopt. 

An exhibit of your product at 
Conventions and Exhibit:ons will 
net you a bundle of orders. 


World Convention Dates 


gives meeting place, date’ and 
secretary's address for 


Exhibitions, Conventions, Banquets 
Write for descriptive leaflet 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc 
1402 Broadway, New York City 








Executive 
Is 
Qualified 
Asa 
Business 


Manager of a Publication 


HE is an American, under forty, 

experienced in sales promotion and 
advertising, of good judgment and 
balance, with initiative and energy. 

For past ten years he has been a 
successful sales manager, showing 
marked ability in business organi- 
zation. 

He is a quiet man with an agree- 
able personality, has confidence in 
himself and is justified. Has a 
creative mind, 

He has plenty of chances but seeks 
o become identified with some organi- 
zation where he will have more than 
a job, perhaps a financial interest. 

College graduate, technical knowl- 
edge, six years road sales experience 
with large machinery firm. Address 

. T.,” Box 42, Printers’ Ink. 
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and with less effort. Clerks take 
| care of a mass of detail work tha: 
often slows down the progress of 
high-grade salesmen. The branch 
manager gets accurate infornia- 
tion concerning sales possibilities, 
and can check up on the progress 
of each of his salesmen in a svs- 
tematic manner. 

Another illustration of the ef- 
fectiveness of the job analysis in 
working out more intensive and 
economical methods of selling 
came from a two-hour interview 
with the manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch agency of an au 
mobile company. Some of ihe 
facts discovered follow. 

An average of eight calls is 
necessary to close a deal. Demon 
strations are made in only about 
15 per cent of the cases. A field 
trip with one of the seasoned 
salesmen revealed the fact that 
few calls are necessary to clos 
a deal after a demonstration has 
been made. Since the salesmen 
have to spend so much time calling 
on prospects before a demonstra- 
tion is made, the total number o/ 
prospects they can canvass is lim 
ited. As a result competitors must 
be selling cars to some prospects 
who might buy this company’s car 
The sales manager might add 
more salesmen to his force, but 
this would limit the earning ca- 
pacity of each man. The proper 
solution would seem to be to hire 
one or two men who would do 
nothing but make demonstrations 
The sales manager could mak« 
appointments with prospects by 
telephone. Salesmen would follow 
up with their sales efforts after 
prospects have taken a ride. In 
this way one salesman could call 
on more prospects because the 
average of eight calls that have 
been necessary to close a deal 
would be cut down. Furthermore, 
he would gain the time that h: 
formerly devoted to lengthy dem 
onstrations, 

The merit of this suggested 
change in selling methods is shown 
by the fact that the sales manag: 
had privately decided on such 
plan a day or two before the sug 
gestion was made. The point to 
be emphasized here is that an ou’ 








sider who had never had any ex 
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The Milline Page FREE! 

Contents and the | ji, and Mail 
Milline Rate should _ | #.» 2e8as0w «co. 
be on the desk Of | ccnemen: Piesesendtee 


copious excerpts from the 


Every Advertising MILLINE AND 


ACTLINE ADVERTISING 









SYSTEM 
> W Man. By Benjamin Jefferson 
uto- Quarto. Leatherette Bind- 
ing. Loose Leaf. Bodoni 
e Wh ? text. Illustrated. Price Ten 
y ° Dollars, Cash or Time. 





Name 








Because a glance at the Mil- 
line Page Contents will show 
you that a page in one publi- 

cation will get you as far ina ey mt my 
week as a page in another will 
get you in 8 years; because 
a glance at the Milline Rates will show you that of 
two publications, practically equal, sometimes one 
charges 5 times as much as the other. Contents 
and Rates of 592 leading publications are given. 


Milline and Actline 
Advertising System 


By Benjamin Jefferson 


Address 




































Shows you 3 easy ways to figure Milline Rates. It 
is the only work giving this information. Also 
full technical description of Actline copy, includ- 
ing 72 illustrations. We sent copies to 81 leading 
advertisers and advertising agencies in a single 
day recently. 








GET THIS INTENSELY PRACTICAL BOOK AND 
SET THE MILLINE AND ACTLINE 
TO WORK FOR YOU 














H. M. Jefferson & Co., Publishers . Niles, Michigan 
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ADOLPH O. GOODWIN, President 
of 


A. O. GOODWIN, INC. 
Advertising Agents 


Announces that 


CONKLIN MANN 


has become a member of the firm 


which from now on will be 


GOODWIN-MANN, INC. 


The officers are: 


ApoLtepH O. Goopwin, President 
CONKLIN MANN, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
G. Leste HALL, Treasurer 
J. A. Mears, Secretary 


Main Office Richmond, Va., 
19 West 44th St. Central National 
New York Bank Building. 





The Richmond office will continue under the 


direction of Lawrence Page. 
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perience selling automobiles was 
able to work out the idea in a few 
time by the job analysis 


hours’ 
method. 

The centre of interest here is 
1 the part played by the sales- 
man, 

First, get all the facts concern- 
ig the existing plan of selling by 
naking an analysis of the sales- 
i1an’s job. Time studies should 
e included. 

Second, assemble the facts con- 
erning other agencies of distri- 
ution, such as advertis:ng, sales 

tters, demonstrations, exhibits, 
catalogues, branch management, 
home office management, account- 
ng, service, records. These facts 
should include an itemized cost 
iccounting. 

Third, examine each item of the 
salesman’s job to see whether 
here is any waste. By comparing 
he salesman’s methods of per- 
forming one job item with similar 
data in other plans of selling, we 
may get some good ideas. Also, 
ve must consider whether all or 
part of this item can be performed 
more economically by some other 
agency of distribution, such as as- 
sistant salesman, sales letters, ad- 
vertising, branch management, 
clerical workers. In this connec- 
tion it is important to determine 
whether the salesman has sufh- 
cient incentive and training to do 
justice to this phase of his job. 
{f he hasn’t, it may be more eco- 
nomical to provide one or both. 
When examining a job item, the 
resistance encountered by the 
salesman must be considered. 

Fourth, examine the various 
factors that surround the sales- 
man’s job. Have in mind ques- 
tions like these: 

Does the plan of remuneration 
fit the system of selling? 

Is there adequate supervision? 

Does the salesman have to per- 
form too many routine duties? 

Is there sufficient training? 

Is the training course interest- 
ng to the salesmen? 

What incentives could be ap- 
plied such as pep letters, clubs, 
ontests, social affairs, salesmen’s 
neetings, individual conferences, 
etter management ? 
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The following examples illus- 
trate some of the foregoing 
methods: 

The Fuller Brush Company 
lowers the resistance encountered 
by its salesmen in approaching 
the housewife by giving away 
sample brushes, hiring someone to 
precede the salesman on his route 
and explain the nature of his call, 
and by using national advertise- 
ments to create good-will toward 
Fuller Brush representatives. 

Salesmen for the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company en- 
counter stiff resistance when they 
try to sell adding machines to 
certain prospects who are slow to 
accept new ideas. The company 
helps the salesman here by send- 
ing advertising circulars at peri- 
odic intervals. Then the salesman 
follows up. 

Some life insurance companies 
are finding that it pays to help 
the salesman locate new prospects 
instead of requiring him to do all 
the hunting. 

The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany decided that the salesman 
had to spend too much of his 
time locating prospects; so it in- 
troduced a task and bonus plan 
which delegates the door-to-door 
solicitation work to a _ recruit 
salesman who makes _ appoint- 
ments with likely prospects for 
the regular salesman. All sales- 
men are paid ten cents for mak- 
ing a first call on a prospect and 
five cents for a return call. The 
regular salesman is encouraged to 
make frequent demonstrations by 
paying him twenty-five cents every 
time he demonstrates. The recruit 
salesman receives part of the com- 
mission on each deal which his 
senior closes, provided he located 
the prospect. 


Has Mint Products Magazine 
Account 


The magazine advertising account of 
the Mint Products Co., Inc., Port 
Chester, N. Y., maker of “Life Savers,” 
has been placed with Stanley E. Gunni- 
son, Inc., New York. 


The Even Heat Generator Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of a kerosene 
burner, has placed its account with 
Ankrum Advertising Agency, Chicago. 
Newspapers are being used. 











FOR SALE 
The Direct 


Advertising Corporation 


This established, going concern, 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the country, a 
pioneer in the field and finan- 
cially successful, is for sale. 

Receivership was not caused 
by lack of profitable business, 
but because of certain misconduct 
and mismanagement. 75% of 
this year’s business has been re- 
peat orders—an indication of the 
Company's reputation. 

Printing Plant: 4 large Miehles, 
2 pony Miehles, | Whitlock, | 
Century Campbell, 2 Chandler & 
Price old series, 2 Chandler & 
Price new series, | Golding; all 
individually equipped with elec- 
tric motors; and | Seybold 20th 
Century 44” paper cutter. Full 
composing room and type sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Bindery: 1 Dexter folder No. 
5143, | Model B Cleveland fold- 
er, | Model No. 1824 American 
folder, | 36” Sheridan New Model 
paper cutter; all individually 
equipped with electric motors. 
Miscellaneous bindery equipment 
and fixtures. 

Offices: completely equipped 
with furniture and fixtures; art 
department; files with all corre- 
spondence; library, etc. 

Building: two-story, brick-and- 
concrete, close to center of town, 
city heat—leased. 

Sufficient organization now 
operating plant and completing 
contracts on hand. 

Full information with inven- 
tories to bona fide, interested 
parties obtainable from Receiver. 
Inspection of plant by appoint- 
ment. 

Quick action is necessary, as 
sealed bids will be received No- 
vember 2nd. Address 


HENRY R. DANNER, Receiver 
The Direct Advertising Corp. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Corn Products Company’s Im- 
portant Specialty Business 


In a circular relating to the stock of 
the Corn Products Refining Company, 
this paragraph occurs, referring to the 
company’s advertised brands: 

“Unquestionably the Corn Products 
Refining Company laid a solid founda- 
tion for _— further extension before 
the outbreak of the war. The manage- 
ment had earnestly endeavored to 4 
velop its package and specialty business 
in order that too large a proportion of 
its total sales should not be in bulk. 
Huge sums were spent in advertising 
and experimental work, and this cam- 
paign was gradually producing results 
when the extraordinary impetus given 
to the industry by war conditions en- 
abled the company admirably to succeed 
in establishing upon the market its 
products such as ‘Karo,’ the corn syrup, 
“Mazola,’ the corn oil, ‘Argo,’ the corn 
starch, and ‘Cerelose,’ the corn sugar, 
all now well known to the public. So 
great has been the success in this line 
that package and specialty business now 
represent 60 per cent of the company’s 
total output. The greater part of the 
remainder is distributed among confec- 
tioners in bulk. This has been more 
than welcome, for it has resulted in bet- 
ter distribution of sales, greater diversi 
fication, and stabilization of volume and 
earning power.” 

Corn products now enter into the 
manufacture of such important articles 
as adhesives, baking powders, cattle 
feed, coffee and rice polishing, candies, 
carpets, inks, oil cloth, paints—varnishes. 
paper, pastes, preserves, textiles and 
twines. 





Freight Movement Improves 

A number of the larger railroads are 
moving freight at almost the 1920 vol- 
ume. In September the following roads 
were carrying the following percentages 
of their maximum 1920 freight: Illinois 
Central, 95.8; Santa Fe, 95.6; Pennsyl- 
vania System, 89; Reading, 88; Rock 
Island, 85.7; New York Fentral, 81; 
Erie, 70.6; Lehigh Valley, 69.6; and 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 55.3. 

Railroads have this year placed orders 
for more locomotives than in the entire 
year of 1921, and more orders for new 
freight cars than in any complete year 
since 1916. Car orders for the first 
eight months of 1922 were more than 
af times greater than in the whole of 
1921 


Will Repeat Merchandise Fair 


The National Retail Dry Goods Asso 
ciation announces that it will hold an- 
other national merchandise fair next 
vear. The selection of a location for 
the fair was left to the ways and means 
committee, of which Ira M. Younker, 
Des Moines, Ia., was reappointed 
chairman. } 

Irving S. Paull, formerly secretary of 
the joint committee of agricultural in- 
quiry, has been retained by the associa 
tion to lecture before merchants, store 
employees and consumers on the facts 
revealed by the commission’s investiga 
tion into the processes of distribution. 
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He Comes to Learn 


PRACTICALLY every 
Boniface of prominence 
will visit the Hotel Men’s 
Exposition in New York to 
learn of new methods and 
new products to improve his 
hotel. 

He is bent on seeing and 
knowing all there is in 
modern hotel keeping. His 
mind is receptive—it is time 
to reach him effectively. 

If you sell or make supplies 
or anything a hotel can use, 
the place to present it, force- 
fully and convincingly, is 
in the 


EXPOSITION NUMBER 
of the 


HOTEL REVIEW 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulation 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


T= issue will have double circulation—to the regular 
readers and then will be distributed free at the Exposi- 
tion at Grand Central Palace. 


It will contain, in addition to the usual proclamations by 
Hotel Association’ officers, photographs of officers of all 
Hotel Associations throughout the United States and a 
short, snappy history of past Expositions, also descriptive 
matter relative to the exhibits—a banner issue. 


All the leading advertisers will be represented and you 
surely will want to be with them. Exposition dates, Novem- 
ber 20-25th at Grand Central Palace. Exposition Number 
published November 18th. Forms close November 10th. 
Reserve your space now. Rates $100 per page; $60 per 
half page. 


GEHRING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CHARLES E. GEHRING, President A. R. EADIE, Adv. Manager 





EXPOSITION NUMBER. 





HOTEL REVIEW, 1480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please reserve.......... (Page(s) space in HOTEL REVIEW 
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Tuts advertisement may not be read 
by the man we have in mind. Per- 
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haps you know him. He will appre- 
ciate your calling it to his attention. 


WANTED ; 
~an Agency Vice President 


The requirements are exacting. 


This is an agency of the new 
order wherein executives are 
semi-creative as well as adminis- 
trative Therefore the man we 
want must be of the intelligent, 
analytic type—not the heavy- 
eating, magnetic kind of the past. 
He must knowhis business. Not 
only should he know how to sell 
advertising service but how to 
direct its production as well. 


As we see it, the best executive, 
is one who has had actual pro- 
duction experience in leading 
national advertising agencies. He 
has had at least three years ex- 
perience in complete charge of 
national accounts. He is alert to 
the copy tendencies of the day. 
He has abandoned in his mind 
any reverence for sheer publicity 
—big pictures and a general line 
of copy. 


Our advertising is strongly visual- 
ized but our conception of ad- 
vertising 1s 


arguing a case.’” 


Correctly established we hold 
everlastingly to it. Novelties and 
diversions are out of order. 


We wanta man who subordinates 
the egotistical little side-shows to 
the strong, simple, natura/delivery 
of the advertising message. So 
upon the executive rests a respon- 
sibility for intelligent thorough 
co-operation with the production 
department in uncovering and 
assembling facts so interesting 
and persuasive that they shape 
themselves readily into good 
selling copy. 


He ‘must have an intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the mechanics of adver- 
tising as well as be able to voice its prin- 
ciples. He certainly must have directed 
the development of important accounts 
from plan to finished proofs. 


We should like to have this. executive 
bring new business with him, but the 
man himself is by far the primary con- 
sideration. 


This opportunity will appeal to any 
man who has a proven earning capac- 
ity of $20,000. Briefly state experience. 


—a New York Advertising Agency 
with active national accounts aggre- 
gating more than a million and a 
half dollars annually. 





ee 


Address P.I. Box 55 
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Blowing 
p a Wind for Some 
Book Publisher 


Lesan ADVERTISING AGENCY 
INCORPORATED 
New York, Oct. 10, 1922. 
I r of Painters’ InK: 
rily, the printed word delivers the 
goo's—whether you buy this printed 
word or whether it comes through the 
goo’ offices of your friends. 


—_ 


Hi. E, 


Frank Comrie, of Chicago, wrote 
something to Printers’ Inx about 
Zowell’s autobiography, which I had 


often heard of but had never gotten an 


uncontrolled appetite to read. 

ymrie’s letter made me hungry to 
read it. Then, when Darwin Martin, 
of the Larkin Company, at Buffalo, pro- 
posed that it ought to be Bae By I 
got hungrier and seconded Mr. Martin’s 
motion. Then, as other people began to 
comment about it in Printers’ Inx, I 
got hungrier and hungrier and _ finally 
got a letter from Sam Leith, who said 


| 
} 





he knew where a copy of it could be | 


purchased at a right price. I told him 
to get an option on it and he did, and 
the Lesan Agency has today bought it. 

| am going to read it myself and will 
then pass it on to our executives here, 
and then, if any careful men like Dar- 
win Martin, Frank Comrie and others 
cannot get the book elsewhere and want 
to borrow it—and will swear on a 
volume of Printers’ Inx of back date 
that they will not lose it and will return 
it to this office after they get through 
reading it—they may have it. 

Who will say ‘that we are _ not 
generous? 
H. FE. Lesan Apvertisinc Acency, INc., 

H. E. Lesan, President. 


Tue SHaron HERALD 
Suaron, Pa., Oct. 2, 1922. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 

[ notice Frank M. Comrie includes 
among the best books on advertising 
“Forty Years an Advertising Agent,” 
by George P. Rowell, and would 
appreciate it very much if you could 
give me the address of the publisher of 
this book. 

Encar S. Fessier. 


Nesraska Buicx Avto Co. 
Lincoin, Nes., Oct. 6, 1922 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 
in you tell me the name of the pub- 
isher, or where can get a copy of 
rty Years an Advertising Agent,” by 
George P. Rowell, known as the father 
f Printers’ Ink? 
Nesraska Buick Auto Co., 
E. E, Hitpepranp, Adv. Division 


Tue Benzer CorroraTion 
AUTOMOTIVE GLASSWARE 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1922 


tor of Printers’ Inx: 
rhe writer would be pleased to know 
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-Warnited - 


AGENCY 
ASSOCIATE 





excellent 
a man 


We have an 
opportunity for 
whose past experience 
and character fit him for 
a position of trust and 
responsibility. Several 
men claim this oppor- 
tunity one of the finest 
available in the agency 
business at the present 
time. 


Ours is a real proposition 
for the right man; an op- 
portunity for him to get 
into business for himself 
without a great outlay of 
capital and without the 
trials of starting from the 
beginning. 


The organization with 
which he would become 
connected is, fully rec- 
ognized, is highly re- 
garded and is doing a 
fine business. 


If you want the facts on 
this offer write today. 
Give us full particulars 
on your experience, age, 
training and financial re- 
sponsibility in first letter. 
Negotiations will be kept 
in strict confidence. 


A genuine opportunity 
for the right man! 


Address 
“B. A. O.,” Box 50, 
Care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., 
New York 
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where he may secure a copy of “Forty 


Years an epee Agent,” by George 


P. Rowell. 
Tue Benzer Corporation, 
J. H. Berxman, Sales Manager. 


Orat Hyciene 
A JOURNAL FOR DENTISTS 
PitrspurcH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Who publishes “Forty Years an Ad- 
vertising Agent,” and how much is it? 
Ora Hycrene, 
Merwin B. Massot, 
Business Manager. 


ORTY Years an Advertising 

Agent” was first published 
by the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co. in 1906, being an autobiog- 
raphy of George P. Rowell, the 
founder of this publication. It is 
now out of print and PriNnTERs’ 
Ink has repeatedly offered to pur- 
chase copies at a substantial pre- 
mium. 

So many of our readers have 
requested republication of the his- 
tory of early advertising days that 
we think some book publisher is 
overlooking a bet—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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Packers Plan to Broaden Scope 
of Institute 


Plans looking toward the converting 
of the Institute of American \eat 
Packers into a combined trade associa- 
tion, research institute, industrial mu. 
seum and educational institution were 
adopted at the annual convention of the 
organization in Chicago last week. The 
institute will raise $50,000 a year . 
three years to put this plan into efi: 

Charles E. ie trick, vice-president of 
the Brennan Packing Company, Chi 
cago, was elected president of the In 
stitute, succeeding Thomas E. ae yn, 
who had_ served as president for {: 
years. The vice- sangeet elected are: 
Gustay Bischoff, Independent Pack 
ing Company, S$ “Louis; J. C. Dold, 
Jacob Dold 8 Company, Buffa 

. Felin, J. J. Felin & Company, 
Phi adel hia; C. B. Heinemann and 

/ foods. John T. Agar, William 
Davies Company, Chicago, was elected 
treasurer. 


Chicago Advertising Firm 
Dissolves Partnership 


The pegtneraile existing in Chicago 
between Bertsch & Cooper and Charles 
Everett —— has been dissolved 
Bertsch & Cooper retire from the ot 
vertising illustration field, but will con- 
tinue as designers and_ typographers. 
Mr. Johnson’s plans will not be an 
nounced until a later date. 
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NEW YORK 








JAMES McCLATCHY COMPANY 


Proprietors of the 


SACRAMENTO BEE 


Respectfully Announce 
The First Issue of the 


FRESNO BEE 


from the Bee Building at Fresno, California 


OCTOBER 17th, 1922 


Foreign Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are 
received quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an application was made for a patent 
which created the possibility of speech between distant points, It 
was the culmination of years of study, research and experiment. 
It suggested a new aid in commerce and domestic life; a new tie to 
bind the people together. But it was only a suggestion—a dream. 

To make that dream come true required the creation of an 
organization unlike any other. It demanded a kind of scientific 
knowledge that was yet to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised. Aind it necessitated the financial and 
moral support of many communities. 

Out of this situation grew the Bell System, bringing not only a 
new public service, but a new democracy of public service owner- 
ship—a democracy that now has more than 200,000 stockholders 
—a partnership of the rank and file who use telephone service and 
the rank and file employed in that service. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company exists to serve the people and is owned 
directly by the people—controlled not by one, but controlled by all. 

Evolution is going on. Each year the ownership is more wide- 
spread. Each year the various processes of the service are per- 
formed more efficiently and economically. Each year new lines 
and extensions are constructed. The responsibility of the manage- 
ment is to provide the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost and to provide new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things requires equipment, men and money. 

The rates must furnish a net return sufficient to induce you to 
become a stockholder, or to retain your stock if you already are 
one; after paying wages sufficient to attract = retain capable 
men and women in the service. They must adequately support 
and extend the structure of communication, 

These are considerations for the interest of all—public, stock- 
holders, employees, 


“Bett SYSTEM™ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward@Better Service 




















FROM 25c¢ to $11.00 Te- 

tail. Keytainers pre- 
vent key-torn pockets and 
key-vorn hand bags— 
keep keys flat, orderly, and 
easy to find. Special styles 
with auto license pocket. 
De Luxe Keytainers, solid 
gold trimmed. 
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A good-will gift 
that never fails 


UXTON KEYTAINERS are known, used, 
and valued from coast to coast. 


As advertising gifts they are original, yet 
useful—therefore appreciated. 

For clients, customers, and employees they 
are gifts that are used daily—therefore, contin- 
uous reminders of the giver and lasting good- 
will builders. 

Your name or advertising message may be 
stamped in gold. 

Write today for details on stamping and 
special quantity prices. 


BUXTON, INC. 
Dept. 3 
Springfield, Mass. Marbridge Bldg., New York 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


The Original Patented Key-Kase 
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Borrowed 
Millions, and Stopped 
Advertising 


\NKERS have much to learn. 


So have many men high in the | 


ind istrial field. 
Here is an illustration: 


\ company engaged in the man- | 


ufacture of farm implements used 
nationally and internationally was 
caught, like many others, in the 

cat depression of two years or 

)ago. It had to go to the bank- 

for help. It got it. Its ber- 
wings exceeded $10,000,000. In- 
cidental to its appeal to the bank- 
ers it retrenched. It cut to the 
It reduced its force of em- 
plovees to negligible proportions, 
virtually got rid of its sales organ- 
ization, stopped all advertising, 
chopped the salaries of all persons 
retained. Then it waited for 
better days. 

Better days have come, but the 
company is not in position to take 
advantage of them. 

Why? Because the company 
has no distributive machinery to 
meet the demand; because, in the 
period of depression and recovery, 
it ceased all sales work so far as 
the public is concerned; because 
it cut its life line. 

Today, with a broad national 
market, it is without the great 
body of dealers necessary to 
handle its goods, the trained and 
well-informed sales organization 
requisite to successful marketing 
and, for more than two years, it 
has done no advertising and, be- 
cause of that, has lost contact and 
intimate association with the 
public. 

“How did you get the more 
than $10,000,000 out of the bank- 
ers?” the head of that company 
was asked by a student of busi- 
ness. 

“Why, on a full and complete 
statement of our assets,” was the 
reply. “That covered our land, 
our plant, our equipment, every- 
thing except our shrinking inven- 
tory.” 


bo e. 


_ Reprinted from the Philadelphia Public 
( T, 
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ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Promotion —_ Selling 
Merchandising Publicity 


Twenty years in advertising agency 
work, in every department, direct- 
ing some of the biggest national 
accounts, developing a profitable 
New York business for out-of- 
town agency. Three years as ad- 
vertising and supply manager of 
one of the largest concerns in the 
country. This gives some idea of 
my experience in advertising, sell- 
ing, merchandising, printing, etc. 
Am now an officer and account 
executive of one of the leading 
agencies, a position which I have 
held for some years, and which 
position I am now resigning. 


Would be interested in an agency 
organization, large enough to have 
real use for the services of a man 
capable of developing business and 
of acting as contact man and ac- 
count executive in big advertising 
and selling campaigns. Or would 
seriously consider the opportunity 
of becoming active in a business, 
as merchandising, promotion and 
advertising director. 














I am young enough to have all that 
enthusiasm necessary to present- 
day efficiency and success, and old 
enough to have business connec- 
tions and acquaintanceship, both of 
which are important factors in ad- 
vertising and in the building of 
modern business. My services will 
be available Nov. 1st—a personal 
talk might prove mutually prof- 
itable. Address “P. R.,”” Box 40, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Executives interested 
in Australia 


I am sailing for Australasia 
the latter part of February, re- 
turning in July. 

There appears to be a great 
field for American business en- 
terprise in Australia—opportunities 
both to sell and buy. 

Australia, greater in area than 
the United States, is a wealthy, 
modern, rapidly developing Eng- 
lish-speaking country. 

I will make investigations, ap- 
point agents or act as sales agent 
for several clients or for one ex- 
clusively. 

My experience (well endorsed) 
has been in selling and advertising 
lines for 12 years. I am 32 years 
of age, of good presence, character 
and ability. 

Announcement is made _ this 
far in advance that there may be 
ample time to acquaint myself with 
a client’s necessities. Address 
“W. A., Box 4, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising 
Executive and Salesman 


Seeks Change 


GRADUATE LarGE EASTERN 
UNrversiry, technically trained, 
experienced automotive field, 
successfully selling New York 
territory, including national ac- 
counts ; two years’ advertising 
staff leading automotive trade 
paper. Good appearance, strong 
personality, executive ability. 
Valuable man for agency or 
publisher. Opportunity and 
future first consideration. Ad- 
dress “B. D.,” Box 46, care of 
Printers’ INK. 
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“Well,” said the expert, “what 
difference is there between your 
company then and now?” 

“We have no distributive ma- 
chinery,” he replied. 

“Exactly,” said the expert. 
“You got those millions to retain 
your land, your structures of 
brick and stone, your wealth of 
machinery, etc. You retained 
watchmen to guard that property, 
you kept men to oil and care for 
the machine equipment, you at- 
tended to every detail of upkcep, 
but you scrapped your good-will 
and junked your agencies of dis- 
tribution. Practically you went 
out of business and, in a sense, 
you have to start over again.” 

“What should we have done?” 

“You should have maintained 
your sales organization, reduced, 
of course, in size, but nevertheless 
large enough to keep earnestly in 
touch with dealers. You should 
have continued your advertising. 
You must keep yourself before 
the people who are potential users 
of your goods or you will lose 
your market. You cannot stop 
absolutely as you stopped, cut 
yourself away from dealers and 
public and get back your trade 
and recover your position when 
and as you wish. You have wasted 
many millions in trying to save a 
few hundred thousands.” 

“T have told our Mr. Smith he 
should do some advertising,” the 
industrialist remarked. “It if were 
our money we have on hand, I 
told him, I’d have no hesitancy in 
spending it, but it really is the 
money of others.” 

“Yes,” said the expert, “you fig- 
uratively handed some money to 
him and dared him, on penalty of 
dire consequences, to spend it.” 

“I guess that’s about it,” the in- 
dustrialist confessed. “Now, what 
should I do?” 

‘Do?” was the response. “You 
have to face the facts and not try 
to dodge them. You have allowed 
the demand for your product to 
float away. You have to revive 
the demand. It is not going to be 
easy. You must get the dealers 
back of your goods. That’s pos- 
sible only through your sales or- 
ganization. You must get the pub- 
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“what 

your 
“| THE JAPANESE MARKET 
xpert. In order to meet the growing demand of American Manu- 
» Za facturers and Exporters for efficient distribution and pub- 
h of licity in Japan 

ained 
perty, 
+ THE JIJI SHIMPO 

keep, 

l-will 

dis- 

went 

ense, 

a » 

ne f 

Lined 

iced, 

eless has completed arrangements for American representation 
ly ~ by the extensive organization already established by 

ou 


= THE JAPAN ADVERTISER and 
lose THE TRANS-PACIFIC 


The Leading Englirh Language Publications of the Far East 


American Headquarters 


one 120 Broadway, New York 
ste 
=" Mr. Joseph Barry, who is in charge of the Advertiser- 
Trans-Pacific organization in the United States is now 
the authorized to represent the Jiji Shimpo. Recently arrived 
ese from Japan, where he was General Manager of The Adver- 
11 tiser and The Trans-Pacific, his long experience in mer- 
‘ chandising and advertising in the Far East has made him 
America’s foremost authority on these subjects. 


1 he 


y in 
the 
Suitable representation can be procured, translations made, 
circulars printed in Japanese, and all the details attended 
ail to necessary for the building up of a profitable business 
in Japan—the best market in the world to-day for Amer- 
ican goods. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


wt TOKYO, JAPAN 


ny Circulation Morning 
to Tokyo Jiji—250,000 and Evening 
ive Osaka Jiji—150,000 Editions 





“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jiji” 
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lic’s interest revived in your 
machines. That’s possible only 
through advertising. It is going 
to cost you far more to revive 
that interest than if you had kept 
it through the lean times. Unless 
your bankers are willing to put a 
lot more money in now to re- 
establish the salability of your 
products and the good opinion of 
the public of your products—two 
things you and your bankers over- 
looked and which bankers usually 
overlook — you going to 
have hard sledding.” 





New England’s Opportunity 
in the Shoe Trade 


The specializing on quality shoes 
made standard through advertising is 
advocated as the solution of the problem 
of the New England shoe industry in 
meeting the competition of the Middle 
West by Malcolm Keir in a recent 
article in the Boston Herald. 

He points out that shoe manufactur- 
ing in New England has no mechanical 
advantages over other sections, is made 
of small units because it has been com- 
paratively easy to enter, with manufac- 
turers weak as compared with the 
strength of labor and is farther re- 
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moved from the source of hides than 
the Middle West. But, as an ofiset, 
he points out that New England has the 
greatest subdivision of shoe labor, a 
long experience, is headquarters for 
the shoe styles and has other strong 
points. 

“Since the shoe manufacturing 
capacity of the United States is suff. 
cient to produce in_ nine — the 
consuming capacity of a ~, - at 
justment is compulsory,” claim 
“It would seem that the Middle \ - 
ought to be able to secure the nation’s 
business in cheap shoes. New England 
must ultimately Los if she insists upon 
making cheap shoes in competition with 
the newer shoe centres. 

“But New England can meet all con 
tenders when it comes to manufacturing 
shoes that are valuable because of their 
fine workmanship and style. The high 
price of such shoes would minimize 
high freight charges, so New England 
could continue to send shoes into all 
our domestic markets. If New England 
does specialize on high-grade shoes, each 
maker should give a trade name to his 
product and advertise it to the extent 
of his financial resources.” 





‘ 


Radio Account for Bellamy- 
Neff 


The Sun Equipment Company, New 
York, manufacturer of radio accessories 
has placed its advertising account with 
the New York office of the Bellamy-Nefi 
Company. 











have increased over 


connection. 





Do You Need a 
Sales Manager? 


One is available who is now general sales 
manager of a concern whose products are 
marketed through the grocery trade. 
the past two years sales under his direction 
200 per cent. 
long and successful record in his previous 


Address ‘‘T. W.,’’ Box 43, Printers’ Ink 


During 


He has a 
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Pakland4geCribune 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


FIRST 
IN ADVERTISING GAIN 


FIRST 
IN CIRCULATION GAIN 


The OAKLAND TRIBUNE total volume of paid 
advertising in September, 1922, was 1,264,620 agate 
lines. This total was in excess of the total for 
September, 1921, by 151,760 agate lines, or a gain 
of 13.98%, exceeding the gain of the San Francisco 
Examiner (the second paper) by .98% and that 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, the third paper, 
by 4.68%. 


Publisher’s Government Post Office Statements for 
the period ending September 30,. 1922, show that 
the OAKLAND TRIBUNE, of all the newspaper 
members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
the San Francisco Bay District, was the only news- 
paper that showed a gain in circulation. ALL 


OTHERS LOST. 


OAKLAND TRIBUNE AVERAGE CIRCULA- 
TION FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 
30th, 1922—53,867. 


PaklandséeEribune 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Prinrers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PustisHinc Company 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. 

Vice-President, R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building, 122 S. 
Michigan Blvd., DouGLas Tayior, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 1004 Candler Building, 
Gro oun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: Examiner Building, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

Paris Office: 3ibis Faubourg Montmartre, 
Jaan H. Furceras, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
garter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70, 
lassified 55 cents a line, Minimum order $2.75, 


fener Irvinc Romer, Editor 
RepERICK C. Kenpati, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
oy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
. W. Pacmer, Associate Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF: 
Roland Cole Albert ©. Haase 
C. B. Larrabee . B. Weiss 
Bernard A, Grimes 


Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Ocroser 19, 1922 








The New At this time of 


the year it is al- 
Advertising ways interesting 


to look ahead and discuss what 
new advertisers the coming year 
will bring forth. One trend that 
will undoubtedly add to the list of 
national advertisers is the grow- 
ing tendency of great industrial 
corporations to develop new lead- 
ers for sale to the general public. 
The examples of the Anaconda 
Copper Company, the Illinois Zinc 
Company, the General Chemical 
Company—which recently added 
“Sofos” to its former leader, 
“Ryzon,” the U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Company—which after ad- 
vertising “Alco-rub” for a year to 
the public has now added “Alco- 
gas,” and the Atlantic Refining 
Company’s Atlantic Candles, will 
serve as useful examples to 
other giant industrial corporations 
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which, at present, have no leader 
that can well be advertised. The 
classic example of Nujol, which, 
in addition to being a profitable 
leader, has done so.much to build 
a friendly feeling for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, should interest 
other big companies which have 
possible leaders, many of them 
now by-products. Extensive lab- 
oratory experiments are now be- 
ing made from which it is ex- 
pected new products, possibly 
for advertising exploitation, will 
result. 

There are going to be many 
new campaigns by farmers in the 
coming year. Lettuce, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, grapes, potatoes, arti- 
chokes and the abused onions will 
come in for more general co- 
operative marketing efforts, and 
will undoubtedly add new and 
striking examples to the suc- 
cessful list of food advertisers. 
New farm associations are being 
formed in various parts of the 
country, and advertising is getting 
to be as generally discussed among 
farmers as improved fertilizer and 
farm implements. Cotton, to- 
bacco, flax, wheat and other basic 
crops have been talked of as ad- 
vertising possibilities. 

Simplification will develop new 
advertising both to other indus- 
tries and to the general public. 
Many individual industries and 
associations in co-operation with 
the Department of Commerce have 
been working hard on this prob- 
lem. Every time an industry de- 
cides to eliminate useless styies 
and concentrate on a few logical 
and useful ones, an advertising 
campaign follows naturally, to ac- 
quaint buyers with the change and 
make them see the value of sim- 
plification. Many of the outstand- 
ing advertising successes of the 
past year had simplification as 
their background and guide. The 
coming year should produce a 
number of others. 

The coal shortage is already 
developing increased advertising 
activity among makers of other 
heating methods, and the investi- 
gation of the coal industry now 
being undertaken should develop 
one or more real coal campaigns, 
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designed to cut out waste and ap- 
ply modern marketing methods to 
this industry which needs them so 
much. 

The shortage of unskilled and 
domestic labor which immigration 
restrictions are so fast making 
acute should stimulate advertis- 
ing actively in two lines at least. 
Makers of labor-saving machinery 
for mine, factory and farm will 
have every inducement to bring 
out new models and advertise 
them. The makers of kitchen cab- 
inets, washers, vacuum cleaners 
and other labor-saving devices for 
the home will have an added in- 
ducement to put further intensive 
sales and advertising efforts be- 
hind their products. 

The radio industry, after going 
through the first throes of wild- 
fire popularity, has already devel- 
oped a number of stable, conserv- 
ative, consistent advertisers and 
will undoubtedly develop others. 

The patent situation in other 
parts of the great electrical appli- 
ance industry and shortage of un- 
skilled labor should also lead to 
some unusual advertisiag early in 
the coming year. 

Signs of increasing advertising 
activity are also noted in the mo- 
tion picture industry, where indi- 
vidual producers of new ideas in 
picture plays are telling the public 
about their new ideals, plans and 
features. 

The tremendous increase in the 
building of new homes will lead 
to more advertising of all build- 
ing material and of all products 
that go inta new homes. 

There promises to be a great 
revival of interest in newer sales 
and advertising methods on the 
part of the textile industry, in 
which numerous manufacturers 
are making efforts to get closer to 
their consumers and strip distri- 
bution of some of its superfluities. 

Railroads and public utilities 
should produce an appreciable 
amount of new advertising next 
year. Both industries need it, and 
a list of brilliant successes in these 
fields should serve as _ action- 
inspiring examples. The chemi- 
cal industry, due to a number of 
causes, will show new activity 
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along advertising lines in the 
coming twelve months. 

The. examples of the Fuller 
Brush Co., The Comer Mfg. Co., 
the Real Silk Hosiery Co., and 
others in their successful house- 
to-house selling, backed up by ex- 
tensive advertising, will probably 
develop others using similar 
methods. 

The efforts of the steel and iron 
industry to market an increased 
tonnage next year, and the battle 
of the alloys for the automobile 
market suggest advertising cam- 
paigns. 

There are many industries and 
situations in industry that should 
develop new names and new copy 
for all sorts of advertising. The 
possibilities for next year as ad- 
vertising’s greatest year are big. 
There is opportunity for the best 
sort of helpful selling efforts on 
the part of every advertising 
agent and representative. 


Why the Once the rail- 
Retail Store *°*4s .were held 


up in public 

Will Stay prints as being 
iniquitous to the extent of a long 
string of adjectives that would re- 
mind one of the style employed 
by a circus press agent. Then 
the stockyards and the packing 
companies got theirs. Later came 
the steel mills and_ similar 
interests. 

And now, in this year of grace 
1922, the farmers and the retailers 
would seem to be the elements 
that are driving the country ir- 
resistibly on the downward road 
to the dogs or something worse. 
Some astute writers—so astute that 
they “uncover” conditions that do 
not exist—seem somewhat unde- 
cided as to the comparative 
responsibility of the farmer and 
the retailer for high prices, 
manipulated markets and some 
other evils which they picture as 
cursing these United States of 
America. But the retailer has 
been getting a little extra attention 
of late. It now appears that he 
is an unnecessary part of our mer- 
chandising system and that he is 
slated for the skids. 

There is nothing new about pre- 
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dictions of disaster for the inde- 
pendent retailer. ‘This has been 
the practice ever since the retail 
mail-order houses began to grow 
great. Mail order, you will re- 
member, was going to sweep the 
retail stores before it. It never 
could do this and never intended 
totry. The Rosenwalds, the Wards, 
the Rosenbaums and other mail- 
order masters are smart enough to 
realize and admit that their field, 
no matter how far it may expand, 
wil] represent only a fractional 
part of the country’s retail trade. 
The same general reasoning applies 
to the chain store—also to the 
great organizations selling mer- 
chandise direct to the user. 

The retailer as a class holds his 
ground. Why? Because the 
people demand service and. he is 
the one who can give it to them. 
They demand price but if they 
can’t have price and service they 
are going to take service. This is 
why the retailer is not going to be 
talked out or written out of 
existence. On the contrary his 
wits are being sharpened by his 
difficulties and he is making some 
real progress in making people 
realize and admit that he means 
something to them after all. For 
the first time in his life the retailer 
is thoroughly awake as to the 
necessity and value of advertising. 
The manufacturer is helping him 
more constructively than ever be- 

‘fore and advertising is going to 
show him the way out. 





Why They The manufactur- 


’ er of a certain 
Can't Kill \ and of rolled 


Advertising oats quit adver- 
tising because, according to his 
announcement to his trade, “oats 
is oats” and advertising could not 
make his product’s identity along 
that line any clearer. 

If his contention were correct, 
the same line of reasoning would 
apply to flour, sugar, canned 
peaches, canned milk and _ any 
number of other food products. 
Individual initiative would quickly 
be lost in the merchandising of 
food products if any such view 
should prevail. The fallacy of the 
manufacturer’s argument is plainly 
apparent. 
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But despite his alleged enmity 
for advertising, this manufacture: 
is being obliged to use it right 
along. He sends out advertisin 
matter to his trade at interval; 
telling what a useless thing adver- 
tising is, how it adds to the cos! 
of goods and why he sees no ol 
ject in identifying his product th: 
way. In other words, he used ad 
vertising in the first place to sa 
he was going to quit it. And no. 
he keeps on using advertising + 
let his trade know he has quit i 
and that he rather glories in hi 
iconoclastic independence. 

Our natural inclination to giv: 
the devil his due almost prompt: 
us to take off our hat to thi 
manufacturer and praise him as 
pretty sharp and shrewd adver 
tiser after all. Perhaps we might 
were it not for the inconsistency 
of his acts. 

A jobber, long known for his 
opposition to advertised goods, 
has solemnly warned retailers tim: 
and again that the stocking of 
branded lines put them at th 
mercy of manuiacturers and 
turned their stores into slot ma 
chines. Yet when buying resist 
ance began to stiffen a while back 
this jobber, by some fairylike 
process or other, suddenly “dis 
covered” that advertised goods 
with known names sold more 
readily than the others. 

Even at this late date he con 
tinues his slot-machine argument 
and at the same time features in 
his catalogue certain specialties, 
notably household electrical ne 
cessities, that are nationally adver 
tised. These, he easily explains. 
are widely known brands that wil! 
sell readily! 

Things like this are funny in a 
way. Friends of advertising can 
afford to view them with tolera 
tion, if not with amusement, be 
cause after all they show there is 
only one way to sell goods—let 
the people know you have them 

The enemies of advertising can’t 
kill it, because, in one way or an 
other, they have to use it. If 
they didn’t use it they would ki!! 
themselves—or die from inaction 
which would be about the sam: 
thing. 
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What Kind of Goods will 
Sell in the Jewish Market? 


The Jewish Market will absorb any class 
of goods that finds favor in the general 
American Market. Neither custom nor 
social habit debar any class of merchandise, 
with exception of a few obvious food 
products that are debarred by religious 
scruples. 


Let The FORWARD, America’s largest 
Jewish Daily, tell you how to obtain the 
vast Jewish Market of more than 3,000,000 
population, and how to do it efficiently and 
economically. 


Five years of intelligent cooperative service 
to national advertisers of food, drug and 


dry goods articles have established a vast 
number of new products in the Jewish field. 


If the Jewish Market is your problem, we 
can solve it for you profitably. 


(See latest A. B. C. Reports) 


Jewish Daily Forward 


America’s Dominant Jewish Daily 





Eastern Plant Western Plant 
175 East Broadway 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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LUMBERMEN 


pl eceasry pre: bulging ma 
accessory firms; 
terial and truck 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 


A monthly hotel magazine with 

8 national Yistrib bution, 
ing power of readers is 

many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN, P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Including PETROLEUM 
The leading journal of the petroleum 
in and character of 
circulation, and in editorial interest. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Semi-Menthly— Member A. B. C. 
































Highest Grade 


MAIL ORDER 


Advertising Writer 


WANTED—Man or Woman, by sub- 
stantial concern selling direct to 
highest class trade only. Applicant 
must be conversant with mail-order 
follow-up, catalogue and advertising 
copy preparation. Very good initial 
salary is offered; the future will rest 
entirely with the person we employ. 
Write fully; upon your letter de- 
pends an interview. Address 


“A. C.,” Box 45, Care Printers’ Ink 
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George W. Cushing Joins 
Detroit Agency 


George W. Cushing, recently with the 
Buffalo office of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne, has joined the advertising and 
merchandising staff of C. C. Winning. 
ham, Detroit. Mr. Cushin was for- 
merly associated with Mr. inningham 
when the latter was director of sales 
and advertising for the Hudson Motor 
Car Compan then Mr. Winningham 
went into Cusiness for himself, Mr 
Cushing was appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Hudson Motor Car (on. 
pany. 





New Accounts for Hartford 
Agency 

The Wilson Advertising Service, 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed 
to handle the advertising accounts of 
the New England Aapeaietign of Morris 
Plan Bankers and of F. Worden & 
Sons, Inc., wholesale ice cream and milk 
dealers of Waterbury, Conn. 





“Serve and Save” as a Slogan 


Grorce W. Epwarps & Company 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 10, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Is there any product to your knowl 
edge using the slogan “Serve and 
Save”? 

Grorce W. Epwarps & Company, 

Tuomas M. Jones 





Courier Motors Account with 
Detroit Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Courier Motors Company, Sandusky, 0., 
is now being handled by The Brother 
ton Company, Detroit. 











Quick Answers to 
Daily Questions 


About Engraving, Printing 
and ALL related subjects. Our book, 
“‘Commercial Engraving and Printing,” by 
Charles W. Hackleman, is a veritable 
encyclopedia of useful, time-saving an 











ATTENTION, SALES MANAGERS! 


Make The Last Lap Count Sn? /or 
Brand New Two Color Pref 


SALES CONTEST caRToons “““* 
To Speed Up Last Minute Sales 


“Cartoons for Every Purpose” 
Lew Merrell State 7731 






Busmvess Canroon 


35 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 





money-making information for advertising 
men, students—in fact, anyone intereste:! 
in the preparation or production of printed 
advertising matter. 850 pages, more thar 
1500 dlustrations, treating 35 allied sub 
jects in a practical, non-technical way. 

Send for free prospectus showing sampl: 
pages, full outline of contents and approv: 
offer. 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
Dept. GZ. Indianapolis, Ind. 














TO MONTH 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 








Oct. I! 
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There is a 
Broad Opportunity in Our 
Advertising Department 
for a Man: 








Who is between 30 and 35 years of age. 


Whose interest and training fit him to 
deal with business executives of the 
highest type. 

Who has demonstrated that he has 
outstanding ability both as a personal 
salesman and as a sales executive in 
organizing and directing the work of 
other salesmen, especially in lines that 
call for originality, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness. 


Who is familiar with methods and con- 
ditions in wholesale and retail lines. 


Who can understand the merchandis- 
ing problems of manufacturers with 
whom he will come in contact. 


Who has had university training or its 
equivalent. 


Only a written application which gives definite in- 
formation on each of the above qualifications will 
be considered. 


Address the Branch Office nearest you. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

366 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York 
1101 Home Insurance Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Merchants National Bank Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco, California 
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The Little 


HE Schoolmaster recently had 

the opportunity to look over 
a two weeks’ batch of mail re- 
ceived by a small-town hardware 
dealer. He found a number of 
things to interest him, but his chief 
reaction was one of disappoint- 
ment. This was not due to the 
quality of the advertising matter 
he had scanned, but to what seems 
to him a lost opportunity that has 
knocked at the doors of various 
manufacturers and has been sent 
away unnoticed. 

This opportunity is to make the 
order blank a real piece of selling 
literature. In many instances the 
order blank was nothing more 
than a post card attached to a 
broadside by a paper clip. In 
others it consisted of a flimsy 
sheet of paper that was wrinkled 
and torn before it ever reached 
the dealer. In a few others it 
turned out to be an effective little 
advertisement that really invited 
the dealer to fill it out. 

The best example of a good 
order blank was found in a broad- 
side sent out by the Upson Com- 
pany of Lockport, N. Y. This 
company recently sent out a large 
folder featuring its fall adver- 
tising campaign. When this broad- 
side was opened it revealed an 
effective advertisement that repro- 
duced a double-page spread and 
then went ahead to sell that 
spread. At the bottom was a yel- 
low line that led the eye directly 
across the whole sheet to a post- 
card, which was the dealer’s appli- 
cation for details of the advertis- 
ing plan. 

Since the whole purpose of the 
broadside was to get the dealer to 
write in for these details, . the 
Schoolmaster feels that the com- 
pany had successfully done what 
it set out to do. Mail-order houses 
spend a lot of time in getting de- 
vices to lead the eye to the coupon, 
and yet the manufacturer, whose 
coupon is the ordér card, is con- 
‘tent to attach it with a clip or 
slip it inside an envelope, In 








Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


either case the chances are «ver 
that the order blank will find iisel{ 
in the basket. 

The Upson Company, by apply- 
ing good old mail-order princi)les, 
is making sure that the dealer not 
only will see the card but wil! be 
impelled to send it in. 

* oe * 

Another good card was one sent 
by S. C. Johnson & Son, makers 
of wood-finishing preparations, 
This card, addressed to the com- 
pany, was just one-half of a mail- 
ing piece. The other half went 
into the merits of an Instruction 
Book on Interior Finishing, but 
the company was not satisfied to 
stop there. On the order card it 
had taken up almost half of one 
side with a column that was 
headed “The Johnson Book Tells” 
and that gave an idea of the con- 
tents of the book. 

The dealer reads the company’s 
advertisement, finds that it is con- 
tinued on the mailing card, and 
when he has finished discovers lx 
is reading an order blank. He has 
been led unconsciously to the order 
card in a way that wins his in- 
terest and impels him to act. 

The International Silver Com 
pany is doing the same thing in a 
different way. It devotes thre« 
pages of a four-page folder to its 
Anniversary pattern. The fourth 
page, to which the dealer naturally 
turns, is an order blank. 

* * * 

Most of the other cards were as 
cold and unemotional as a two- 
cent stamp. Those that weren't 
might better have been, because in 
striving to be emotional they ran 
around beating a tin pan and tell- 
ing the dealer that now was lis 
chance to “get 100 per cent profits,” 
“to ride high up on the band 
wagon of big sales,” “to join the 
ranks of the real go-getting 
dealers” and a lot more cheap 
clap-trap that not only would jot 
deceive a canny dealer, but would 
create a distinctly unfavorable im 
pression. 
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Going to Need Service! 


NY sign looks well when it first goes up—new-made, bright 
Ko clean—but some day you will need service. 

Will the man you bought it from be ready to stand be- 
hind his sign five years from now? Can he get new letters if they 
are needed? Has he any kind of a service organization. 

The Flexlume Corporation has a background of more than 
ten years of specialization on a particular type of electric sign. 
During this time it has grown from a small beginning to the 
largest organization in the world makng electric signs exclusively. 
The raised, snow-white, glass letters characteristic of Flexlumes 
are made right here in our own plant. We have our own designers, 
each one a specialist in electrica] advertising, our own engineers 
constantly searching for ways of improving Flexlume construction, 
and a service organization which is more than nation wide. 


Let us send you asketch showing a Flex- 
lume for your particular business. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
IL STREET BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Sales Executive with 
Technical Ability 


Young executive with push and 
ability. 12 years’ experience in 
sales management, engineering, 
accounting, credit and produc- 
tion systems, etc., would like to 
connect with the sales depart- 
ment of firm, preferably in the 
Metropolitan district, where he 
can make full use of his abilities. 
Has risen from salesman to New 
York Sales Manager in 4 months. 
Has original ideas and shows re- 
sults in the face of obstacles. 





30, college graduate with good 
health and appearance, ‘forceful 
address and personality and a 
worker. Excellent references, 
and records. 


A high-grade technical and sales 
executive who will not be avail- 
able in the future. Address 
““H. K.,”" Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 











LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


Government statement for six 
months ended September 31, 1922 


were 145,953 aww 


Representatives: 
H. W. Molon on 
oo Payne Co. 


604 Times Bidg. Suite rTM Tower Bidg. 
New York: No. Michigan Ave. 

















House Magazines 











To any y plating the use of a 
"house i ,wewillgladlysend 
a copy of The Wi Feather Magazine 


and samples of pe eh a we are now 
ducing for our An i 
and effective service—in use fifteen years 
The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Schoolmaster feels that 
many advertisers could profitably 
spend more time in preparing ef- 
fective, sales-making order blanks 


and cards. 
+ . * 


To have your letter replied to 
on the letter-head that carried 
your message doubtless saves time, 
for there is no need of consulting 
your correspondence file, but the 
idea is irritating. There is a feel- 
ing that the company, especially 
when it is an established company, 
is too efficient, and, yes, too eco- 
nomical. Overcome this feeling 
and the plan is worth while. The 
Schoolmaster believes that A. H 
Ferber, director of sales of the 
Cadmus Products Company of 
Bayonne, N. J., has found a way 
to remove the possibility of irrita 
tion arising when the sender of a 
letter receives the answer on his 
own letter-head. Mr. Ferber’s 
plan of action is to rubber-stamp 
the following message: 

“To facilitate correspondence 
and correct understanding of the 
matter referred to—we take the 
liberty of replying on your letter.” 

x* * * 

Passing by a large furniture 
store recently the Schoolmaster 
had to pick his way around a 
sidewalk full of merchandise that 
was waiting to be carried up on 
the freight elevator. His first 
impression was of a jumble of 
unassembled beds and easy chairs. 
Then from the jumble emerged an 
advertising idea. 











Should the Artist Write Ads? 

i Shall the “copy-writer” be dictator ? 
° aed baggage? 

An intelligent analysis by 

: “The Most Discussed Man In Advertising” 


is made in a twenty- 
page booklet entitled: 


“The Cartoonist In Advertising” 


If you are an honest seeker 
after truth, the only cost is 
) a letter and stamp mailed to ' 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Youth—and Canny Age! 


¢ 


Eight years old!—with the ma- 
ture judgment of two hundred 
and twenty-three years’ com- 
bined business experience and 
the background of forty-one 
non-competing clients. 

Yet, young!—with the imagination and 


energy that only youth has; for we are 
an organization of young men. 


Arnold 


Joerns 
Company 


e 7 
cAavertising —— 
ARNOLD JOERNS, President ROBT. B.DAVIS, Vice-Pres. J. J. FINLAY, Vice-Pres. 
Arnold Joerns Building « CHICAGO « 26 East Huron Street 
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Advertising Magazine Representation, 
either special or solicitor, to sell a_na- 
tional periodical reaching two million 
people—rate two thousand dollars a page, 
printed in four colors—and appealing 
only to the large advertisers. _ ‘ 

Representation needed especially in 
and adjacent to New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit 
and Boston. 


An unusual opportunity for only a | 


real hard-working and persistent pro 
ducer—one familiar with the big national 
advertisers and agencies and experienced 
in advertising. 

A good man can average a page a 
month on a 20% basis. Might consider 
moderate drawing account. Give briefly 
past experience and connections. 

“R. S.,” Box 41, clo Printers’ Ink. 





TECHNICAL SALES 
PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE SOON 


Credited with a splendid sales 
sense, demonstrated by twelve 
years of active sales work, and 
with the analytical type of mind 
that comes from a thorough Engi- 
neering education and experience. 


Equally familiar with market- 
ing and production methods and 
capable of taking full charge. 
Age 37. Address ‘“‘K. M.,”" Box 47, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Art Executive 
and 
Visualizer 
A large New York advertising 
agency is searching for a man of 
proven experience and ability. 
Address ‘J. L.”” 

Box 54, Printers’ Ink 











Wanted Immediately 
Layout Man 


with ideas 
ing layouts. 


Address “F. H.,” Box 51, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


and ability to | 
present those ideas in smash.- | 
Give complete | 
details and salary expected. | 


Oct. T9 1022 


One brand of beds had een 
packed in pasteboard boxes, each 
section in a different box. The 
company that made these beds had 
realized that its packing boxes 
were good advertising mediums 
and had made such box an out- 
door advertisement. 

There were two brands of |eds 
on the sidewalk, both of them na- 
tionally advertised. Yet the 
passerby came away with th 
impression of only one brand, be- 
cause the other manufacturer jiad 
not seen fit to follow his ad\er- 
tising through to the dealer's 
store. His competitor, however, 
had not let the fact that he made 
a more or less bulky product in- 
terfere with his use of an idea 
that has proved its value again 
and again, 


D. MacDonald Made Secre- 
tary of Arnold Joerns Company 

The Arnold Joerns Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has elect 
Yonald MacDonald as secretary an 
sistant treasurer to succeed Frank 
Pekar, resigned. Mr. MacDonald 
the last three years was business n 
ger and secretary of Greig & W 
Inc. advertising agency, also of Chica: 
and was formerly Chicago manager of 
the Credit Clearing House. 


Can I Serve You? 
I am a young man, a Scotsman, 
with over five years of journal 
istic experience behind me, and 

am looking for a_ suitable 
connection. 


Have been Dramatic Editor, 
Sports Assistant, Make-up Editor, 
Literary Editor, Special Writer, 
and Managing Editor. I wish a 
post as Managing Editor or active 
Manager of some small but pro- 
gressive Weekly paper with not 
too large a circulation. Have 
made more than sixty dollars a 
week, but will accept fifty, with 
commission on increased busi- 
ness. Will take over entire con- 
trol if wished, and guarantee to 
make a success editorially and 
financially of the most run-down 
paper. Might consider serving 
small-town or country newspaper. 
Address “‘G. J.,"" Box 52, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


A man who can plan and execute 
powerful, far-reaching sales-promo- 
tion for the advertising department 
of a leader among national maga- 
zines. 


idea For more than twenty years our publication 

again has kept a record of unbroken progress. In 
editorial, in circulation, in influence in the field 
and in merchandising value to advertisers the 
growth has been constant. 


The return of commercial activity brings 
greater opportunities. To bring about a new, 
a better conception, of the merchandising 


power which our publication exerts, we have 
laid out a broader, yet more intensive promo- 
tion program. To head up this work, we need 
a seasoned, thoroughly competent director of 
sales-promotion. 





The man we need is primarily a man of ideas, 
of originality in thought. He must be able 
to analyze our medium and its potentialities. 
He must be a writer of clear, convincing Eng- 
lish, must be familiar with good typography, 
and be able to combine the two in the pro- 
duction of effective promotion matter. 


For the man who is qualified to handle this 
work, we have a position as big as he can 
make it. 


Write, giving full particulars of 
your experience and qualifications. 


ADDRESS “E. G.,” BOX 49, CARE OF 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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CONNECTION WANTED 
With Agency, Publisher or Industrial Concern 


At present manager for publisher of edu- 
cational magazine, books and correspond- 
ence course sold by mail to home study 
students; has held this position three years. 

Four years’ previous experience as Ad- 
vertising Manager for specialty machine 
manufacturer, whose product sold to job- 
bers and retailers in all lines, 

Five years’ general business experience 
with mail-order general merchandise 
concerns. 

Thirty-two years old, married, college 
education. vet yw in Chicago. 
Address “‘D. F., , care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples , 3 ‘Siaee Chicago, Iil. 














Originating 
REFRESHING SALESLETTERS 
THAT SELL 


Distinctive Booklets 


SITGREAVES-ADVERTISING 
327 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











I'll Put Your 
Idea in Picture 


Size ous Ratios 
square, in pen 
and ink for $2. 
Send for folder 
George P. Riddick 
Citizen’s Bank 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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N. Y. “Journal of Commerce” 
Opens European Offices 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
has opened offices in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Milan and Barcelona. Thes: will 
be under the management of Pay! 
Brewster who has been appointed Euro 
pean representative. Mr. rewster, 
who was formerly publisher of “Who's 
Who in Europe,” will have his head 
quarters at London. 


With Erie Tire & Rubber Co. 


H. Tyler Kay has joined The Erie 
Tire & Rubber Company (Greenlee and 
Peckham, receivers), Sandusky, 0., 
in a special executive sales and adver- 
tising capacity. He was for the last 
three years advertising and sales pro 
motion manager of the Madison Tire 
& Rubber Company. 


Washable Paint Account with 
Chicago Agency 

The Hockaday Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of Hockaday’s washable 
wall paint, has placed its iB. ac 
count with Jenkins, Farson & Wal- 
berg, Chicago agency. A general list of 
trade papers will be used for this 
account. 


YOUR 


story can be made interesting. My sales 
copy will do it. Individual attention toa 
ber of t Address 


SALES PUNCH 
714 Harris Trust Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 




















For Advertising and Sales Managers 


Reduce Your Selling Costs 


by using Direct-Mail—letters, fold- 
ers, booklets, house magazines—to 
get orders or make it easy for sales- 
men to get them. POSTAGE BUSI- 
NESS MAGAZINE is the monthly 
magazine of Direct Mail Advertising 
and Selling. $2.00 a year. Current 
number, 50c; or $1.00 for 6 months’ 
trial subscription. 


POSTAGE 





18 East 18th St., New York 


Increase Your Advertising Returns 


NATIONAL gs mn | MAG- 
AZINE tells how to — adver- 
tising money to the best advantage 
in newspapers, magazines, farm 
and trade papers. Analyzes media. 
Criticizes advertisements, Monthly. 
One year, $3.00; Six months, $2.00. 
Current number, 50c; or $1.00 

3 months’ trial subscription. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
18 East 18th St., New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Two intelligent, experienced, young 
executives would like to start agency 
with experienced agency man. Have 
office and office equipment. Box 372, 
Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 

letterer and designer de- 
sires space with Advertising Agency 
or Art Service. Address L. Gordon, 
145 West 45th Street, New York. 


Aggressive sales representation wanted 
in all territories (outside N. Y. City) for 
the highest quality metal sign made. Un- 
sua! opportunity to build up a profitable 
business. Write the Stenpho Company, 
40 S. Main St., Dayton, Ohio. 


— ° ¥e 
Printing Machinery and Supp'ies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Publication opportunity; class paper; 
leader in field; big prospects; now mak- 
ing money; can be bought outright or 
will sell half interest to person capable 
of managing this property. Invite full- 
est investigation from publishing house, 
class journalist or business man, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant’s report finished. 
“Kram,” Box 367, care Printers’ Ink. 


High-class printer with medium- 
sized plant (no cylinders) has 1aade 
with present equipment considerable 
amount of money; desires due to falling 
of of business a salesman who controls 
The right man will be given 
chance to obtain an interest. This is 
an opportunity worth looking into. 
Write full details, will be treated con- 
fidentiatly. Address Box 357, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 


Salesmen calling on the ponues pe 
especially those in touch with press- 
a ond commesitar®, to sell PHENOID 
INSTANTANEOUS Type Cleaner. We 
support the efforts of our -agents with 
national advertising, using space regu- 
larly in the trade journals, and by direct 
circularization. fe guarantee satisfac- 
ton to the purchaser. 

Liberal commission allowed. 

Address, giving full particulars as to 
present lines, also references. . 
CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
123 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 








High-class 














accounts. 











Advertising copy man for high-grade 
magazine publisher to write general pro- 
motion for circulation division, subscrip- 
tion and newsstand. Expert letter writer 


and good layout ideas essential. Experi- 
ence in dealer work particularly desir- 
able. Complete qualifications in_ first 
letter. Address Box 365, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted in Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia and other centers. by new 
trade paper. Address Box 347, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Group of Western papers desires man- 
ager for New York office on contract. 
Soliciting and managerial experience 
necessary. Address Box 336, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Writer and editor of instruc- 
tion books covering product of large elec- 
trical manufacturer. Ability to express 
thoughts well and technical knowledge 
important. Box 341, Printers Ink. 


WANTED 
Sapenionend Artist with Creative ability 
and ideas to manage Art Department. 
WRIGLEY ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 


Old-established New York agency wants 
versatile copy writer experienced in 
agency copy and layout. Must have 
merchandising ideas and be capable ot 
formulating complete sales campaigns. 
Good opening and plenty of room to 
grow. ox 362, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A Man who can write good 
advertising copy for us. Must be able 
to specialize in clothing, shoes and other 
merchandise advertising. Must also have 
knowledge of layout work and be a writer 
of good English. 

State salary and references. Address 
Arthur D. Marks, Business Manager, 
The Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN WANTED 
FOR A MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 
PUBLICATION of international scope. 
Unusual opportunity to become asso- 
ciated with a proven and expanding 
corporation. State experience when ap- 
plying. International Bureau of Trade 
Extension, Inc., Extentrade Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Advertising Agency Representative 
Leading advertising agency in Waching- 
ton, DL. C., offers splendid proposition to 
high-grade man capable of developing 
business and with sufficient confidence 
in himself to work on liberal commission 
basis. Drawing account arrangement 
after brief trial period. Write fully. 
Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


Canadian Publisher of both consumer 
and trade mediums wants man with 
broad advertising experience to repre- 
sent him in New York field; must be a 
proven producer capable of selling the 
most important accounts and ould 
have some knowledge of the Canadian 
market. For the man with the right 
kind of experience and ability, this is 
a first-class job. Please state qualifica- 
tion and other particulars in detail. 
Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 
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Promotion man—idea man who can pro- 
duce own promotion—to devote entire 
time to increasing subscription and news- 
stand sales of high-grade class magazine. 
Send entire qualifications in first letter 
to Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted! 
tors, men, 
salary; commission; 
Also several experienced subscription 
agents. New York magazine. Oppor- 
tunity, Box 358, care of Printers’ Ink. 


District 





Experienced advertising solici- 
35-50 (1 advertising manager), 
lady 25-35. Leads. 





Managers and 
lining up with this most 
unique sales plan. It makes you your 
own manager and provides you with 
yearly earnings up to $25,000.  Fasci- 
nating work where you set your own 
limit. It’s film advertising service, 
screening in local theatres. Drop a postal 
for an _ interesting story too long 
to tell here. Territory rapidly filling. 
Alexander Film Co., 1153 Main Avenue, 
Spokane, Wash. 


COPY WRITER AND LAYOUT MAN 
Advertising Agency in city five hours’ 
ride south of New York wafts strong, 
clear writer with modern layout ideas and 
ability to put them on paper in under- 
standable form. Should be able to write 
on variety of subjects, for direct-mail 
as well as general advertising. MUST 
BE EXPERIENCED; agency-trained 
preferred. Splendid opportunity. Start 
ing salary $50 to $75 weekly with plenty 
opportunity to make more. Give full 
particulars regarding self and achieve 
ments. Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 


Aggressive 
salesmen are 








An exceptional opportunity for an 
unusual man. There are few who 
can qualify because of the diversity 
of experience and training. The 
man fitted for this opening must be 
young enough to have the enthusiasm 
and verve of youth with the mature 
judgment, confidence and poise born 
of experience. He should know some 
chemistry and a knowledge of 
tiles would be desirable. The 
ability to write practical, forceful, 
technical copy should be part of his 
equipment. Some knowledge of 
chemical and textile trade media is 
essential, but more particularly a 
knowledge of rural publications and 
productive copy directed to that 
market. Combined with this, he 
should have personality and the 
ability to sell. He must have initia- 
tive, energy and courage and above 
all must be honest—with himself 
and others. 

He must be in position and willing 
to start at next to nothing with 
positive assurance of a later return 
commensurate with demonstrated 
ability. I.o.w. the man we are after 
is not seeking a job or berth but is 
interested in his future with a re 
sponsible organization having ample 
facilities and capital to insure his 
development and enrichment. Unless 
you can qualify 994%% please do 
not apply. Written applications only. 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
7 E. 42 Street, New York. 
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HREE AGENCY MEN 

WANTED for positions 
in big Eastern city. Ome 
man who has proved ability 
to sell agency service to concerns 
with appropriations out of the 
petty class. Two men who have 
made good in agency research and 
merchandising. Salaries will be 
ample to attract talent now profit 
ably employed. Cover experience 
fully. Registration is free. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELO,MAs J 








WANTED—Good writer with advert sing 
viewpoint to prepare bulletins and other 
publications describing product of large 
electrical manufacturer. Opportunity in 
publicity department for man of 
ability. Knowledge of oss sa 
but not essential. Box 342 
SALESMAN (Advertising) to sell 
direct advertising service to busi 
and professional men; something 
ferent and original; splendid opp 
nity to right man; exclusive territ 
permanent future; if you are us¢ 
earning $500 or more monthly on 
mission basis, and desire to im 
your position, we have the ammunit 
The Service System, 16-22 Lawren 
St., Newark, New , New Jersey. 


Production Man 


capable of making layouts, 
practical knowledge of type, 
engravings, printing and 
general advertising. ne 
now employed can make <e- 
sirable connection at 
Give age, experience and all 
detaiis in first letter in con- 
fidence. Box 364, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 
Second-hand cut cabinet. 


IOWA GATE COMPANYS 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Mail Order—Have a_ correspond 
course in Music said by experts t 
the si easiest course 
i ill sell entire course, 
cluding all rights, or a half inte 
Reply Box 338, Chicago Office. 


once, 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


man with seven years’ experi 

the photo-engraving business 
would like to connect with engraving 
hous agency. Reference if required. 
Box 546. Printers’ Ink. 


PUR( HASING AGENT —-ales, 
tion | executive experience, desires 
with larger opportunity. Cap- 
ganizer—tactful correspondent. 
Box 340, Printers’ Ink 








produc- 


Typographer—Art agg Advertising 
\genc’ or Printing Firm. Efficiency and 
raftymanship. “Ars,” Box 368, 





NEWSPAPER ARTIST 
Six sears’ experience. Now with large 
National Weekly. Desires responsible 
with agency or publication. 
Box 370, Printers’ Ink 


pos ) 
jm n 


Age 24. 





COPY WRITER or Assistant—23, pos- 
sesses college trained ability. 
mit <« vincing specimens. 

E 


Will sub- 
Sales promo- 
nthusiastic references. 
Box P.I 


educated in , 3 


t perience. 

Typist. Salary rez 
Art Director—Born, 
City, experienced, efficient, enthusiastic. 
rt lity; agency, newspaper, engrav 
ng publishing house; Chicago pre 
erre Box 345, JF Chicago office 


ONE-MAN ORGANIZATION 
Man, Executive, Advertising and 
iper Publicity Experience. <Ac- 
it, Splendid Sales Correspondent, 
Manager, University Education 
recommended. Box 350, P. 

SPACE BUYER 
need man with thorough knowl 

f agency routine. Capable office 
r and organizer. Would con- 
sition as solicitor on publication 

rit. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


Capable Advertising Production Man— 
. 8 years’ experience Printing, Engrav- 
Agency Production Work. Desires 
with Chicago Agency, Manufac- 
or Publisher. Box 373, care of 
rs’_ Ink, Chicago ae. 
ef EXECUTIVE— 


mable. 


college 
Five years + om advertising 
trade paper experience handling 
ng, engraving, make-up and adver 
production. Good correspondent. 
a with publisher or manu- 
rer. Salary $2500. Box 355, P. I. 
PRODUCTION MAN 
in produce—desires a connection as 
int Production Manager in an ad- 
ng agency where results assure 
ssive future. Agency experience 
luction, and buying gives me a 
g start. Age 26. Married. Now 
ed. Box 361, P. I. Chicago Office. 


My Ads Sell 


lay-outs are distinctive; my copy 
campaigns 
See my 








merchandise; my 

results in big figures 
rd. Christian, college graduate 
ress Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISING MAN- 

AGER and space buyer, 
long time with nationally 
known business recently 
sold, wants new place. Are you 
using newspaper space? Here is 
the man who knows every angle— 
mediums, rates, discounts. Employ- 
er writes: “‘Can place advertising 
at less cost than any other man I 
know."" Health, personality and 
reputation first class. No, 4991-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





YOUNG MAN—univ. grad., 6 yrs. adv. 
experience, printing, engravings, direct 
mail, booklets, display adv., desires 
connection with adv. dept. of mfr. or 
agency. Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man (28), four years’ newspaper 
experience in East and Middle West 
as advertising solicitor and copy writer 
now employed, desires position with 
Eastern agency or in advertising de 
partment or financial or manufacturing 
concern. Box 369, Printers’ Ink 


BIG EXECUTIVE 
connected) seeks larger field for 
his abilities. Why not have him rebuild 
your whole financial structure and gen 
eral organization and line it up for 
underwriting through his connections? 

Would not be interested unless your 
proposition is real and big. Box 371, 
Printers’ Ink. 


(now 


EXECUTIVE FOR 
HIGH CLASS POSITION 


Quality in a man is more difficult 
to find than quality in goods 
Have you a real opening for the kind 
of a man whose services are rarely 
open to a_ high-class business seeking 
the highest type of executive? Address 


Box 351, care of _Printers” _Ink. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 1 


representative 


Capable salesman and 
sales pro 


with extensive experience in 
motion, space selling, advertising 
management, advertisement writing, 
business management, correspondence 
collections, organizing and systematizing 
in newspaper, trade paper and publishing 
fields will be available November Ist to 
represent a reliable newspaper, trade 
paper, manufacturer or other organiza 
tion covering New York territory. 


Advertiser is versatile and resource- 
ful, is an energetic, clean-cut negotiator, 
thoroughly trustworthy, highly recom- 
mended, well educated, married and 
renders a personal, high standard, full 
day’s service every day. An interview 
might lead to larger earnings and pet 
haps some savings to you as compared 
= your present plan of cove ring New 

York Address, Box 343. Printers’ Ink 
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NATION-WIDE 


1b Cenelerenerere. 
CIRCULATION 


CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


is measured by the efficiency with 
which you have familiarized your 
market with what you have to sell. 


Comprehensive mass appeal and 
persistent message conveyance are 
the advantages offered you to build 
a greater familiarity with your 
product through 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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How The Chicago 
Tribune makes money 
for financial advertisers 





WY H.O.STONE &Co. U 


Pirst Mor roaor REAL ESTATE SERIAL 
ame 


Septemder 30, 1922 

Mr. E. W. Parsons, great. The excitement began the 
Advertising Manager, first thing Monday morning with 
The Chicago Tribune. phone and office calls and a big 
™ : mail full of coupons asking for the 

Dear Mr. Parsons: booklet advertised. The number of 
Of course you know that our ad- inquiries during that day was about 
vertising in The TRIBUNE is pro- 150. On Tuesday an additional 
ducing extraordinary results; the 200 inquiries were received, And 
business of our Bond Department today, at the end of the week, with 
having doubled within the last inquiries still coming in, we have 
twelve months. received from this one ad a total 


But what I particularly want to of 558 replies! 
tell you is the really amazing re- It is unbelievable, but you are 
turns we are getting from our pres- welcome to see the records and the 
ent fall campaign in The TRIBUNE inquiries themselves if you wish. 
As to the character of these replies, 
we consider it first class. In the 
ad there was no appeal to curiosity, 
no something for nothing scheme— 
just a plain offer of a new booklet 
for people seriously trying to get 
similar copy last spring were ex ahead. A number of good sales 
cuieaelily ane dd. we know that these have already been made. 
inquiries are high grade and sales We congratulate ourselves that we 
to new customers are already re- have an advertising medium of such 
sulting. power as The TRIBUNE for the 
And now I almost hesitate to tell Qe wih sedbagremman 
you the returns from last Sunday’s Yours very sincerely, 
ad (225 lines on 4 columns) be- FREDERICK DOYLE, 
cause the strain on credulity is tco Advertising Manager. 


Starting on Sunday, September 
the 10th, our first advertisement of 
the season (161 lines on 3 columns) 
produced 137 inquiries. The sec- 
ond, on Sunday, the 17th, brought 
in 93 inquiries. As the sales from 


No wonder that financial advertisers spend 
more in The Tribune than in the next three 
Chicago papers combined. 


The Chicuge Tribune 


PEP if 


512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York Crrcaco Los ANGELES 
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